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THE     THEATRE. 


The   French    Stage   as  it  Is. 

BY  KATE  YENNING. 

IF  Cassandra-like  utterances  in  reference  to  the  drama  were  not 
now-a-days  liable  to  expose  their  author  to  the  charge  of  short- 
sightedness as  well  as  that  of  "damnable  iteration,"  I    might  be 
disposed  to  take  rather  a  depressing  view  of  the  French  stage  as 
judged  by  the  productions  of  the  late  season,  which  the  burning  of 
the  Opera  Comique  has  prematurely  and  disastrously  closed.     The 
melancholy  individual  who  is  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  different  fields  of  literature  and  art,  and  report  on 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,  could  not  hope  to  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his    depreciatory   talent    than  that  now 
presented  by  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  French  theatres  from 
the     Fran9ais    downwards.       Gloomy    prognostications,    however, 
theatrical  or  otherwise,  are  usually  worthless  from  the  practical  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  indulge  in  them.     The 
drama  has  often  been  declared  to  be  in  a  bad  way.     As  far  as  my 
reading  or  experience  extends,  indeed,  it  has  never  been  entirely  out 
of  the  doctor's  hands;  and  at  certain  periods  the  critics  have  been 
accustomed  to  assemble  at  its  bedside  with  solemn  air  to  feel  its 
pulse,   look  at  its  tongue,  and  shake  their  heads  ominously.     After 
which  the  drama  has  somehow   pulled   through,  and  covered   its 
clinical  attendants  with  confusion.    Very  likely  the  same  thing  will 
happen  again.     I  propose,  therefore,  to  content  myself  here  with 
describing  the  present  condition  of  the  French  stage,  leaving  to  the 
operation  of  natural  remedies  such  faults  or  shortcomings  as  it  may 
exhibit.     It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  dramatic  criticism  to  say 
that  such  and  such  a  piece,  revived  after  lying  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
on  the  shelf,  is  out  of  date.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  remark  is 
just.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  standard  of  public  taste 
or  conventionality  in  regard  to  the  stage  varies  from  time  to  time, 
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the  periods  during  which  it  remains  stationary  being  of  uncertain 
duration,  but  falling,  as  a  rule,  well  within  twenty  years.  The  changes 
are  subtle,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  traceable,  and  affect  in  pretty  much 
the  same  degree  all  classes  of  theatrical  entertainment.  The  author 
does  not  create  the  school ;  the  school  creates  the  author,  the  most 
successful  writer  being  he  who  best  accomodates  himself  to  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  may  be  nothing  more  than  the 
spirit  of  a  particular  decade.  If  any  one  doubts  this  proposition,  let 
him  try  the  experiment  of  seeing  two  plays,  one  written  twenty  years 
after  the  other,  by  an  author  who  has  been  for  that  length  of  time 
before  the  public — Sardou,  for  example — and  he  will  be  conscious 
of  a  difference  in  the  dramatic  methods  employed.  "  Times  change 
and  we  change  with  them  "  may  be  said  by  .dramatic  authors  as  well 
as  by  other  people.  Now  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  when 
some  change  of  dramatic  method  is  needed.  The  public  are  getting 
tired  of  the  ingeniously  dove-tailed  plot  which  has  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  both  the  comedy  and  the  drama  of  the  past 
ten  years,  and  are  awaiting  a  new  departure.  In  what  direction 
is  this  to  be  ?  What  new  dramatic  formula  is  to  replace  the 
whirling  action  of  the  later  Sardou  and  Hennequin  school  ?  On 
this  interesting  point  I  may  be  able  presently  to  hazard  a  guess,  but 
first  let  us  see  exactly  what  the  past  season  has  brought  forth,  and 
what,  so  far,  it  has  served  to  prove.  I  am  speaking  exclusively, 
be  it  observed,  of  the  French  stage.  The  English  stage  is  subject 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  French,  but  its  periods  of  change 
are  by  no  means  synchronous.  No  one  could  pretend  that  the 
English  drama  is  at  present  languishing  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
lately  entered  upon  a  new  period,  marked  by  a  revival  of  the  native 
dramatist  in  conjunction  with  the  minutely  realistic  stage-manager, 
and  the  consequent  elbowing  out  of  the  field  of  the  long  rampant 
adapter. 

The  two  great  events  of  the  past  season  in  Paris  have  been  the 
production  of  Renee  by  Emile  Zola  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  Franqillon 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  at  the  Fran^ais.  To  many  loosely-thinking 
people  both  in  France  and  in  this  country  Zola  looms  up  large  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  literature,  and  he  himself  has 
encouraged  the  idea  by  inventing  the  word  naturalisme  as  descriptive 
of  his  work.  Only  the  other  day,  in  replying  lamely  enough  to  the 
critics  who  had  attacked  Renee,  he  described  himself  as  a  grand 
romancier,  and  predicted  that  he  would,  some  day,  be  hailed  as  a 
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grand  dramaturge.  And  yet  Zola's  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer 
in  literature  are  of  the  slenderest  kind.  Naturalisme,  or  the  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  what  is — to  take  the  word  in  its  best  sense — as 
opposed  to  creativeness  or  imagination,  as  the  motive  force  of 
literature,  was  not  invented  by  Zola,  but  by  Balzac,  the  great  "  doctor 
of  social  science,"  as  he  has  been  aptly  named,  and  Balzac's  parable 
was  taken  up  by  Gustave  Flaubert  and  by  the  brothers  Edmond  and 
Jules  de  Goncourt,  long  before  Zola  formulated  his  pretensions  to 
be  a  cJief  d'ecole.  What  Zola  has  done,  properly  speaking,  has  been 
to  carry  to  an  extreme  length  the  principle  of  Balzac's  enquete — to 
describe  and  to  analyse  the  commonest  acts  of  life,  which  nobody 
had  ever  deemed  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  before,  and  to  confine 
his  microscopic  vision  to  the  basest  and  most  sordid  side  of  human 
nature — the  purely  animal  side,  in  fact,  for  in  Zola's  eyes  a  man  is 
only  "  ime  bete  fiensante"  On  his  own  showing,  his  works  are 
merely  a  prods  vetbal,  or  inquiry  into  some  phase  of  human  nature,, 
he  himself  being  a  species  of  greffier,  or  registering  clerk,  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  down  what  he  sees,  and  not  what  he  thinks  or 
feels.  The  Zola  novel  is  avowedly  destitute  of  imagination,  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  no  plot,  no  artificial  combination  of  incidents  or 
of  characters,  but  to  be  a  photograph  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the 
particular  aspect  of  nature  which  comes  within  the  operator's  range 
of  vision. 

Upon  this  I  would  remark  that  if  Zola's  ideas  prevailed,  literature 
and  art  would  cease  to  exist.  An  analogy  drawn  from  art  will  serve 
to  prove  how  grotesque  is  the  naturalisme  pretention  which  the  high 
priest  of  naturalisme  here  sets  up.  Every  painter  knows  the 
importance  of  what  in  a  picture  is  called  "composition."  The  artist, 
let  us  say,  is  painting  a  landscape.  There  is  a  clump  of  trees 
standing  to  the  left ;  and  if  the  scene  were  painted  exactly  as  it 
stands  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  and  within  the  limits  of  his 
canvas,  the  picture  would  appear  over-weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
trees.  What,  in  these  circumstances,  does  the  artist  do  ?  To  obviate 
the  lop-sidedness  of  his  landscape  he  introduces  into  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  picture  a  small  mound,  a  man,  a  horse  and  a  cart,  a  bush, 
a  cow,  or  some  other  object,  which  happens  to  be  non-existent,  but 
which  might  very  well  appear  in  the  spot  assigned  to  it.  By  that 
device  the  balance  of  the  picture  is  maintained.  Nature  is,  no  doubt, 
harmonious  in  the  mass,  but  the  artist  can  only  exhibit  a  small  part 
of  nature  at  one  time,  and  the  harmony  of  his  picture  has  to  be 
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•secured  by  artificial  means.  This  principle  of  "composition,"  which 
is  the  basis  of  literature  as  well  as  of  art,  Zola  would  altogether  do 
Bway  with ;  his  sketches,  were  he  to  carry  out  his  system  to  the  letter, 
would  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  genu'ne  play  that  a  photograph 
bears  to  a  picture. 

Well,  it  has  been  Zola's  ambition  to  transfer  naturalising  from  his 

novels  to  the  stage.     He  has  often  attempted  a  naturalise  play,  but 

foas  always  been  hampered  now  by  a  collaborator,  now  by  a  manager 

of  conventional  views,    until   the  other    day,  when    M.    Raymond 

Deslandes,  of  the  Vaudeville,  gave  him  his  long  desired  opportunity. 

Ren'ee  was  the  first  unadulterated  sample  of  Zolaism  presented  on 

the  boards,  and  I  should  say  that  the  author's  first  experience  when 

he  came  to  write  his  play  single-handed  was  that  the  stage  might  be 

very  well  to  theorize  about,  but  that  practically  it  was  utterly  unsuited 

to  naturaliste  ideas.     What  are  Zola's  views  as  to  what  a  play  should 

be  ?     In  one  of  his  critical  treatises  he  has  himself  expressed  them 

•with  considerable  fulness.     He  would  have  characters  of  flesh  and 

t>lood  drawn  from  life,  and  analysed  scientifically  without  the  slightest 

tlisguise  or  hypocrisy.     He  would  have  "  le  sexe  dans  la  jeune  fille, 

et  la  bete  dans  Vhomme."     He  would  abolish  all  fictitious  types,  all 

personages  accepted  as  symbols  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  by  the  same 

•wave  of  his  wand  he  would  do  away  with  all  studied  effects,  all  fine 

sentiments — everything  in  the  shape  of  a  moral  or  a  preconceived 

denouement.      The  characters    he   contends    should  be  shaped  by 

circumstances,    and    their    destiny  worked  out  in  accordance  with 

the  logic  of  facts  as  governed    by  their    individual    temperaments. 

There  should,  in  fact,  be  unhappy  endings  whenever  the  story  points 

in  that  direction.     The  sympathetic  personage  is  the  object  of  Zola's 

especial  detestation.     He  is  merciless  for  Emile  Augier's  favourite 

character  of  the  "  immaculate  young  girl  who  is  very  rich,  but  who 

will  never  marry,  because  she  objects  to  being  loved  for  her  money/' 

Equally  repugnant  to  his  sensibilities  are  those  young  men  who  are 

all  honour  and  loyalty,  and  who  shed  tears  on  learning  that  their 

fathers  have  made  money  by  unscrupulous  means.     No  tricks,  no 

mechanism,  no  jugglery,  nothing  but  the  sordid  truth,   presented 

through  the  medium  of  the  author's  temperament,  and  that  medium, 

it  may  be,  a  distorting  one.    Such  is  Zola's  recipe  for  play-writing. 

Needless  to  say  "  naturalisme  on  the  stage "  is  a  theory  and 
nothing  more,  Renee  has  demonstrated,  once  for  all,  even  to  Zola 
himself,  I  should  imagine,  its  utter  futility.  The  stage  is  so  essentially 
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artificial  in  its  nature  that  reality  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  made 
to  square  with  it.  A  piece  occupies,  let  us  say,  three  hours  in 
representation,  it  has  to  tell  within  that  space  of  time,  the  story  of  a 
life  or  a  love,  obviously  there  must  be  an  amount  of  compression 
exercised  in  the  telling  of  the  story  that  makes  it  at  once  something- 
other  than  a  slice  of  the  verite  vraie  cut  out  of  real  life  with  a 
dissecting  knife,  and  placed  all  palpitating  under  the  glare  of  the 
footlights.  Art  is  required  to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  in  three  hours  the  impression  of  as  many  years,  or  even  of 
as  many  days,  and  that  art  is  precisely  the  art  of  the  dramatist  assisted 
by  that  of  the  actor.  How  are  we  to  have  real  men  and  women  on 
the  stage  unless  we  are  also  to  have  real  scenery  and  real  periods  of 
time  ?  The  fundamental  function  of  the  stage  is  illusion.  What  is- 
there  presented  is  not  real  life  but  the  semblance  of  it,  as  our  very 
"  correct "  archaeological  costumiers  and  stage  managers  seen> 
entirely  to  forget,  and  in  giving  a  semblance  of  real  life  it  isnecessary 
to  string  incidents  together  and  briny  the  various  characters  into 
relation  with  each  other  in  a  wholly  artificial  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  together  that  very  mechanism  called  a  play,., 
which  Zola  contemptuously  describes  as  a  jou-jou  curieux  et  amusant^ 
The  proscenium  of  the  theatre  frames  a  picture  which  is  a  sort  of 
wonderland — a  microcosm  where  everything  including  the  men  and 
women  is  constructed  on  a  different  scale  to  that  of  real  life.  Let 
an  ordinary  man  step  upon  the  stage  from  the  street,  and  he  ceases 
at  once  to  look  real ;  not  having  learnt  to  adjust  himself  to  the  scale 
of  this  artificial  world  he  is  out  of  drawing  with  the  other  characters> 
who  all  of  them  talk  and  move,  not  with  reference  to  each  other,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  perspective  of  the  audience,  or  what  is  called 
Voptique  de  la  scene.  If  the  naturaliste  drama  is  only  to  exhibit  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  the  question  will  very  naturally  arise,  why- 
pay  to  go  to  the  theatre  at  all  ?  Why  not  content  ourselves  with 
studying  around  us  those  living  types  which  Zola  would  laboriously 
try  to  transport  to  the  boards  as  they  stand  ? 

On  visiting  Paris  the  other  day  my  first  care  was  to  see  Renee,  and 
with  it  Zola's  grand  solution  of  the  naturaliste  problem.  I  found  a 
play  divided  into  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  with  the  usual  periods  of 
years,  months,  or  weeks,  elapsing  between  the  different  "  curtains.'* 
There  were  not  only  the  ordinary  set  of  seven  or  eight  characters,  but 
also — mirabile  dictu — a  plot  which  starting  from  a  particular  point 
marched  stra:ght,  and  by  all  the  usual  stages,  towards  a  denouement 
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such  as  those  poor  slaves  of  conventionality,  Octave  Feuillet,  Emile 
Augier,  and  Sardou  have  contrived  for  plays  without  number — a 
dtHOuement  namely  in  which  the  heroine  gets  rid  of  her  troubles 
by  blowing  her  brains  out.  I  found,  in  short,  that  in  producing 
*'  Rene"e,"  Zola  had  tacitly  thrown  over  most  of  the  conditions  of  the 
naturaliste  drama  previously  insisted  upon  by  him  in  theory  as 
essential  elements  of  stage  reform.  It  is  true  that  the  sympathetic 
character  was  absent,  and  that  the  dramatis  persona  were,  without 
exception,  the  most  debased  and  despicable  of  their  species  ;  but 
these  circumstances  seemed  only  to  remove  us  further  than  ever  from 
the  supposed  basis  of  naturalisme — namely  I' acceptation  et  la  peinture 
<le  ce  qui  est.  I  will  not  attempt  even  to  indicate  the  incredibly 
nauseous  details  of  the  story  which  M.  Zola  has  deemed  it  due  to 
himself  to  relate  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take  my  word  for  it,  that  in 
a.  household  held  up,  presumably,  as  a  sample  of  French  middle 
class  life,  there  was  not  one  individual  that  was  not  corrupt  to  the 
core,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  vaunted  faithfulness  of 
the  author's  analysis  of  human  nature.  The  truth  is  that  if  Augier, 
Sardou,  and  other  dramatists  give  us  a  conventionality  of  virtue, 
.Zola  gives  us  equally  a  conventionality  of  vice  ;  and  as  between  one 
conventionality  and  another  the  public  will  inevitably  choose  that 
which  is  the  more  agreeable.  After  all — and  this  is  a  point  which 
Zcla  and  other  theorists  seem  entirely  to  have  overlooked — the 
theatre  is  a  place  of  amusement.  It  is  not  a  church  where  people 
go  to  be  sermonised,  nor  is  it  a  museum  of  monstrosities.  The 
spectators  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  lifted  out  of  themselves, 
taken  away,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  from  their  "  fire-side  concerns," 
and  allowed  to  gaze  upon  a  fantastic  world  where  everything  happens 
exactly  as  it  ought  to  do.  "  Renee"  was  played  nightly  amid  the  jeers 
and  audible  protests  of  a  handful  of  curieux,  and  withdrawn  after 
thirty  representations.  Without  doubt,  it  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant production  of  the  year ;  it  has  emptied  the  treasury  of  the 
Vaudeville,  but  it  has  taught  us  one  valuable  lesson — that  the  new 
departure  for  which  the  stage  is  waiting  will  not  be,  as  Zola  has 
hitherto  fondly  hoped,  in  the  direction  of  naturalisme. 

I  now  turn  to  "Fran<jillon."  Dumas  has  a  prodigious  talent  for 
epigram  and  dialogue  coupled  with  a  sort  of  crack-brained  philosophy 
that  always  interests,  if  it  does  not  convince.  In  no  other  country 
in  the  world  but  France  would  Dumas  be  a  dramatist.  In  America 
lie  would  be  a  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  England  he  would  be  a 
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Spurgeon,  or  a  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  with  a  fashionable  Temple 
situated  in  Mayfair ;  but  in  France  the  stage  attracts  all  the  best 
intellect  of  the  day,  and  Dumas  has  accordingly  become  a  dramatist 
not  because  he  has  the  genuine  instinct  of  the  boards,  but  because 
the  stage  is  his  most  convenient  pulpit,  and  because  from  that  van- 
tage ground  he  commands  the  largest  and  most  responsive  audience. 
His  plays  are  distinctively  sermons,  or,  at  least,  philosophic  lectures, 
and  they  have  many  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  kind  of  literary  product. 
They  are  often  very  long-winded,  very  argumentative,  very  unsound. 
Their  success  not  unfrequently  depends  upon  an  epigram,  or  a 
paradox,  that  sets  people  talking.  I  have  learnt  to  discount  consider- 
ably the  glowing  eulogies  that  one  reads  in  the  Paris  newspapers  of 
a  new  play  of  Dumas,  who  somehow  commands  the  absolute  homage 
of  the  Press,  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  boredom  that  over- 
came me  in  sitting  out  "Fransillon."  To  mymind,  "Fran9illon"  is  the 
worst  play  Dumas  has  ever  written  ;  without  the  prestige  of  his  name 
it  would  not  have  lived  for  a  week.  Like  all  the  author's  later  plays 
which  have  been  devoted  to  a  species  of  social  propagandist!!,  it 
embodies  a  thesis,  but  a  thesis  of  so  untenable  a  character  that  after 
toying  with  it  for  three  long  acts  he  unceremoniously  throws  it  over 
thanks  the  public,  so  to  speak,  for  having  listened  to  him  so  long,  and 
begs  them  to  consider  his  words  unsaid.  Women  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  resent  the  existence  of  the  social  law  which  seems  to  give 
men  so  much  more  freedom  in  point  of  morality.  They  do  so 
unreflectingly  for  the  most  part,  and  at  best  never  have  a  very  robust 
faith  in  their  own  contention,  which  seldom  withstands  the  simple 
rejoinder  that  men  are  men,  and  women  women.  But  seeking  for 
a  new  and  startling  paradox  to  offer  as  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
columns  of  all  the  journals  and  at  all  the  dinner  tables  of  Paris, 
Dumas  lights  upon  the  question  of  applying  to  men,  in  their  relations 
with  women,  the  Mosaic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  forthwith  turns  it  to  dramatic  account. 

Which  brings  me  to  remark  that  Dumas,  posing  as  a  champion 
of  the  weaker  sex,  espouses  causes  which  are  not  theirs,  and  affects 
to  ventilate  grievances  that  have  no  existence.  The  world  is  wiser 
than  any  one  man,  and  it  is  the  world  that  has  fixed  the  laws  of 
morality  for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  If  the  world  agrees  to  judge 
men  and  women  by  different  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is 
because  the  instincts  of  women,  no  less  than  those  of  men,  point  in 
that  direction.  Right-minded  women  are  no  advocates  of  the 
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rehabilitation  of  the  femme  perdue,  nor  do  they  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances  set  up  on  behalf  oi 
such  too  confiding  innocents  as  Denise.  Dumas'  championship  of 
what  he  chooses  to  regard  as  the  social  hardships  of  women  is  purely 
gratuitous  ;  it  is  for  his  own  pleasure  that  he  assumes  the  role  of 
champion,  not  for  ours. 

As  the  exponent  of  an  impossible  system  of  ethics,  the  title 
character  of  "  Fransillon  "  strikes,  from  the  first,  a  jarring  note,  and  every 
turn  of  the  story  aggravates  the  spectator's  malaise  until,  at  the  close, 
as  already  observed,  the  advocate  of  the  New  Morality  throws  up  his 
brief  and  agrees  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  I  can  understand 
"Fransillon  "  having  been  a  first  night  success.  When  the  heroine  first 
told  her  husband  that  if  he  went  to  the  bal  del' Optra  with  his  mistress 
she  should  go  there  and  find  a  lover,  and  when  subsequently  she 
furnished  circumstantial  details  of  her  adventure  that  seemed  to  point 
to  the  threat  having  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the  house,  no  doubt,, 
awaited  with  a  horrible  anxiety  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
when  one  knows  beforehand  that  the  woman Vthreat  is  idle,  and  that 
she  has  only  given  it  a  semblance  of  truth,  ,the  development  of  the 
story  gets  inexpressibly  tedious ;  the  author's  so-called  thesis  becoming 
a  mere  beating  of  the  air.  With  all  the  sparkle  of  the  dialogue  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  of  situation,  and  even  of  action,  "  Fran9illon  "  is 
almost  destitute.  The  entire  play  might  be  appropriately  recited  by 
the  actors  sitting  in  a  row  in  arm  chairs.  What  action  it  possesses, 
or  seems  to  possess,  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  company,  who,  in 
delivering  the  speeches  assigned  to  them,  move  about  unceasingly,, 
now  sitting  on  this  chair,  now  on  that,  now  crossing  and  recrossing, 
until  the  repetition  of  the  trick,  cleverly  done  as  it  is,  rasps  one's 
nerves  beyond  endurance.  Never  before,  I  should  imagine,  has  the 
difficulty  been  experienced  in  an  equal  degree  of  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action.  Let  me  give  a  case  in  poin% 
Mdlle.  Reichemberg,  in  her  customary  role  of  the  ingenue  has  but  one 
thing  to  expatiate  upon — the  now  famous  salade  japonaise.  When- 
ever she  appears  the  salade  japonaise  crops  up,  and  in  one  scene  she 
gives  at  full  length  the  recipe  for  its  composition.  What  counsel 
would  Hamlet  have  given  his  players,  I  wonder,  touching  the 
delivery  of  a  passage  from  a  cookery  book  ?  The  French  actress 
Stella  Cola,  in  the  speech  where  Juliet  refers  to  Romeo  as  being 
"  cut  out  in  little  stars  "  to  "  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine,"  etc., 
used  to  imitate  with  her  fingers  the  action  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  To 
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her  credit,  be  it  said,  Mdlle.  Reichemberg  does  nothing  quite  so 
absurd  as  this,  but  it  is  by  no  means  from  lack  of  opportunity, 
To  the  entire  company  of  the  Frangais,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Febvre,  who  looks  much  too  bourgeois  and  prosaic  for  un  homme. 
a  bonnes  fortunes  like  Fran9illon's  husband,  Dumas  is  immensely 
indebted  ;  more  especially  is  he  indebted  to  Mdlle.  Bartet,  who  plays 
the  title  part  with  a  dignity  and  an  emotional  power  that  make  us 
almost  forget  its  disagreeable  features.  This  young  actress  does  for 
"  Francjllon  "  what  Mdlle.  Brandes  did  for  "  Rende,"  and  the  fact 
proves  strikingly  how  much  acting  may  do  for  a  play.  When  Mdlle. 
Brandes  joins  the  Fran9ais,  as  she  is  about  to  do,  the  combination 
of  talent  so  obtained  will  do  much  to  compensate,  albeit  late  in  the 
day,  for  the  loss  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  genius.  Dumas  has  added 
many  a  brilliant  page  to  dramatic  literature,  but  the  proportions 
assumed  of  late  by  his  philosophical  craze  threaten  to  seriously 
impair  his  faculty  of  observation  and  of  true  analysis  of  character. 
He  has  preached  from  many  texts  in  his  time ;  he  has,  I  consider, 
never  preached  to  so  little  purpose  as  in  "  Francjllon." 

The  unquestionable  insufficiency  of  two  such  important  plays  as 
"Renee"  and  "  Fran§illon,"  combined  with  the  non-appearance  of 
any  other  new  work  of  even  the  slenderest  promise,  naturally  inspires 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  the  French  stage. 
Emile  Augier  and  Octave  Feuillet  have  laid  down  their  pens.  Meilhac 
and  Halevy  have  ceased  to  collaborate.  Dumas  is  manifestly  in  his 
decadence.  Zola  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,  and  Sardou's  two  latest  attempts  to  win  public  favour, 
"  Georgette"  and  "  Le  Crocodile,"  have  failed  disastrously.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  a  fresh  infusion  of  vital  sap  into  the  decaying 
trunk  of  French  drama  ?  The  serious  work  of  the  stage  is  of  two 
kinds  — the  drama  of  character,  and  the  drama  of  incident.  Of  these 
two  classes  of  play,  the  acknowledged  heads  at  the  present  time  are 
Dumas  and  Sardou ;  but  Sardou  has  proved  himself  the  more 
vigorous,  and  the  more  systematic  writer,  and  has  succeeded  in 
placing  the  stamp  of  his  individuality  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of 
his  own  time,  as  Scribe  did  before  him.  Able  writer  as  he  is,  Dumas 
has  not  founded  a  school.  Brilliancy  is  net  a  quality  that  can  be 
acquired.  Dexterity  is,  however,  such  a  quality,  and  dexterity  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Sardou's  theatre.  His  pieces  are  marvels  of 
mechanical  ingenuity.  The  character-drawing  seldom  rises  above 
the  commonplace,  but  the  different  parts  of  a  play  of  Sardou's  are 
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fitted  together  with  the  accuracy  of  clockwork,  whence  a  nicety 
and  a  rapidity  of  dramatic  movement  such  as  has  never  before  been 
attained.  Zola,  who  is  a  good  critic  if  a  bad  dramatist,  has  sneered 
at  Sardou  as  the  inventor  of  a  mechanical  drama,  the  figures  of  which 
look  alive,  but  are  only  well-mounted,  working  with  the  precision  o 
marionnettes,  and,  sometimes,  with  a  mouvement  endiable  that  deceives 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  There  is  much  truth  in  that  criticism 
nevertheless,  Sardou  has  been  virtually  master  of  the  French  stage 
for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  That  being  so,  and  considering 
that  he  is  still  in  his  late  prime  as  a  playwright,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  I  regard  the  prosperity  of  the  French  drama  as  getting  towards 
its  ebb  ?  Why  shouldn't  we  have  a  succession  of  "  Fedoras  "  from 
Sardou's  pen  taking  the  town  by  storm  ?  I  speak  with  diffidence  : 
but  close  observation  of  the  French  theatres  for  some  years  past 
convinces  me  that  the  public  are  tiring  of  mere  "  movement"  on  the 
stage  ai  opposed  to  characterisation.  Already,  indeed,  a  reaction 
seems  to  have  set  in  in  the  domain  of  farcical  comedy.  Some  years 
ago,  comedy,  following  the  example  of  drama,  properly  so-called, 
assumed  a  wonderful  degree  of  complexity,  Hennequin  and  other 
masters  of  the  genre  no  longer  contenting  themselves  with  one 
"  motive  "  but  inventing  two  and  even  three  distinct  "  motives,"  all 
skilfully  fitted  into  each  other.  The  effect  became  bewildering ; 
the  dramatic  critics  were  not  infrequently  obliged  to  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  convey  by  description  a  clear  idea  of  the  ramifications 
of  a  plot.  Perhaps  the  height  of  absurdity  in  this  respect  was 
reached  recently  in  a  three-act  farce  by  Paul  Burani  and  Grenet- 
Dancourt,  called  "Rigobert,"  concerning  which  M.  Auguste  Vitu  of 
Le  Figaro  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  piece 
contains  no  fewer  than  24  characters.  When  it  is  stated  that  one 
half  ,of  these  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  are  taken  for 
something  other  than  they  pretend  to  be,  the  reader  may  calculate* 
according  to  the  law  of  geometric  progression,  what  number  of 
misunderstandings  go  to  make  up  these  three  acts.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  plot." 

The  authors  of  "  Rigobert"  were  too  clever  by  half.  Instead  of 
amusing,  they  bewildered  and  fatigued  their  audience.  This  kind  of 
piece  is  now  getting  out  of  date.  The  recent  successes  of  Albin 
Valabregue,  who  appears  to  be  reviving  the  formula  of  Labiche,  are 
all  based  upon  character.  "  Le  Bonheur  Conjugal  "  and  "  Durand  et 
Durand  "  may  be  quoted  as  examples.  "Durand  et  Durand"  which 
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is  now  reviving  the  fortunes  of  the  Palais  Royal  Is  a  study  of 
character,  pure  and  simple.  Durand,  I  need  hardly  explain,  is  the 
French  Smith  or  Jones.  In  Valabregue  and  Ordonneau's  piece, 
Durand,  a  grocer,  allows  himself  to  be  taken  for  an  eminent  avocat 
of  the  same  name  and  involves  himself  in  a  series  of  scrapes 
accordingly.  The  plot  is  simplicity  itself,  but  the  audience  roar  with 
laughter.  The  truth  is  that  character  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  stage 
Incident  is  only  valuable  as  illustrating  character ;  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sardou's  plays  everything  is  subordinated  to  incident,  weari- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  public  inevitably  follows.  Sardou's 
" mechanical  drama"  is  only  a  fashion  of  the  day.  It  has  no 
enduring  vitality  ;  it  does  not  strike  its  roots  deep  down  into  human 
nature.  Scribe,  as  great  a  mechanician  as  Sardou,  lived  to  see  him- 
self completely  demode ;  and  apropos  of  this,  Emile  Augier  tells  a 
pathetic  anecdote.  Augier  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  manager's  room, 
when  a  card  was  brought  in  ;  the  manager  took  it,  and  threw  it  on 
the  table  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  saying  to  the  servant  "  Tell 
him  I  can't  be  bothered  now."  Augier  glanced  at  the  card  and  saw 
that  it  bore  the  once  magic  name  of  "  Eugene  Scribe."  Whereupon 
he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which  he  has  evidently  adhered,  that  he 
would  never,  like  Scribe,  "  lag  superfluous  "  on  a  stage,  where  he  was 
no  longer  wanted.  Dumas,  to  whose  school  Meilhac  and  Halevy 
have  belonged,  gets  nearer  the  truth  to  my  thinking  than  Sardou, 
since  all  his  plays,  from  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias"  to  "  Fran^illon," 
are  founded  upon  character  rather  than  incident,  but,  as  I  have  shown, 
he  has  allowed  his  philosophy  to  run  away  with  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  sound  work  is  now  to  be  expected  of  him,  while  Ohnet  and 
Delpit  and  the  other  smaller  fry  of  authors  have,  none  of  them,  the 
"  grit  "  or  the  originality  required  to  form  a  clitf '  d'ecole.  Wherefore 
it  is  that  I  await  the  advent  of  a  new  dramatist  with  a  new  formula, 
marking  a  return  to  that  source  of  inspiration  from  which  the  stage 
has  never  long  been  able  to  dissociate  itself — namely,  human  nature. 
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First    Nights  of   My  Young  Days. 

BY    GODFREY   TURNER. 
[SIXTH  PAPER.] 

ABOUT  midway  between  '40  and  '50,  as  near  as  memory  will 
enable  me  to  fix  the  time,  I  was  beguiled  into  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre  one  idle  evening  by  James  Kenney,  elder  brother  of 
Charles,  and  eldest  son  of  the  famous  farce  writer,  to  whom  the 
stage  owes  "Love,  Law,  and  Physic,"  "The  Illustrious  Stranger," 
and  "  Raising  the  Wind."  James  and  I  had  accidentally 
foregathered,  and  his  proposal  that  we  should  drop  in  at  the 
Princess's  did  not  seem  to  me  particularly  hopeful  when  he 
mentioned  that  a  new  actress,  an  American,  was  to  make  her  first 
appearance  in  Milman's  somewhat  turgid  though  respectable  five- 
act  play,  "  Fazio."  The  mere  fact  that  I  had  heard  never  a  word 
of  this  intended  debtit  struck  me  as  ominous.  If  the  lady  had 
been  a  star  in  the  States,  why  was  her  light,  in  England,  hid 
under  a  bushel  ?  However,  I  consented  to  accompany  my  friend 
and  elder,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  a  good-natured 
motive  in  assisting  at  this  anxious  trial  of  an  almost  friendless 
stranger.  And,  besides,  Kenney  had  some  small  influence  over 
me,  for  he  had  been  my  tutor  during  the  last  term  at  school, 
before  he  went  into  the  Post  Office,  and  I  went  into — save  the 
mark  ! — Art  Studentship.  So  we  entered  the  pit  betimes,  and 
were  nearly  alone  in  it.  I  never  before  saw  so  many  long  black 
benches.  They  began  to  be  dotted  with  sparse  humanity  while 
the  overture  was  being  played,  and  during  the  first  scene.  The 
play,  as  I  have  said,  was  "  Fazio,"  Mr.  Graham  enacting  the 
hero,  while  the  more  important  part  of  the  heroine,  Bianca,  was 
allotted  to  the  debutante,  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  of  an  aspect  more  singular  than  prepossessing. 
She  had,  in  fact,  a  face  which  exaggerated  Macready's,  the  chin 
being  far  more  prominent  than  the  nose.  Her  voice  was  also  like 
Macready's,  and  nearly  as  deep. 
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Everything  seemed  against  the  new  comer.  Sordid  manage- 
ment had  denied  her  any  of  the  customary  advantages  by  which 
a  fair  start  should  have  been  assured.  All  the  dingy  familiar  old 
scenery  overshadowed  the  performance.  There  was  hardly  a 
costume  which  had  not  been  seen  in  something  else,  and  it  was 
no  secret  that  Miss  Cushman's  own  stock  of  dresses  and  adorn- 
ments was  wretchedly  poor.  She  herself,  indeed,  told  the  tale  of 
her  poverty-stricken  wardrobe,  somewhat  sensationally.  But  for 
one  extraordinary  and  startling  bit  of  eccentric  acting,  Oxberry's 
performance  of  Bartolo,  the  old  miser,  who,  in  a  fit  of  abject 
terror,  takes  refuge  from  robbers  in  Fazio's  poor  dwelling,  and 
dies  there,  the  play  would  have  rested  wholly  on  Miss  Cushman. 
You  know  the  plot  ?  Fazio,  from  the  direst  poverty,  steps  into 
sudden  wealth,  by  the  death  of  the  miser,  which  event  he  keeps 
a  secret,  circumstantial  evidence  favouring  the  concealment. 
Riches  have  a  bad  effect  on  Fazio,  causing  him  to  desert  his  wife 
Bianca,  and  lavish  the  ill-gotten  stores  of  gold  on  her  rival,  the 
Marchesa  Aldabella.  Goaded  by  the  sense  of  her  wrongs,  Bianca 
denounces  her  husband,  only  to  repent  when  it  is  too  late;  and  it 
was  Miss  Cushman's  powerful  acting  in  the  scene  of  Bianca's 
distracted  pleadings  for  Fazio,  after  her  denunciation  of  him,  that 
stamped  her  success  that  night,  and  raised  her  at  once  from 
obscurity  to  fame.  I  well  remember  her  varied  intonation  in 
repeating  the  name,  Giraldi  Fazio,  when  interrogated  by  the 
Duke.  Hard,  stern,  and  remorseless  at  first,  the  accents  came 
forth  tremblingly  on  repetition,  and  the  dramatic  contrast  gained 
her  the  first  distinct  round  of  applause.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  and  her  sister  Susan  were  playing  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  first 
at  the  Haymarket,  then  at  the  Surr.ey,  to  crowded  houses. 

Charlotte  Cushman's  voice  and  figure  went  far  to  excuse  the 
solecism  of  a  female  Romeo.  She  certainly  would  have  made  a 
much,  too  masculine  Juliet.  The  fervour,  passion,  energy,  and 
despair  of  the  love-lorn  boy,  were  wonderfully  depicted  by  this 
remarkable  woman.  The  vigour  of  her  acting,  physically  regarded, 
was  alone  a  marvel.  Her  sword-play,  in  the  passages  with 
Tybalt  and  with  Paris,  had  a  skill  and  rapid  energy  which  won 
the  admiration  of  leading  masters  of  fence;  and  the  reckless  force 
with  which  Romeo  flings  himself  on  the  floor  of  Friar  Lawrence's 
cell,  taking  his  "  measure  of  a  new-made  grave,"  was  so  earnestly 
realized  by  Miss  Cushman  as  to  astonish  all  beholders  night  after 
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night.  There  was  a  general  agreement,  after  she  had  fairly 
established  herself  in  public  estimation,  that  her  principal 
triumphs  were  in  the  strangely  dissimilar  parts  of  Romeo  and 
Meg  Merrilles.  It  was  not  long  before  Macready  himself  was 
willing  to  divide  honours  with  the  gifted  American  actress,  on  the 
stage  of  the  Princess's,  when  she  had  returned  to  "petticoat 
parts,"  such  as  Queen  Katharine  and  Lady  Macbeth.  Her  Queen 
Katharine  was  especially  great,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  character 
more  finely  brought  out  in  conjunction  with  a  Wolsey  so  grand  as 
Macready's  representation  of  the  Cardinal.  The  staging  of 
"  Henry  VIII."  was  ridiculously  bad,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  were 
told,  some  merely  jocular  and  others  no  doubt  true,  about  the 
thrift  of  Mr.  Maddox,  the  lessee.  One  tale  runs  to  the  effect  that 
the  subordinate  actor  who  played  the  part  of  the  Italian  legate,  at 
the  trial  of  the  Queen,  wore  a  cut  paper  collar  in  imitation  of 
point  lace. 

At  the  same  theatre  I  was  afterwards  to  delight  in  a  most 
brilliantly  archaeological  production  of  the  play,  with  the  Keans  as 
Wolsey  and  the  Queen.  This  was  one  of  my  First  Nights,  and 
I  have  more  than  once  adverted  in  the  pages  of  THE  THEATRE 
to  the  performance,  and  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  Hatton,  who 
fitted  the  play  learnedly  with  music  of  the  time,  piecing  out  his 
store  of  tuneful  history  with  compositions  of  his  own,  which  were 
positively  more  Shakespearean  than  some  of  the  real  things  un- 
earthed by  his  diligent  research,  conducted  the  orchestra  in 
person,  and  roused  the  expectation  of  the  house  as  he  briskly  and 
smilingly  mounted  his  high  perch,  and  gave  a  confident  look 
around  before  he  tapped  his  music  desk  and  plunged  into  the 
quaint  overture.  Were  I  to  speak  of  it  only  by  the  pianoforte 
setting,  which  is  even  now  before  me,  I  might  say  it  is  deliciously 
characteristic ;  but  I  have  the  recollection,  better  still,  of  its  effect 
on  the  audience.  Besides  the  overture,  Hatton  composed  or 
prepared  four  interludes,  appropriately  suggestive  of  the  action 
which  was  to  follow  each.  The  first  of  these  interludes  sparklingly 
foretold  the  masque  in  the  second  act,  with  the  dance  piquantly 
interrupted  by  Henry's  supposed  love-song  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  accuracy  and  magnificence  of  that 
scene,  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Presence  Chamber  in  York  Place.  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  has 
embodied  a  minute  account  of  the  masque  in  his  "  Life  of 
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Wolsey,"  copied  both  by  Hollinshed  and  Stow.  This  account, 
which  harmonises  well  with  Shakespeare's  stage  directions,  was 
followed  by  Charles  Kean  in  the  smallest  details.  That  manager's 
method  of  stage  perspective  has  not  been  improved  upon.  How- 
ever complicated  and  built-out  the  scene  might  be,  its  place  was 
always  diagonal,  which  greatly  favoured  the  effect  of  a  procession. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  in  the  formal  pageantry  of  the 
luxurious  Cardinal's  Presence  Chamber.  The  entrance  of  the 
King's  pastoral  company  of  masquers  was  preceded  by  fifes  and 
drums,  the  musicians  marching  six  or  eight  abreast  in  gorgeous 
Tudor  uniforms  smothered  in  gold  lace.  The  King  and  his  com- 
panions were  habited  as  shepherds  of  some  imaginary  golden 
age,  their  very  masks  or  vizards  being  of  thin  metal,  which 
counterfeited  to  perfection  beaten  gold,  with  all  the  roughly 
delicate  irregularities  and  nuances  of  hand-labour.  In  this  splendid 
scene  were  played  the  old  dances,  "Wolsey's  Wild,"  "Sellenger's 
Round,"  a  morrice  dance,  and  "  Lightie  Love  Ladies,"  the  tune 
that  Shakespeare  loved.  Who  that  has  heard  it  played  on  a 
virginal,  or  instrument  of  similar  sound,  which  is  much  more 
suitable  to  its  simplicity  than  the  modern  sophisticated  piano- 
forte, can  wonder  that  it  was  a  favourite  in  his  ears  ?  Charles 
Kean's  Wolsey  was  respectable,  but  it  was  respected  more  for  its 
managerial  surroundings,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking,  than  for  its 
own  deserts.  His  wife,  the  once  charming  Ellen  Tree,  had  lost 
the  power  to  grapple  with  all  the  difficulties  of  Queen  Katharine, 
and  certainly  suffered  by  comparison  with  Charlotte  Cushman. 
Walter  Lacy,  who  followed  John  Cooper  as  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
Princess's,  was  a  vast  improvement  on  his  respectable  but  dull 
and  heavy  predecessor. 

Few,  reckoned  altogether,  were  the  First  Nights  which  the 
Princess's  contributed  to  the  dramatic  recollections  of  my  young 
days.  It  was  at  one  time,  for  a  pretty  long  time  too,  one  of  my 
favourite  theatres,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  seen  nearly  every- 
thing produced  on  its  stage  from  '40  to  '50,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  things  that  followed,  though  by  no  means  all.  When  the 
house  was  first  opened  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen,  giving  too  much  of 
my  time  to  the  study  of  ornamental  design,  and  accepted  the 
Louis  XIV.  taste  with  a  readiness  for  which  I  ought  to  have 
blushed  while  blushing  was  yet  in  my  way.  I  even  admired  the 
carved  shop-front  at  the  corner  of  Berners  Street  (coeval  with 
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my  school-days),  as  well  as  all  manner  of  degenerate  cinque-cento, 
and  absurd  rococo.       Those  great  oval  bosses  of   turquoise-blue 
empanelled  in  stiff,  crimped,  side-flattened  scrolls,  round  the  dress 
circle  of  the  then  new  theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  delighted  me 
hugely,  though  I  cannot  admit  that  my  judgment  of  acting  at 
that  time  was  other  than  sound.     Still,  though  I  went  oft-times 
to  that  house,   I  was  seldom  present  at  any  opening  representa- 
tion.     For  this  I  am  sorry,   because  it  would    have  given    me 
pleasure  could  I  now,  without  stepping  aside  from  my  plan,  tell 
of  the  early  gratification  given  me  in  English  opera  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wood,  old  Granby — in  "Justice  Woodcock,"  for  example, 
though  he  knew    not    singing — Templeton,  Allen,  the  Keeleys, 
Sara  Flower,  Anna  Thillon,  the  irresistible,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more.     The  Madge  of  Mrs.  Keeley,  with  her  heartily  natural 
fit  of  crying  at  the  end  of  the  self-reproachful  song,  and  the  Hodge 
of  her  husband,  with  his  song,  "  A  plague  o'  these  women,  they 
make  such  a  pother,"  and  his  comic  brutality  and  threats  to  set 
the   dogs   on   his   foolish   victim,  are   bits  of  acting    indeed   to 
remember  now.     But  I  have  no  business  with  them  here.     They 
do  not  come  into  my  First  Nights'  reckoning.     Neither  does  the 
ravishing  Anna Thillon's  tuneful  voice  in  the  "Crown  Diamonds," 
a  voice  as  lovely  in  speaking  as  in  singing,  for  Scribe's  dialogue 
was  spoken,  not  sung,  in  the  English  version,  and  there  was  a 
delicious  touch   of   tenderness  in  the  beautiful  Frenchwoman's 
words  to  her  lover  when,  looking  up  at  him  trustfully,  she  lightly 
waved  her  little  hand  towards  the  mock  jewels  on  her  fair  brow— 
"These   alone   are   false" — just   before   beginning    her  brilliant 
finale.     No,  nor  must  I  speak  of  Madame  Vestris  here,  in  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  with  Charles  Mathews  as  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  and  Compton  as  Slender;  nor  yet  of  Alfred  Wigan's  many 
appearances,  down  to  his  admirable  Faulconbridge  and  consum- 
mate Chateau-Renaud,  in  Charles  Kean's  reign.      O  woe  is  me  ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen. 

And  so  I  will  end  this  paper  with  brief  reference  to  a  real  First 
Night,  the  last  I  can  remember  as  a  First  Night,  at  the  Princess's, 
in  the  'Fifties.  The  production  of  "Richard  II."  was  most  remark- 
able, I  think,  for  the  wonderful  archaeology  sustained  throughout 
the  staging  of  that  seldom-acted  play.  There  was  reality  of  the 
right  kind,  not  the  pump-and-tubs  "realism,"  honoured  by  the  name 
of  Crummeles  and  perpetuated  by  the  practice  of  Bunn  and  Smith. 
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';  Do  you  think  that  when  I  turned  my  back  for  ever 
on  the  roses  of  Life,  and  put  my  hand  to  this  work,  I  had 
in>i  looked  before  me  ?  " 

ALEXIS  ix  "THE  RED  LAMP." 

Miv.     LAURENCE     CAUT] 
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People  who  laugh  at  the  Portsmouth  manager's  "  Real  Pump — 
Splendid  Tubs,"  do  not  always  catch  the  satirical  point,  which  is 
aimed  quite  as  cleverly  at  high-priced  realism  as  at  the  cheapest 
material.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  "Richard  II."  at  the 
Princess's  was  intelligently  and  tastefully,  not  merely  realistically,, 
mounted.  And  yet,  so  jealous  have  I  always  been  of  such  artistic 
dignity  as  belongs  in  all  fairness  to  acting,  I  could  not  but  feel 
uneasy  in  the  presence  of  all  that  costly  and  exuberant  stage- 
furniture.  Though  it  might  not  take  away  from  the  actor's  merit,  it 
certainly  did  overshadow  it.  As  a  possible,  if  not  certain,  conse- 
quence, most  of  the  acting  in  "Richard  II."  has  faded  from  my 
memory  ;  nor  can  I,  as  with  most  plays  of  Shakespeare  that  I  have 
beheld  intelligently  represented,  recall  at  this  day,  by  perusal  of  any 
scene,  the  old  familiar  voices,  even  so  strongly  individualised  as. 
those  of  Charles  Kean  and  John  Ryder.  Kean  had,  at  that  periodr 
outgrown  that  derision  in  which  many,  perhaps  most,  playgoers  had 
long  delighted  to  hold  him.  It  is  true  that  even  as  late  as  those 
famous  revivals,  which  had  secured  the  enterprising  manager  a 
dignified  position  and  a  large  increase  of  public  respect,  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  feeding  fat  an  ancient  grudge,  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  under 
the  light  gauze  mask  of  "  Vivian,"  ceased  not,  week  after  week,  to 
assail  "that  spluttering  tragedian  "  with  jokes  good,  bad,  and  every- 
thing but  indifferent.  But  on  the  whole  Charles  Kean  had  little 
cause  to  complain  of  his  critics ;  and  this  part  in  Shakespeare's- 
historical  play  won  him  much  praise.  Indeed,  some  of  it  was  over 
the  mark.  He  was  credited  with  new  readings,  which  were  not  new  \, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  couplet, 

"  Up,  cousin,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high,  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low." 

For  the  sagacious  act  of  pointing  significantly  to  his  head  wherk 
speaking  the  words  "  Thus  high,"  Charles  Kean  received  compli- 
ments which  were  almost  fulsome.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  an 
old  stage-direction  not  only  warrants  this  gesture,  but  enforces  it 
Though  not  to  be  found  in  the  famous  folio  of  1623  (ultimate  appeal 
for  settlement  of  all  Shakespearean  questions),  the  fifteen-volume 
variorum  edition,  which  began  to  be  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  in  it  these  parenthetical  words: 
44  Touching  his  own  head."  That  is  enough,  without  going  another 
step  further  back.  Charles  Kean's  sagacious  originality  was  antici- 
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pated  by  sixty  years  at  least.  There  .was,  however,  perfect  justice 
in  praising  him  for  his  kingly  speeches  of  renunciation,  especially 
that  one  which  begins  with  the  words,  "  Of  comfort  no  man  speak." 
And  now  for  the  superb  historical  illustration  of  this  play  in  every 
act — one  might  say  in  every  scene.  The  diagonal  plan  of  perspective 
was  observed  throughout  Persons  in  the  audience  who  had  not 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  book  must  have  expected  to  see 
Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk  tilt  furiously  at  one  another  in  the  lists  on 
Gosford  Green,  for  both  nobles  were  mounted  in  readiness  for  the 
onset,  the  heralds  had  made  proclamation,  and  the  charge  was 
sounded,  when  the  King  threw  down  his  truncheon  in  token  that 
the  combatants  were  to  pause.  The  horses,  I  may  say,  were  dum- 
mies, and  only  in  part  visible.  Their  heads  were  disguised  with 
steel  chamfrons,  and  their  breasts  also  were  clad  in  armour,  so  that 
the  stiffness  which  would  otherwise  have  contradicted  nature  was 
'itself  natural.  Another  great  archaeological  scene  was  the  death- 
chamber  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  Ely  House.  Then  came  the  Welsh 
battle-fields,  and  the  ground  before  Flint  Castle.  Westminster 
Hall,  the  scene  of  the  King's  abdication,  or  deposition  rather,  was  as 
like  as  the  thing  itself;  and  as  if  these  and  other  strikingly  real 
pictures  were  not  enough,  Kean  introduced,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  acts,  a  supplementary  pageant,  the  entry  of  Bolingbroke  and 
the  unhappy  King  into  London,  all  the  details  being  exactly  repre- 
sented as  afterwards  described  by  York  to  his  Duchess.  Of  all 
street-scenes  on  the  stage,  that  bit  of  Old  London  eclipsed  every- 
thing within  my  theatrical  experience.  The  peal  of  church-bells 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  ever  heard  within  a  playhouse  walls.  There 
is  for  me  a  melancholy  lesson  in  all  this  superb,  dumb,  inanimate 
truth  of  mere  surroundings,  when  in  conjunction  therewith  I  reflect 
that  so  little  of  the  living  action  remains  fixed  in  my  memory. 
Life,  therefore,  must  have  been  wanting.  Of  this  I  am  sure ; 
as  sure,  indeed,  as  that  thirty  years  hence  or  more  it  will  not  be  nearly 
so  difficult  a  matter  for  those  who  are  now  young  to  recollect  the 
sprightly  scene  in  front  of  Leonato's  house,  with  the  acting  of 
Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  and  the  members  of  the  Lyceum 
company  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  or  the  performance  of 
the  same  brilliant  group  in  Lord  Tennyson's  poem  of  "The  Cup," 
which  performance  not  even  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  could  despoil  of  its  poetic  quality. 
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"Sister  Grace." 

The  grey  smoke  of  the  battlefield  had  almost  cleared  away, 
And  in  a  welt'ring,  writhing  mass  the  dead  and  dying  lay  ; 
While  eyes,  so  bright  and  full  of  life  when  rang  the  morning  call, 
Now  stiff  and  glazed,  were  fixed  in  death,  or  scarcely  oped  at  all ; 
God's  creatures  these  !     His  noblest  works,  and  now,  but  nothing 

more 

Than  poor  maimed  sacrifices  piled  to  the  grim  fetish  War ; 
One  gallant  heart,  that  through  the  fray  had  throbbed  with  high 

resolve, 

Was  slowly  ebbing  on  its  way,  the  myst'ry  great  to  solve. 
A  fair-haired  British  officer,  prone-lying  where  he  fell, 
Amidst  a  heap,  like  fallen  sheaves,  mowed  down  by  shot  and 

shell, 

And  as  e'en  reason  yielded  fast  to  bitter  force  of  pain, 
Weak  fancy  closed  the  present  page,  unveiled  the  past  again. 
A  peaceful  home,  amongst  the  hills,  under  an  English  sky, 
With  gabled  roofs,  beneath  whose  eaves,  the  twitt'ring  songsters 

fly, 

A  spreading  lawn  of  richest  green,  a  gentle  trusting  face, 
Pure — in  its  calm  of  perfect  rest,  but — only  Cousin  Grace. 

An  orphan,  early  left  to  fight  life's  battles,  quite  alone, 
But  filling  a  dear  sister's  place,  as  though  she  were  his  own. 
Happy  and  modest,  good  and  kind,  yet,  as  stern  fate  befell, 
He  treasured  not  the  prize  at  hand.  She  loved  him — ah!  too  well. 
Why  need  the  cruel  story  now  in  lengthy  phrase  be  strung  ? — 
How   innocence  had  proved  no   shield    'gainst   lust's   seductive 

tongue, 

Be  his  the  blame,  his  the  remorse,  who  wrecked  a  fair  young  life, 
And  then,  by  dastard's  flight,  denied  to  her  the  name  of  wife, 
But,  lying  now  at  early  dawn,  existence  closing  fast, 
The  shadow  of  this  fearful  wrong  darkens  his  soul  at  last. 
And  sad  grave  eyes,  accusing  ghosts,  are  ever  on  him  bent, 
While,  with  an  anguished  cry,  Betrayed  !   the  smoke-wreathed  air 

is  rent, 

c    2 
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To  heaven  he  stretches  one  weak  hand,  utters  one  awful  moan. 
Then,  with  her  name  last  on  his  lips,  sinks  back  to  die — alone.. 
Across  the  field  of  conflict,  white-robed  mercy  in  their  train, 
A  band  of  women — golden  hearts — mid  dying  and  mid  slain, 
Wearing  the  Red  Cross  on  each  arm,  compassion  in  each  face, 
Fulfil  their  saintly  mission  well :  amongst  them  Sister  Grace. 

The  lines  of  anguish  on  the  brow,  the  pallor  of  the  cheek, 
The  patient  faith  of  those  blue  eyes,  of  gnawing  sorrow  speak. 
But  long  the  path  of  earthly  shame  with  humbled  feet  she'd  trocl, 
And,  for  a  hope  of  heaven  above,  given  a  life — to  God. 
Swift,  in  that  awful  haunt  of  death,  she  scans  each  stricken  form, 
All  cold  and  still  those  brave  hearts  now,  in  haven — after  storm- 
When,  a  deep  groan  upon  her  ears,  with  mournful  cadence  falls, 
And  her  own  name,  a  pleading  voice,  in  muffled  accents,  calls  ,~ 
And  starting,  quiv'ring  at  the  sound,  she  hurried  to  his  aid ; 
Then  knew  at  length  they'd  met  again,  betrayer  and  betrayed  ! 
But  now  the  bugle  loudly  sounds.     Hark  back  !  'tis  a  recall. 
She  hears  it  not,  nor  even  heeds  the  foeman's  hissing  ball ; 
But  strong,  in  the  great  strength  of  love,  uplifts  the  rigid  form. 
And  on  the  cold  and  pallid  face  imprints  her  kisses  warm, 
Around — in   showers — the  bullets   fall ;  e'en   must  she  pause   for 

breath, 

O  God  !  she's  hit!  One  kiss — the  last  :  it  is  the  kiss  of  death  T 
And  'neath  the  cold  stars,  at  his  side,  a  smile  on  her  pale  face, 
Recalled  to  heaven,  her  mission  o'er,  they  buried  Sister  Grace. 

FRANCIS  HARLOWE. 
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Marie   Francoise    Dumesnil. 

BY  FREDERICK  HAWKINS. 

MANY  of  the  audience  assembled  at  the  Come'die  Frangaise  on 
an  August  evening  in  1737  were  to  feel  that  they  would 
have  made  considerable  personal  sacrifices  rather  than  miss  the 
performance  then  given.  Racine's  perennial  Iphigenie  was  the 
play,  with  Marie  Franchise  Dumesnil,  an  actress  of  high  repute 
in  the  provinces,  in  the  part  of  Clytemnestre.  No  little  surprise 
\vas  caused  among  the  coxcombs  at  the  sides  of  the  stage  as  the 
debutante—  in  appearance  a  mere  girl,  scarcely  above  middle  height, 
reticent  in  manner,  and  acknowledging  in  low  voice  the  stereo- 
typed compliments  paid  to  her — came  from  a  dressing-room 
to  the  wing  for  the  signal  to  appear.  Could  she  scale 
the  loftiest  heights  of  tragedy  ?  Her  acting  soon  furnished 
a  decisive  reply  in  the  affirmative.  In  painting  the  soul  of 
Clytemnestre  she  underwent  a  sort  of  transformation.  Her  dark 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire,  her  voice  became  sonorous  and  terrible, 
her  figure  dilated  until  imaginative  spectators  thought  it  towered 
above  all  others. 

"  Une  actrice  parut :  Melpomene  elle-meme 
Ceignit  son  front  altier  d'un  sanglant  diademe  : 
Dumesnil  est  son  nom ;  1'amour  et  la  fureur, 
Toutes  les  passions  fermentent  dans  son  coeur  ; 
Les  tyrants  a  sa  voix  vont  rentrer  dans  le  poudre ; 
Son  geste  est  un  eclair,  ses  yeux  lancent  la  foudre." 

In  truth,  she  brought  to  her  task  a  glowing  energy  of  spirit,  and 
under  its  inspiring  influence  she  might  be  said  to  have  changed 
her  being.  Her  style,  too,  was  marked  by  a  large  degree  of  truth 
to  nature,  refinement,  and  technical  skill.  Roar  after  roar  of 
applause  accompanied  her  progress,  and  when  the  curtain  fell  it 
•was  evident  that  a  not  unworthy  successor  to  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
had  at  length  been  discovered. 
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Meagre,  indeed,  is  the  information  handed  down  to  us  as  to  the 
early  life  of  the  new  tragedy  queen.  However,  it  is  known  that 
she  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  October,  1711,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  a  poor  Norman  gentleman  in  the  constabulary  of  the 
Marechaux  de  France,  and  was  brought  up  at  her  father's  house 
at  Fontenay-les- Lou  vets,  Forest  of  Ecouver,  near  Alencon. 
What  induced  her  to  make  the  stage  her  profession  is  not  stated. 
Like  Mdlle.  Lecouvreur,  she  began  her  career  at  theatres 
in  the  east  of  France,  achieving  her  first  noteworthy  successes  at 
Strasburg  and  Compiegne.  It  was  at  the  first  of  these  places, 
which  might  fairly  have  prided  itself  upon  being  a  nursery  of 
histrionic  genius,  that  she  received  the  invitation  from  his 
majesty's  players  to  try  her  fortune  in  Paris. 

Mdlle.  Dumesnil  made  rapid  progress  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise,  distinguishing  herself  particularly  as  Phedre,  Cle"opatre  in 
"  Rodogune,"  and  Elizabeth  in  the  "  Comte  d'Essex."  Her 
impersonation  of  the  second  of  these  characters  was  in  itself  a 
proof  that  she  had  the  means  of  inspiring  her  audience  with 
terror.  Her  aspect  in  the  delivery  of  the  imprecations  was  so 
fearful  that  people  in  the  front  of  the  parterre  involuntarily  drew 
back  whenever  she  swept  down  to  the  footlights  ;  and  a  soldier  on 
duty  behind  the  scenes,  carried  away  by  her  rageful  line — 

Je  maudirais  les  dieux  s'ils  me  rendaient  le  jour, 

could  not  be  restrained  from  assaulting  her.  In  tenderness  she 
proved  no  less  impressive,  at  least  if  Grandval's  testimony  on 
the  point  may  be  accepted.  Poets  hastened  to  do  her  homage  : 
one  saluted  her  as  Melpomene  incarnate  ;  Boissy,  in  his  "  Apologie 
du  Siecle,"  revived  at  the  Comedie  Italienne  made  Momus 
say  : — 

Dans  ses  brillants  essais,  qu'applaudit  tout  Paris, 
Le  supreme  talent  se  deVeloppe  en  elle  ; 
Et,  prenant  un  essor  dont  les  yeux  sont  surpris, 
Elle  ne  suit  personne,  et  promet  un  modele. 

Such  an  impression  could  have  but  one  result ;  on  the  8th  of 
October,  after  playing  Phedre  before  the  Court  at  Fontainbleau, 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Comedie  at  full  part. 

Her  debut  had  the  important  effect  of  setting  Voltaire  to  work 
upon  a  new  tragedy.  No  French  dramatist  had  yet  done  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  impressive  story  of  "  Merope."  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment  that  we  recur  to  Gilbert's 
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"  Philoclee  et  Telephonic,"  Lachapelle's  "  Te"Iephonte,"  and 
Lagrange-Chancel's  "  Amasis."  In  Italy,  however,  the  deside- 
ratum was,  to  a  large  extent,  supplied  by  Maffei,  who,  borrowing. 
some  details  of  his  plot  from  the  last-mentioned  piece  and  an 
opera,  handled  the  subject  with  conspicuous  sensibility  and  skill. 
First  produced  in  1713,  his  "  Merope  "  was  transferred  about 
four  years  afterwards  to  the  Paris  Comedie  Italienne,  partly 
because  Lelio  had  a  more  decided  vocation  for  tragedy  than 
comedy.  In,  or  soon  after,  1733,  when  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Maffei,  Voltaire  conceived  the  idea  of  himself  writing  a 
"  Merope,"  but  thought  fit  to  defer  its  execution.  Adrienne. 
Lecouvreur  was  dead,  and  neither  Mdlle.  Gaussin  nor  Madame 
Quinault-Dufresne  was  capable  of  impersonating  the  queen- 
mother  with  the  desired  effect.  In  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  the  anxiously-expected  actress  had  at  length 
appeared,  and  the  poet  went  to  work  with  characteristic  ardour. 
"  A  new  tragedy,"  he  writes  to  Thieriot,  in  December,  "  is  the 
demon  which  at  present  torments  my  imagination.  Physics, 
geometry,  adieu  until  Easter  1 "  And  on  the  same  day  he  sent 
by  coach  to  Cideville  a  rough  draft  of  "  Merope" — "a  tragedy 
without  love,"  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  "and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  all  the  more  tender." 

Four  years  passed  away,  and  Voltaire,  finding  that  a  "  Merope  " 
by  Clement  de  Geneve  was  finished,  sent  his  own  tragedy  on  that 
subject  to  the  players,  who  accepted  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 
Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  of  course,  was  to  be  the  queen- mother,  with 
Paulin  as  Polyphonte,  Sarrazin  as  Narbas,  and  Roselli  as 
Egysthe.  Not  without  misgivings  did  this  section  of  the 
company  proceed  to  learn  their  parts.  Few  pieces  had  caused  so 
wide  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
shown  as  "  Merope."  Formed  on  the  Greek  model,  it  had  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  love  intrigue,  and  for  this  reason  was  hailed 
with  unqualified  satisfaction  by  all  persons  of  scholarly  tastes. 
"Whatever  maybe  its  success  in  fickle  Paris,"  writes  Father  Tourne- 
mine,  one  of  the  author's  instructors  at  the  College  Loois-le-Grand, 
to  Father  Brumoy,  "it  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  our  most 
perfect  tragedies.  Euripides  treated  the  story  in  '  Cresphontes,' 
and  at  each  representation  of  his  piece,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle, 
the  people  were  agitated  by  an  extraordinary  emotion.  '  Cres- 
phontes '  is  lost ;  Voltaire  has  restored  it  to  us.  In  the  '  Merope 
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of  our  illustrious  friend  " — for  these  priests  loved  him  in  spite  of  his 
heterodoxy — "  you  have  found  the  simplicity,  and  truth,  and 
pathos  of  Euripides."  On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  a 
love  intrigue  was  regarded  by  practical  persons  as  a  source  of 
weakness.  Mdlle.  Quinault  and  the  Comte  d'Argental  had  gone 
•so  far  as  to  hold  that  "  Merope"  was  "unplayable"  before  a  French 
parterre.  Voltaire  himself  seems  tc  have  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  result.  He  superintended  the  rehearsals  in  person,  and  was 
more  than  usually  hard  to  please.  "  Monsieur,"  said  Mdlle. 
'Dumesnil,  "  to  act  as  you  wish  I  should  need  to  have  a  devil  in 
me."  "  Precisely,"  he  replied  ;  "  to  excel  in  any  art  one  must  be 
possessed  of  a  devil."  Paulin,  whose  awe-inspiring  eyebrows  and 
voice  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  picture,  also  gave 
'him  much  trouble,  but  was  eventually  brought  up  to  the  required 
standard.  "  In  fact,"  said  the  poet  to  a  friend,  "  this  Polyphontes 
is  a  tyrant  reared  a  la  brochette." 

Euripides'  "  Cresphontes"  could  hardly  have  been  witnessed  by 
the  people  of  Athens  with  greater  emotion  than  that  aroused  by  the 
•first  performance  of  "Merope"  (1743).  Father  Tournemine's 
•estimate  of  the  tragedy  was  not  extravagantly  high.  Never,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  had  the  story  of  Merope — as  here 
treated — that  of  a  mother  who  recognises  in  the  supposed 
murderer  of  a  long-lost  son  that  long-lost  son  himself,  who  finds 
that  she  can  save  his  life  only  by  wedding  the  hateful  usurper  of 
fcer  dead  husband's  throne,  and  who,  long  a  prey  to  contending 
passions,  is  finally  rewarded  for  her  constancy  in  affliction — been 
treated,  by  a  hand  so  firm,  so  sympathethic,  so  skilful.  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil's  representation  of  the  heroine  supplied  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  the  author's  success  complete.  According  to  all 
•extant  testimony,  she  was  at  once  artistic  and  natural,  dignified 
and  womanly,  terrible  and  pathetic.  "  What  do  you  think," 
Voltaire  asks,  "  of  an  actress  who  keeps  an  audience  in  tears  for 
three  acts  one  after  another  ?  " 

Par  ces  pleurs,  par  un  sort  si  triste, 

Merope,  pour  son  fils  a  su  nous  allarmer : 
Eh  !  qui  pourrait  ne  point  aimer ; 

La  veuve  de  Cresphonte,  et  la  mere  d'Egysthe? 

Dumesnil,  apprends-moi  ce  secret  si  vante, 

Le  talent  seducteur  d'emouvoir  et  de  plaire  ; 

Sans  tesdivins  talents  Apollon  cut  doute", 

Qu'on  put  preter  encore  des  charmes  a  Voltaire — 
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were  the  concluding  lines  of  a  compliment  addressed  to  heron  the 
spot.  Especially  fine  was  her  acting  when,  in  the  fourth  act, 
Polyphonte  orders  the  soldiers  to  give  the  unknown  Egysthe  a 
short  shrift,  and  Merope,  though  knowing  that  such  an  avowal 
will  only  confirm  the  tyrant  in  his  full  determination,  is  driven  in 
her  anguish  to  exclaim — 

Arrele,  il  est  mon  fils ! 

Hitherto,  even  in  scenes  of  the  most  delirious  passion,  actresses 
had  been  accustomed  to  measure  their  steps ;  Mdlle.  Dumesnil 
darted  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  a  corner  of  the  stage  to 
protect  her  threatened  son,  and  the  innovation  was  saluted  with 
unmistakable  warmth.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Fontenelle,  now 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  but  still  a  playgoer,  "  that  the  perform- 
ance of  Merope  will  do  much  honour  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  and  the 
reading  of  it  a  good  deal  more  to  Mdlle.  Dumesnil."  Voltaire 
frankly  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  "  I  doubt,"  he  said, 
"  whether  '  Merope '  will  succeed  out  of  doors  as  well  as  it  does  in 
the  theatre.  It  is  my  actress  who  makes  the  piece." 

Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  whose  career  rose  to  its  culminating  point  in 
this  impersonation,  was  to  dignify  the  stage  for  about  thirty- 
three  years  longer.  From  1743  to  1765  she  had  the  formidable 
rivalry  of  Clairon  to  contend  with,  but  remained  unapproachable 
in  some  of  the  characters  previously  associated  with  her  name. 
Among  the  best  of  her  "  creations  "  were  Semiramis  in  Voltaire's 
tragedy,  Clytemnestre  in  "  Oreste,"  and  Marguerite  d'Anjou  in 
Laharpe's  "  Comte  de  Warwick."  Now  and  then  she  made  an 
excursion  into  the  domain  of  seriotis  comedy,  and  in  parts  like 
the  Gouvernante  in  Lachaussee's  piece  of  that  name,  from  which 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  may  have  derived  the  idea  of  "  East  Lynne," 
was  completely  at  her  ease.  In  "  Esope  a  la  Cour,"  as  we  learn 
from  the  "  Souvenirs  et  les  Regrets  du  Vieil  Amateur  Dramatique," 
she  played  the  mother  of  Rhodope,  a  comparatively  subordinate 
personage,  with  sufficient  feeling  and  skill  to  step  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  When,  in  the  course  of  her  complaint  to 
Esope  of  the  wretchedness  of  her  daughter  in  the  midst  of 
opulence,  and  having  said,  with  a  bonhomie,  at  once  pleasing  and 

impressive — 

J'ai  loue  cet  habit  pour  paraitre  un  peu  brave, 
she   uttered  in   an   accent  so  true  and  pathetic  the  subsequent 

line — 

Pour  m'avoir  meconnue  en  suis-je  moins  sa  mere, 
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that  the  whole  of  the  audience  was  visibly  moved.  Unlike  Clairon 
and  Lekain,  she  aimed  at  magnificence  rather  than  partial 
historical  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  costume,  delighting  to  array 
herself  in  all  the  bravery  of  satin  and  velvet  and  diamonds.  It  is 
said  of  her  dress  as  Athalie  or  Semiramis  that  only  a  few 
trifling  alterations  were  needed  to  make  it  resemble  that 
of  the  Queen  of  France  at  State  ceremonies.  On  one  occasion, 
it  must  be  added,  she  appeared  to  much  less  advantage  than  usual. 
In  an  entr'acte  at  the  first  representation  of  Marmontel's 
"  Heraclides,"  after  having  been  "  applauded  with  transport,"  she 
hastily  drank  what  her  maid  had  given  to  her  as  wine  and  water, 
but  what  happened  to  be  wine  undiluted.  It  flew  to  her 
head  ;  the  weakness  of  her  utterance  turned  pathos  into  ridicule, 
and  the  performance  ended  in  disaster.  This  incident  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  impression  that  she  habitually  used  stimu- 
lants while  acting.  Marmontel  says  that  she  "aimait  le  vin," 
and  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  his  invaluable  "  Life  of  Garrick," 
speaks  of  the  "  fatal  refreshment "  awaiting  her  at  the  wings. 
"  Iphigenie  en  Aulide?"  sneered  a  small  wit  at  one  of  her 
performances  in  Racine's  superb  tragedy ;  "  rather  say 
Iphigenie  en  Champagne."  If  the  Fleury  Memoirs  may 
be  trusted,  however,  the  beverage  she  affected  was 
nothing  but  a  nauseous  mixture  of  bouillon  de  poulet  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  wine — a  mixture  more  likely  to 
derange  the  stomach  than  the  brain.  Off  the  stage,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find,  Mdlle.  Dumesnil  was  distinguished  by  a  dignified 
simplicity  of  manner,  an  unostentatious  mode  of  living,  a  peculiar 
indifference  to  flattery,  and  a  readiness  to  help  less  fortunate 
members  of  her  profession.  Esteemed  both  as  a  woman  and  as 
an  actress,  she  retired  from  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  in  1776,  and 
in  the  following  year  made  her  last  bow  to  the  audience  in  a 
performance  there  for  her  benefit.  Her  modest  pension  from  the 
theatre  was  stopped  by  the  Revolution,  but  she  seems  to  have 
saved  enough  to  pass  the  evening  of  her  days  in  moderate  comfort 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  she  died  on  the  2Oth  February,  1803, 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  Not  long  previously  her  name  had  been 
before  the  public  as  the  authoress  of  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
reply  to  the  Memoires  of  Mdlle.  Clairon.  It  would  seem  that  the 
"  bonne  Dumesnil,"  as  Voltaire  called  her,  remained  on  the  stage 
a  little  too  long.  "  Mdlle.  Dumesnil's  retirement,"  wrote  one  of 
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her  most  fervent  admirers,  Grimm,  at  the  time  of  that  event, 
"  has  created  but  a  slight  impression.  She  is  not  regretted,  for  the 
reason  that  she  has  been  regretted  some  years.  Nevertheless," 
he  adds,  "the  memory  of  this  actress  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
French  theatre.  We  shall  never  see  Merope,  or  Agrappine,  or 
SeVniramis  without  recalling  to  mind  how  admirable  she  was  in 
parts  of  this  kind.  She  has  contributed  little  to  the  progress  of 
art,  but  has  cultivated  it  with  a  caractere  original" 


A  Fantasy. 

IN  my  low  and  narrow  bed, 
Every  dream  for  ever  fled  ; 
Cold  earth  pillowing  my  head, 
Shall  I  sleep  when  I  am  dead  ? 

Oh  !  that  sweet  unceasing  rest, 
While  the  world  above  my  breast, 

Struggling  with  its  cares  oppressed, 
Wakes  no  echo  in  my  nest. 

Then  :  o'er  me  slowly  stealing, 
As  I  sleep,  unheeding  feeling, 

Past  regret  and  vain  appealing, 
Creeps  decay,  its  spell  revealing. 

In  the  shimmer  of  my  hair, 
It  shall  weave  its  grayness  there, 

Touch  my  cheek,  so  round  and  fair, 
With  a  blemish  past  repair. 

And  my  eyes  shall  droop  and  melt, 
And  my  lips,  where  kisses  dwelt, 

Wither  'neath  the  cruel  stealth 
Of  that  last  long  kiss  unfelt. 
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And  each  curve  and  supple  grace 

Of  my  form  shall  it  efface, 
And  Death's  hideousness  replace 

All  resemblance  to  my  race. 

Then  the  Earth's  mysterious  power 

With  new  birth  shall  me  endow'r. 
And  I'll  wake  some  sunny  hour 

On  her  breast — a  beauteous  flow'r! 

And  the  sun's  caresses  sweet, 

Stir  my  petall'd  heart  to  beat ; 
'Till  my  perfumed  soul  shall  fleet, 

Swift  my  lost  love's  kiss  to  meet. 

And  our  mingled  souls  shall  soar, 

Far  away  the  wide  world  o'er, 
On  through  Heaven's  golden  door, 

Into  bliss  fcr  ever  more ! 

/NNA   COMTESSE    DE    BREMONT. 
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Three  Arabian  Niohts. 

o 
BY  MARIE  DE  MENSIAUI. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  when  spending  six  months  in  that  most 
enchanting  of  Southern  ports,  the  beautiful  El-Djezair,  I 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  very  dear  friend,  alas  !  she  also  is  but  a  memory 
now.  Her  busband  held  a  very  high  post  in  the  French  military 
staff,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  every  place  in  Algiers  was  free  of 
access  to  us,  had  we  been  content  to  visit  them  officially ;  this, 
however,  but  ill-satisfied  our  craving  for  adventure,  a  craving 
natural  enough  at  our  age,  and  considering  this  was  our  first  visit 
to  Algiers.  This  applies  to  my  friend  and  I,  the  rest  of  our  party 
being  old  Algerians  in  experience.  Our  party  was  made  up  of 
five,  and,  as  in  a  spirit  of  fun  we  had  given  each  other  nick-names 
appropriate  to  the  country,  I  will  as  a  matter  of  convenience  use 
those  names  during  the  course  of  my  narrative.  Mine  hosts 
assumed  the  names  of  Ab-el-Mahr  and  Fatina  ;  another  lady,  old 
enough  to  be  our  mother,  was  called  Yamina ;  and  I  merely  trans- 
lated my  name  Marie  into  the  Arab  Meriem.  A  great  friend  of 
Ab-el-Mahr,  and  a  constant  visitor  to  our  villa  (one  of  the  prettiest 
in  Mustapha  Superieur),  was  a  French  officer,  who,  asSidi-Nehd, 
became  an  important  member  of  our  party,  for  as  he  proved  to  be 
an  accomplished  Arab  scholar,  we  decided  under  his  guidance  to 
venture  on  some  night  rambles  in  the  Casbah  (the  Casbah  pro- 
perly designates  the  Citadel  alone,  but  the  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  Arab,  or  upper  town). 

Our  first  expedition  was  an  eventful  one.  The  month  was 
October,  the  hour  eight  o'clock  (night  in  that  climate).  At  an 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  we  met  Sidi-Nehd,  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  tall  Biskri  (native  of  Biskra)  artistically  draped 
in  a  white  Bernous.  The  latter,  Hamed,  was  to  be  our  guide. 
We  contrived  to  squeeze  into  a  large  Ian  Jau,  Hamed  mounting 
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the  box,  and  we  dismissed  our  equipage  at  the  summit  of  the 
Monte"e  Rovigo,  having  selected  this  high  point  that  our  walk 
might  be  down  hill. 

The  night  was  warm  and  balmy,  the  moonlight  beautiful.  We 
had  no  special  purpose  in  view,  and  wandered  through  a  labyrinth 
of  streets  with  quaint  names.  Rue  He"liopolis,  rue  Ximenes,  rue 
Mont-Thabor,  des  Palmiers,  du  Sphinx,  Annibal,  de  la  Grue,  &c. 
It  was  indeed  like  living  one  of  the  Arabian  nights,  and  we  felt 
that  Ahroun-el-Reschid  ought  to  have  been  among  us.  Dark 
streets  built  in  steps  like  a  huge  staircase  ;  white  houses  lighted 
up  by  the  moon,  or  by  an  occasional  gas  lamp  ;  the  one  modern 
touch  serving  to  remind  one  that  this  was  not  a  dream.  Other 
houses  cloaked  in  shadow.  Here  a  dense  native  population  crowd- 
ing the  chief  thoroughfare,  walking  or  sitting  in  their  little  shops ; 
the  caf£s  full  of  white  Bernous,  the  Arabs  squatting  or  lying  down. 
Here,  through  a  sequence  of  doors,  a  glimpse  of  a  woman  on  a 
sofa.  Suddenly,  in  a  deserted  street,  a  flash  of  gold  under  the 
moonlight ;  'twas  a  woman  who  had  come  out  on  her  doorstep, 
attired  in  her  indoor  dress  ;  gold  embroidered,  gold  sequins  round 
her  neck,  a  gauze  turban  decked  with  flowers  that  sweetened  the 
air  with  the  breath  of  the  jasmine.  As  we  passed  on  our  way,  she 
eyed  us  curiously,  smoking  her  cigarette  the  while.  Further  on, 
another  woman  behind  a  grating ;  and  in  another  street,  a  head 
laden  with  gold  coins,  looking  out  through  so  small  an  aperture  in 
the  first  floor,  that  it  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  very  wall.  In  the 
rue  Mont-Thabor  we  entered  a  large  cafe,  full  to  overflowing. 
The  Arabs  are  a  most  courteous  race,  it  is  evidently  a  question  of 
personal  dignity  with  them  ;  room  was  at  once  made  for  us.  The 
place  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  decorated  with  imitation 
chandeliers,  cut  out  of  coloured  paper.  The  natives  were  drink- 
ing coffee  and  tea,  the  tea  served  in  glasses  and  flavoured  with 
orange-flower  water,  and  smoking  Narguiles  (Renguila  in  Arab) 
and  cigarettes. 

On  a  small  platform,  built  in  bricks,  a  portly  Arab  gifted  with  a 
fine  voice  was  reading  aloud  from  a  large  book  before  him,  the 
book  being  no  other  than  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  the  part  selected 
"  Sindbad  the  Sailor."  This  man  must  have  been  a  fine  elocu- 
tionist ;  although  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  I  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  his  rendering.  No  need  to  tell  me 
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this  was  a  bit  of  dialogue,  and  that,  although  the  two  characters 
were  extremely  polite  to  each  other,  there  was  a  strong  diversion 
in  their  opinion  ;  the  intonation,  the  look,  the  gestures  of  the 
reader  were  so  expressive,  that  I  could  understand  him  better 
than  some  would-be  reciters  speaking  in  a  language  with  which  I 
am  conversant.  In  the  course  of  the  reading  some  verses  occurred, 
and  here  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  among  the  Arabs,  poetry 
is  never  spoken,  but  is  intoned  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
service,  with  the  addition  of  modulations,  forming  a  set  otMelopee 
that  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  charm.  Thus  have  I  heard  the 
Koran  read  in  the  Djamas  (Mosques).  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
true  artistic  interpretation  that  we  lingered  there  content  and 
pleased  to  listen,  though  we  understood  not. 

We  could  not  stay  there  all  night,  however,  and  so  resumed  our 
peregrinations.  Hamed  whispered  something  to  Sidi-Nehd,  and 
both  disappeared  in  a  dark  small  house,  situated  in  a  dark  small 
street.  This  behaviour  slightly  puzzled  the  rest  of  our  party,  but 
Sidi-Nehd  soon  returned  and  explained  that  Hamed  had  told  him 
this  was  the  abode  of  some  Almees  (professional  dancing  girls)  ; 
they  had  been  to  reconnoitre,  the  girls  were  willing  to  give  us  an 
impromptu  dance,  and  as  the  place  was  clean,  though  not  palatial, 
he  thought  ladies  might  venture.  Ab-el-Mahr,  who  had  sunk  his 
official  rank  in  the  incognito  of  mufti,  was  quite  willing,  the  ladies 
eager  for  the  novelty,  so  we  entered  the  temple  of  Terpsichore. 

By  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  we  clambered  up  to  the  upper 
storey  by  the  strangest  of  staircases ;  one  step  was  but  a  few  inches 
in  height,  the  next  full  two  feet.  We  escaped  breaking  our  necks, 
however,  and  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  reception  chamber  by 
the  old  mother,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  which  covered  her 
head  as  well  as  her  limbs.  The  room  was  small,  about  six  feet 
each  way ;  the  floor  was  tiled,  the  walls  white-washed,  with  two 
little  painted  wood  etageres  hung  on  it.  The  Mauresquc  who  had 
lighted  us  up,  placed  the  candle  on  the  chest  of  drawers  (a 
European  piece  of  furniture  universally  adopted  by  the  natives), 
and  asked  what  we  would  like  to  drink  ;  this  meant  tea  or  coffee 
as  at  an  English  party,  but  we  declined,  having  partaken  of  coffee 
whilst  listening  to  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor."  This  girl,  who  spoke  a 
little  French,  was  clad  in  a  very  handsome  costume ;  her  necklet 
made  of  gold  coins  (modern)  strung  together,  to  the  value  of  three 
or  four  hundred  francs,  her  fortune  no  doubt. 
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Preliminaries  began.     The  gentlemen  lighted  cigarettes,  and  we 
all,  including  two  Almees  and  the  old  mother,  sat  down  on  a  kind 
of  low  mattress  that  ran  round  the  room.     Hamed  and  a  brother 
of  the  girls  lounged  by  the  door,  and  the  third  Maiiresquc  stood  up 
to  dance.     One  of  her  sisters  then  took  her  derbouka   (an  Arab 
drum  made  of  earthenware).     She  wore  a  most  peculiar  head- 
dress, a  scarf  twisted  something  like  a  turban,  and  from  one  of 
her  ears  depended  a  long  chaplet  of  natural  jasmine  flowers.     The 
dancing  girl  proceeded  to  her  toilette,  she  only  wore  a    white 
chemisette  and  serouale    (wide  trousers).       From    the    chest  of 
drawers  she  produced  a  Foutah,  a  square  piece  of  stuif,  generally 
of  rich  fabric,  which  does  duty  for  a  skirt  (when  in  full  dress),  two 
corners  being  knotted  together  on  one  hip,  also  a  gold  sash  which 
is  tied  in  front  over  the  Foutah.     Two  coloured  handkerchiefs 
were  held,  one  in  each  hand,  and  she  begun  her  dance  to  the 
accompaniment  of  singing,  the  derbouka,  and  clapping  of  hands, 
in  which  we  joined.     This  dance  was  little  more  than  a  slow 
shuffling  of  her  naked  feet  on  the  floor,  with  a  swinging  motion  of 
the  hips ;  the  handkerchiefs  she  would  wave  about,  then  catching 
the  flying  end  of  each  in  the  opposite  hand,  would  hide  her  face 
behind  them  with  pretended  coyness ;  she  would  next  allow  her 
eyes  to  peep  over,  and  finally  fling  her  arms  apart  and  re-appear 
smiling.     This  was  gone  through  several  times,  the  feet  moving 
ceaselessly,  yet  never  leaving  the  ground.  It  was  strange,  odd,  but 
neither  pretty  nor  graceful.     The   A  Imee  who  spoke  French,  now 
took  her  turn,  her  sister  handing  her  the  handkerchiefs,  and  also 
the  Foutah  and  sash,  which  she  donned.     She  then  gave  us  what 
she  called  a  country  or  harvest  dance.      Raising  both  arms  above 
her  head,  she  would  leap  forward  a  few  paces,  then  step  back, 
gradually  lowering  her   arms  and  throwing  back  her  head  and 
bust,  until  it  appeared  that  she  must  fall  backward,    but  that 
instant  the  arms  would  be  raised  above  her  head,  and  she  would 
bound  afresh  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  all  done  in  rhythmical 
cadence.     This  is  but  a  lame  description  of  what  proved  most 
attractive ;  these  movements,  rendered  with  exceeding  grace,  were 
really  charming,  and  would  be  well  worth  importing  into  our 
European  ballets.     To  those  who  having  visited  Algiers  might 
doubt  my  statement,  I  will  answer  that  I  was  much  disappointed 
when  told  the  first  was  the  usual  A  Imee  dance,  and  the  latter  an 
exceptional  dance,  more  known  to  country  girls  than  to  professional 
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dancers.  After  this  we  offered  the  fair  Mauresque  some  small 
addition  to  her  necklace,  and  departed,  Yamina  narrowly  escaping 
a  fall  in  the  staircase.  Passing  through  the  rue  des  Abencerages, 
through  an  open  door  we  saw  several  \Iauresques  seated  in  a  circle; 
one  was  singing,  and  we  stopped  to  listen.  Seeing  that  we  were 
interested,  Ab-el-Mahr  asked  Sidi-Nehd  to  go  and  enquire  if  they 
would  not  give  us  some  songs.  This  was  soon  arranged,  and  we 
were  taken  up  to  the  first  floor,  a  larger  and  better  decorated  room 
than  the  last,  and  with  a  practicable  staircase  this  time.  To  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  derbouka,  we  heard  several  songs  ; 
one  especially  struck  us  by  its  plaintive  melody,  it  was  sung  in 
short  sentences  with  a  pause  between  each.  At  my  request  Sidi- 
Nehd  gave  us  a  translation  of  the  words  : 

"  He  who  has  loved  has  drunk  bitterness. 

"  All  his  heart  is  inflames. 

"And  all  the  water  of  the  sea  cannot  extinguish  the  fire." 

After  this,  the  Mauresques  who  were  also  A  Imees  gave  us  some 
very  good  dancing  of  its  kind,  and  here  again  a  country  dance 
proved  the  best.  Two  girls  holding  each  other's  hands,  and  going 
through  some  movements  not  unlike  calisthenics,  revolving  round 
each  other,  and  never  leaving  hold  of  the  hands  the  while. 
Whenever  we  applauded,  they  would  come  and  kiss  our  hands 
(that  of  the  ladies  I  mean).  One  of  them,  the  tall  Aicha,  had  a 
most  peculiar  way  of  doing  so ;  she  would  kiss  the  palm  of  her 
henna  stained  hand,  and  placing  it  under  ours,  withdraw  it  gently, 
so  that  both  palms  should  touch. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  we  took  our  departure,  the  youthful 
Tamani  presented  Fatma  with  a  nosegay  of  jasmine  and  cassie, 
while  Ab-el-Mahr  left  them  a  more  tangible  remembrance  of  our 
visit.  We  soon  found  ourselves  back  in  the  French  town,  feeling 
as  if  we  had  just  awakened  from  a  dream. 

Our  curiosity  had  been  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  dancing,  but  we 
were  anxious  to  hear  some  really  good  Arab  music.  The  best  and 
most  popular  musicians,  those  who  were  engaged  for  every  wed- 
ding or  festival,  used  nearly  every  evening  to  play  in  a  cafe  not 
far  from  the  Synagogue  Randon.  This  being  an  Arab  cafe  the 
innate  politeness  and  courtesy  of  the  natives  made  it  quite  pos- 
sible for  ladies  to  venture  in  such  a  place.  After  several  disappoint- 
ments, for  there  had  been  many  weddings  of  late,  the  gentlemen 
apprised  us  that  they  were  about  to  take  us  to  what  they  jokingly 
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termed  the  Arab  Opera,  that  very  night.  We  were  all  delighted, 
but  I  was  specially  interested  ;  curiosity  alone  moved  my  friends, 
I,  a  true  lover  of  music,  wished  to  find  out  for  myself  if  all  that  had 
been  said  about  the  Arab  scale  was  true.  It  is  not  made  up  of 
infinitesimal  fractions  of  tones,  as  some  travellers  affirm.  The 
Arabs  have  fourteen  different  modes  or  scales,  but  in  each  the 
intervals  are  made  up  of  tones  and  semitones  exactly  as  in  our 
scale.  I  could  speak  at  length  on  this  subject,  but  space  precludes 
such  an  attempt.  Our  orchestra  was  made  up  of  a  derbouka,  a 
tambourine,  a  violin,  and  three  mandolines ;  the  musicians  being 
all  vocalists  and  singing  in  unison  with  the  stringed  instruments, 
for  harmony  finds  no  place  in  Arab  music  except  in  the  basso 
furnished  by  the  derbouka,  tambourine,  or  drum.  One  of  the 
most  striking  points  in  Arab  music  is  its  marked  rhythm  ;  so  essen- 
tial does  it  appear  to  be,  that  I  never  heard  an  Arab  sing  without 
an  accompaniment  of  some  sort.  If  no  instrument  is  at  hand,  he 
will  mark  the  time  by  striking  on  a  glass,  a  cup,  a  piece  of 
wood.  If  he  be  walking  along  a  country  road  and  humming  to 
himself,  he  will  clap  his  hands  or  swing  his  body,  but  the  rhythm 
will  invariably  be  marked  by  something.  Travellers  have  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Arab  melody,  but  might  they  not  deny  the 
beauty  of  the  music  of  every  country  were  they  to  hear  but  their 
street  singers?  When  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Arab 
music  rendered  by  native  artistes,  one  is  soon  fascinated  by  its 
poetical  charm.  The  songs  have  a  tune  appreciable  to  European 
ears,  and  this  is  embellished  by  modulations  and  florid  passages, 
the  latter  being  improvised  by  the  singer.  The  curious  part  is 
that,  whilst  the  voices  and  instruments  are  all  in  unison,  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  musical  phrases  is  absolutely  harmonic.  There  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  Arab  melodies  are  seldom  common- 
place, they  have  a  kind  of  wild  refinement,  which  is  their  greatest 
charm.  Some  of  our  party  declared  that  the  reason  of  my  thorough 
appreciation  of  Arab  music  came  from  the  fact  of  my  being 
a  dreamer,  that  what  I  saw  in  the  music  was  in  my  own  imagi- 
nation ;  if  this  be  the  case,  why  is  not  my  imagination  awakened 
by  the  average  ballad  ?  Among  the  best  are  the  old  Andalusian 
songs,  handed  down  from  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  ancestors  of  Spanish  national  airs.  A  violin 
solo  brought  to  my  notice  a  curious  fact.  The  Arab  violinist 
holds  his  violin  downwards  resting  on  his  knee,  and  in  the  right 
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hand,  the  bow  being  held  in  the  left;  and  stranger  still,  the 
bow  is  simply  passed  horizontally  across  the  strings,  when  the 
outer  strings  are  to  be  played  upon  it  is  the  violin  that  is  swung 
round  to  meet  the  bow.  In  conclusion,  Arab  tunes  are  not 
untangible,  for  to  this  day  I  can  play  from  memory  one  of  those  I 
heard  on  that  night. 

Our  third  expedition,  especially  planned  at  the  request  of 
Yamina,  caused  great  excitement  among  us ;  after  the  graceful, 
and  the  melodious,  we  were  to  see  the  horrible,  one  of  the  seances 
or  ceremonies  which  are  held  every  Friday  evening  by  A'issaouas, 
the  fanatic  followers  of  the  Marabou  Sidi-Mohamed-ben-Ai'ssa. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  met  an  Arab  gentleman,  by 
name  Mohamed,  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  offer  himself  as 
our  guide,  Ab-el-Mahr  thinking  it  best  to  have  a  native  with  us. 
In  a  street  turning  out  of  the  Rue  de  la  Casbah,  we  entered  the 
courtyard  of  a  Moorish  house  ;  this  court,  large  and  under  cover, 
and  with  matting  on  the  floor,  was  well  lighted  up.  In  an  upper 
gallery  were  veiled  Mauresques  and  children,  under  the  gallery  the 
rows  of  chairs  were  soon  filled  by  many  English  and  a  few  French. 
Opposite  the  entrance  door,  another  door  led  into  a  sort  of  closet 
where  fortunes  were  being  told  by  a  Guetzana.  The  way  these 
women  proceed  is  simplicity  itself;  a  handkerchief  is  spread  on  the 
ground,  then  a  handful  of  beans  and  small  stones  are  thrown  on 
it,  in  their  position,  the  Guetzana  reads  your  fortune,  sometimes 
throwing  in  a  piece  of  charcoal  "  to  make  light."  Seated  on  the 
floor,  the  chief  had  a  small  low  table  before  him,  on  which  a 
Brazero,  a  lighted  taper,  and  other  things  were  placed.  On  either 
side  of  him,  seated  in  semicircle,  were  the  tambourine  players, 
the  A'issaouas  being  grouped  about  on  the  matting.  Some  pas- 
tilles were  burned,  the  tambourines,  about  a  dozen  of  them,  were 
tuned  by  means  of  fire  and  water,  and  then  they  began  to  play, 
louder  and  louder,  faster  and  faster,  in  a  manner  both  deafening 
and  intoxicating  at  the  same  time,  while  the  women  above  filled 
the  place  with  their  shrill  cries.  Suddenly,  a  mulatto  who  had 
been  for  some  time  rolling  his  head  and  showing  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  with  a  wild  roar  sprung  over  the  heads  of  some  of  his  com- 
panions into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  beginning  his  mad  infernal 
dance.  Later  on,  seeing  the  trickery,  we  witnessed  the  remainder 
of  the  performance  with  perfect  calm  ;  but  I  must  own  that  this 
sent  a  cold  shiver  down  our  backs.  A  young  Arab,  acting  as 
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master  of  the  ceremonies,  at  once  divested  him  of  his  turban  and 
bernous  without  interrupting  his  fearful  dance.  No  trickery  in 
this,  but  real  hard  labour ;  it  consists  in  jumping  and  swinging 
the  arms  as  if  the  whole  frame  were  about  to  be  dislocated,  but 
the  most  horrible  part  is  the  swinging  of  the  head  from  chest  to 
back  with  the  most  violent  movement,  and  this  without  ceasing  ; 
how  they  do  not  break  their  necks  appears  a  miracle.  Another 
fearful  cry,  and  he  is  joined  by  a  second  Aissaona  ;  this  one  having 
long  flowing  hair,  his  dance  appears  more  weird  and  diabolicaj 
still.  Others  join  in  the  dance,  when,  the  tambourines  suddenly 
ceasing  to  play,  with  the  roar  of  wild  beasts  they  precipitate  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  chief,  and  devour  cactus  leaves,  broken 
glass,  and  live  scorpions,  whilst  a  single  voice  sings  a  soft,  sweet 
l\Idopi:c.  The  wild  dance  is  once  more  resumed,  but  now  they 
jump  and  bend  in  two  over  naked  swords,  stick  large  packing 
needles  through  their  ears  and  cheeks,  rub  their  feet  and  hands  on 
red  hot  shovels,  etc.,  and  all  the  time  the  weird  dance  and  mad- 
dening music  goes  on  without  a  moment's  respite.  We  did  not 
stay  until  the  end.  In  Algiers  this  is  but  clever  conjuring  done 
for  the  public ;  in  Constantine  it  is  different,  they  keep  their 
seances  private,  and,  though  many  are  charlatans  among  them, 
there  are  also  many  poor  fools  in  earnest  who  martyrise  them- 
selves ;  their  creed  being  that  Afssa  will  not  permit  any  harm  to 
come  to  them  whatever  they  may  do.  Such  a  spectacle  is  curious 
to  see  once  in  one's  life,  but  one  would  not  care  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  As  we  were  walking  home  to  Mustapha  under  a 
flood  of  moonlight,  the  air  heavily  scented  with  the  breath  of 
sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  distant  sound  of  the  sea  in  our  ears, 
it  was  like  delicious  repose  after  a  horrible  nightmare. 
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Suppose  ! 
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(.-1   Dialogue  between  two  brothers.) 

AL.       Why  steal  apart  from  others,  John, 

This  night  before  our  wedding-day  ? 
Two  sisters  wed  two  brothers,  John, 

Maud  shall  be  yours, — and  I'll  have  May. 
But,  what  is  wrong,  lad  ? 

JOHN.  Hal,  to-night, 

Suppose  I  came  in  doubt  to  you, 

You'd  help  me  to  decide  the  right, 
You'd  tell  me,  brother,  what  to 
HAL.  Be  sure  I  would. 

JOHN.  Then,  Hal,  suppose, 

That  Maud,  my  wife  that  is  to  be, 
Had  come  a  secret  to  disclose 

Which  she  had  meant  to  hide  from  me, 
But  found  the  millstone  of  deceit 

Too  heavy  to  be  longer  borne  ; 
Found  that  my  eyes  she  could  not  meet, 

Nor  greet  me  on  our  marriage  morn 
Until  her  lips  the  truth  confessed, 

E'en  though  its  outpour  wrecked  our  bliss, 
And  quenched  the  love  fire  in  my  breast  ;— 

Suppose  the  story  ran  like  this, — 
That  she  before  had  been — a  wife. 

HAL.  A  wife  !  She  told  you  this,  you  say  ! 

Maud  had  this  secret  in  her  life 

Who  seemed  so  true — just  like  my  May ! 
JOHN.  Suppose  three  years  ago — (They  two 

Would  be  but  children, — she  and  May, 
And  friendless,  Hal) — there  came  to  woo, 
To  tempt  and  flatter,  day  by  day, 
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A  smooth-tongued  knave,  till,  drawn  to  yield, 

She  married  him,  and  no  one  guess'd. 
No,  not  her  sister.     He  had  seal'd 

Her  lips  to  silence, — said  'twas  best. 
But  scarcely  had  the  words  been  said 

That  made  the  twain  one  flesh  for  life 
Than,  from  his  side,  she  frighted  fled, 

Self-widowed  ere  an  hour's  wife. 
The  villain's  mask  had  slipped  aside. 

A  month  she  spent  in  doubt  and  dread, 
Then  fate  the  chafing  cord  untied, 

And  loosed  for  ever — he  was  dead. 
A  gambler's  death  !    His  losing  hand 

Had  dealt  the  blow — and  she  was  free 
To  keep  her  secret. — So  she  planned 

Until,  just  now,  she  came  to  me. 
Suppose  she  came  with  streaming  tears, 

In  trembling  tones  to  whisper  low 
This  record  of  the  vanished  years 

She  should  have  giv'n  me  long  ago. 
Suppose  she  told  me  all  the  truth, 

Nor  sought  to  make  the  matter  light, 
Not  urging  e'en  the  plea  of  youth, 

What  should  I  do,  Hal  ?    What  is  right  ? 
Ought  I  to  bid  her  stay — or  go  ? 

HAL.  'Twas  wrong  to  hide  it  till  to-day, 

And  yet — ah  !  John,  you  love  her  so; 
(Aside.}       I  know  I  could  not  give  up  May. 
(A  loud.)    Why,  if  you  bade  her  quit  your  sight, 

You'd  call  her  back  before  she'd  gone. 
She's  told  the  truth — I  think  she  might 
Be  trusted  now.     Forgive  her,  John. 

JOHN.  You — would — forgive — her. — Hal,  suppose, 

Suppose  it  were — not  Maud — but  May, 
Ah  !  listen,  Hal !     You  would  not  close 
Your  heart  against  her  ?     Brother,  say. 

HAL.  If— it — were — May  !    John,  is  it  true  ? 

JOHN.  It  happened,  Hal,  just  as  I've  said, 

Only  she  dared  not  come  to  you, 
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So  told  her  tale  to  me  instead. 
And  with  her,  Maud,  too,  pleading  came, 

She  only  heard  the  truth  to-day, 
'Twas  she  who  bade  me  use  her  name 

To  try  and  pardon  win — for  May. 

HAL.  No,  we  must  part.     You  tell  her,  John, 

I  can't  forgive — I  never  shall. 

JOHN.  You'd  call  her  back  before  she'd  gone, — 

She's  told  the  truth — Forgive  her,  Hal. 

HAL.  Forgive  such  falseness  ! — 

JOHN.  Brother,  heed, 

Who  bade  me  tell  my  love  to  stay  ? 
And  see,  she  comes  herself  to  plead  ! 

HAL.  (After  a  pause.}     Yes — I  forgive — my — darling — May. 

JEAN  LAURIE. 
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The  most  important  and  interesting  musical  novelty  brought  to- 
light  in  this  Metropolis  during  the  past  month  was  unquestionably  a 
tiny  pianist  and  composer,  ten  years  old  and  about  four  feet  high, 
named  Josef  Hofmann,  who  made  his  debut  in  Prince's  Hall,  on  the 
gth  ult.,  and  achieved  a  triumph  unprecedented  of  its  kind  —  at 
least,  within  my  remembrance.  This  amazing  child  is  no  unhealthy, 
attenuated  prodigy,  but  a  sturdy,  chubby  boy,  as  merry  and  high- 
spirited  as  though  he  had  never  played  a  five-finger  exercise  in  his 
life,  displaying  all  the  self-possession  and  aplomb  of  a  perfectly  un- 
sophisticated nature,  gifted  with  an  infallible  and  inexhaustible 
memory,  and  playing  compositions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  with  fault- 
less accuracy  and  in  unimpeachable  style.  The  little  fellow'  ^technique 
would  do  honour  to  Stavenhagen  or  Schoenberger  ;  his  improvisa- 
tions are  instinct  with  creative  genius  and  constructive  ^talent  ;  his 
power  of  eliciting  every  variety  of  tone  from  a  huge  Bechstein  grand- 
piano,  such  as  the  giants  of  "pianism"  delight  in  manipulating,  is 
so  great  that  more  than  once,  when  he  was  tackling  passages  marked 
///,  he  reminded  me  of  Rubinstein.  Such  a  world's  wonder  has  not 
manifested  itself  on  a  concert-room  platform  in  my  time.  His  reper- 
toire is  astounding  in  its  comprehensiveness  ;  I  have  already  heard 
him  play  —  always  by  heart,  and  without  missing  a  note  that  was 
attainable  by  his  miniature  fingers  —  works  of  moment  by  Rameau, 
Haendel,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Rubinstein,  Kalkbrenner,  Saint-Saens,  and  other  maestri,  one  and  all 
in  an  eminently  artistic,  intelligent  and  finished  manner.  He  is 
engaged  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  perform  the  mighty  concerto- 
n  C  by  Beethoven  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments  —  a  feat,  taking 
his  tender  age  into  consideration,  without  recorded  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  music.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  little  Papi's  free  and  un- 
embarrassed demeanour  when  he  is  actually  before  the  public.  He  is 
manifestly  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way  in  matters  of  detail  con- 
nected with  his  personal  comfort  and  convenience,  and  takes  it  with 
an  impenetrable  calm  of  which  a  fashionable  London  girl  in  her  third 
season  might  be  justly  proud.  Indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  a  thousand 
eager  eyes,  he  regulates  the  height  of  his  music-stool  with  leisurely 
exactitude,  tests  the  length  of  the  supplementary  pedals  fitted  to  the 
piano  a  son  intention,  gravely  dusts  the  keyboard  with  a  huge  silken 
handkerchief  drawn  from  the  recesses  of  a  capacious  trouser-pocket, 
every  now  and  anon  casting  an  investigating  glance  at  the  audience^ 
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and  smiling  merrily  when  some  quaint  object  catches  his  eye  and 
tickles  his  sense  of  humour,  which  is  obviously  no  less  keen  than 
lively.  At  last,  everything  being  arranged  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion, he  takes  his  place  at  the  piano,  settles  himself  comfortably,  and 
then  begins  to  play  his  piece,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  be,  with  in- 
imitable ease  and  Jesivolture.  When  recalled — sometimes  four  or  five 
times  in  succession — he  marches  down  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
briskly,  bobs  his  head  once,  twice,  thrice,  whilst  '-taking  "the  ap- 
plause, then  turns  on  his  heel  and  marches  off  again  with  a  delicious 
air  of  unconcern.  Any  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  he  is 
"  master  of  himself  and  slave  to  no  man  ";  that  he  is  doing  what  he 
best  likes  to  do,  under  no  compulsion,  but  of  his  own  free  will.  There 
is  no  fear  that  his  powers  will  be  overstrained  ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  the 
makings  of  a  great  man  in  a  bright  child,  that  child  is  Josef 
Hofmann. 


Another  remarkable  musical  celebrity,  introduced  to  the  London 
musical  public  last  month  for  the  first  time,  is  Professor  Joseph 
Wieniawski,  brother  to  the  famous  violinist,  and  himself  a  composer, 
conductor,  teacher  and  pianist  of  the  very  first  order.  There  was  a 
great  gathering  of  professionals  and  dilettanti  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
the  1 6th  ult.,  to  welcome  this  distinguished  virtuoso  and  listen  to  his 
compositions,  as  well  as  to  his  masterly  playing.  They  were  well 
rewarded  for  spending  a  sultry  summer  afternoon  in  a  close  concert - 
room.  M.  Wieniawski,  eminent  as  a  pianist,  is  more  than  eminent 
as  a  composer.  With  the  exception  of  Johannes  Brahms,  I  know  no 
living  musician  capable  of  writing  so  noble  a  piece  of  chamber- 
music  as  the  trio  for  P.F.,  violin  and  violoncello  of  M.  Wieniawski's 
composition,  which  was  played  by  him,  conjointly  with  Madame 
Norman-Neruda  and  Signer  Piatti,  on  the  occasion  in  question.  As 
is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  respect  to  works  of  this  particular 
class,  owing  their  genesis  to  great  performers  on  the  pianoforte,  that 
instrument  has  the  lion's  share  of  "  meat  "  in  M.  Wieniawski's  trio 
but  the  strings  have  small  reason  to  complain  of  the  parts  allotted  to 
them,  which  teem  with  melodic  beauties  and  fine  technical  contri- 
vances. The  influence  of  Mendelssohn  is  just  perceptible  from  time 
to  time  in  M.  Wieniawski's  tune-phrases  ;  as  far  as  the  treatment  of 
his  motivi  is  concerned,  he  has  a  distinct  method  of  his  own,  and  a 
very  impressive  one.  This  "  form,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  and 
soberly  classical.  In  many  respects  the  trio  was  a  musical  revelation  ; 
in  others,  it  satisfied  as  well  as  gratified  by  its  faithful  and  dignified 
adherence  to  the  true  canons  of  the  divine  art.  We  shall  hear  it 
more  than  once,  I  hope,  during  the  coming  winter  at  the  Popular 
Concerts,  in  the  permanent  repertoire  of  which  it  deserves  to  figure 
conspicuously. 


The  musical  season  of   1887    has   been   one   of  heavy   trial   and 
calamity  to  operatic  impresarii.     Twice  has  Colonel  Mapleson  opened 
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a  great  metropolitan  house  with  excellent  companies  and  new  works, 
or  revivals  of  the  highest  merit,  all  which  sound  and  solid  attractions 
have  failed  to  captivate  public  favour.  "  Leila  "  and  "  Mirella  "  were 
unable  to  fill  Covent  Garden ;  old-established  favourites,  well  cast 
and  admirably  performed,  drew  no  money  to  speak  of  into  the 
exchequer  of  Her  Majesty's.  The  veteran  manager  struggled 
gallantly  against  a  long  succession  of  disappointments  until,  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  Fates  had  declared  themselves  irrevocably 
adverse  to  his  enterprise,  he  gave  up  the  fruitless  contest  and  closed 
his  doors — not,  however,  without  having  proclaimed  his  resolve  to 
open  them  again  after  the  termination  of  the  Jubilee  festivities,  which 
seem  to  have  put  London  out  of  conceit  with  its  customary  amuse- 
ments. The  Covent  Garden  imprcsa  has  been  scarcely  less  unlucky 
than  that  of  the  "  Market."  Works  of  more  than  average  dramatic 
and  musical  interest  and  performances  of  good  all-round  quality 
have  not  availed  to  overcome  social  reluctance — more  marked  this 
year  than  I  ever  remember  it  to  have  been— to  dine  early  and  spend 
the  long  June  evenings  in  a  gas-lit  theatre  as  hot  as  a  forcing-house. 
Undiscouraged,  however,  by  the  pecuniary  mishaps  of  three  unsuc- 
cessful operatic  enterprises,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  intrepidly  com- 
menced an  opera  season  at  Drury  Lane — on  a  sultry  evening,  too — 
with  "  Aida,"  bringing  out,  in  the  title-n>/<?,  an  inordinately  expensive 
prima  djima,  whose  debut  proved  an  utter  and  irremediable  failure. 
The  spirited  lessee  of  the  National  Theatre  had  been  earnestly 
warned  against  engaging  Fran  Kupfer-Berger,  who  was  unable  to 
sing  in  tune  a  dozen  years  ago,  and,  being  a  dramatic  singer  much 
addicted  to  Wagnerian  parts,  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  corrected 
her  defective  intonation  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  decade  of  vocal 
"  storm  and  stress."  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Harris  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
counsels  favouring  the  engagement  of  an  artist  who  has  unquestion- 
ably made  a  mark  in  Germany  and  Spain,  where  opera-goers  are 
strangely  tolerant  of  untuneful  singing.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  by  any  Englishman  personally  cognisant  of  Frau 
Kupfer-Berger's  vocal  performances.  I  say  Englishman  advisedly, 
because  such  an  one,  if  a  musician,  knows  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
will  excuse  almost  any  shortcomings  in  an  operatic  singer  except  the 
one  of  false  intonation;  whereas  Germans  will  put  up  with  any 
amount  of  screeching  out  of  tune,  so  the  screecher  be  a  fine  actress, 
impressive  declaimer,  and  handsome  woman.  Frau  Kupfer-Berger 
is  all  three  ;  but  English  audiences  require  something  more,  which  she 
is  not ;  consequently  she  did  not  get  a  hand  on  the  night  of  her  first 
appearance,  and  will  have  vanished  from  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane 
for  aye  ere  these  words  shall  be  printed.  In  other  respects,  "  Aida,'' 
as  produced  at  Drury  Lane — I  need  not  say  how  splendidly  from  the 
scenic  and  sumptuous  points  of  view — was  a  shining  success.  No 
finer  Radame's  has  been  seen  in  London  than  M.  de  Reszke,  and  all 
the  other  principal  parts,  especially  that  of  Amneris,  were  efficiently 
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filled.  Mr.  Harris's  second  experiment  in  the  operatic  line — the  pro- 
duction of  "  Traviata  "  upon  a  scale  of  unexampled  luxury  and 
splendour — did  not  crowd  Drury  Lane  oppressively ;  but  it  was  a 
memorable  event  in  its  way,  eminently  calculated  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
Mr.  Harris's  competitors  with  black  despair.  The  dear  old  shabby 
opera  was  mounted  as  expensively  and  tastefully  as  though  it  had 
been  a  drawing-room  piece  at  an  ambitious  minor  theatre.  Violetta's 
salon  bristled  with  costly  upholstery  ;  she  had  a  real  carpet  in  her 
bedroom,  and  all  sorts  of  other  magnificences  never  theretofore  con- 
templated by  mortal  eye  in  connection  with  the  last  act  of  Verdi's 
masterpiece.  It  was  as  though  Mr.  Harris  had  resolved  to  establish 
a  ruinous  precedent,  saying  to  himself,  "If  7  can't  make  Italian  opera 
pay,  I'll  take  care  that  nobody  who  comes  after  me  shall !  "  Traviata 
with  handsome  furniture  !  Traviata  in  a  palatial  lodging  !  The  most 
elaborate  Oriental  imprecations  would  be  inadequate  to  express  the 
indignation  and  loathing  with  which  such  reckless  innovations  cannot 
fail  to  be  regarded  by  operatic  managers  of  the  old  school.  Their 
cheap  attraction  made  dear — their  "refuge  for  the  destitute"  ruth- 
lessly invaded  by  wealth  and  good  taste !  Really,  theirs  is  a  hard 
case ;  the  great  Druriolanus  has  dealt  unmercifully  by  them. 


June  is  the  concert  month  par  excellence,  and  this  year  its  chrono- 
logical association  with  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  has  moved  more 
vocalists,  instrumentalists,  and  music-teachers  than  usual  to  hire 
concert-rooms,  solicit  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  their  professional 
colleagues,  and  gather  together  sweltering  throngs  of  dead-heads  by 
a  profuse  issue  of  complimentary  vouchers.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  matinees  and  evening  concerts  to  which  I  have  received  invitations 
during  the  past  four  weeks  have  remunerated  their  givers  ?  Perhaps 
one  in  ten — who  can  say  ?  Even  the  paramount  attraction  of  Madame 
Patti-Nicolini  only  drew  three-quarter  audiences  to  the  Albert  Hall ; 
the  attendances  at  the  superb  Richter  Concerts  have  not  been  as  large 
as  the  new  management  of  those  entertainments  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
Pepi  Hofmann's  first  recital  did  not  fill  the  Prince's  Hall,  and  the 
audience — an  exceptionally  musical  one — represented  more  paper 
than  money  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Wieniawski's  concert,  an 
artistic  triumph,  but  a  commercial  disaster.  I  do  not  believe  that 
other  pianists  of  the  very  greatest  eminence — such,  for  instance,  as 
M.  Saint-Saens  and  Mdlle.  Kleeberg — have  reaped  a  golden  harvest 
from  the  pecuniary  outcome  of  their  admirable  performances.  And 
yet  I  do  not  remember  a  season  for  many  years  past  during  which  so 
many  enjoyable  concerts  have  been  organised  for  the  delectation  of 
music-lovers.  Let  me,  in  justice  to  their  givers,  mention  a  few  of 
exceptional  excellence — to  wit,  Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie's  three  "  Vocal 
Recitals,"  which  brought  that  gifted  young  artiste  forward,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  tenor-singers  of  the  day,  but  as  a  genial  and 
graceful  composer ;  the  "  Shinner  Quartet,"  of  which  every  English- 
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born  musician  may  justly  be  proud  ;  the  concerts  of  Madame  de 
Fonblanque,  Vittorio  Carpi,  Miss  Leo,  Signer  Bisaccia  ;  those  of  the 
Philharmonic  and  Westminster  Orchestral  Union,  and  many  others, 
thoroughly  musicianly  in  arrangement,  material  and  execution. 
About  two  hundred  concerts  were  given  in  London  during  the  leafy 
month  ;  many  of  them  were  fruitful  in  glory  to  the  profession  of 
music  ;  few  proved  sources  of  material  profit  to  any  person  concerned 
with  them,  except  the  newspapers  in  which  they  were  advertised,  the 
industrials  who  printed  the  programmes  and  tickets,  and  a  few  paid 
instrumentalists.  But  for  "  Lohengrin,"  with  Madame  Roze-Maple- 
son  in  the  part  of  Elsa — an  impersonation  that  was  irresistible, 
despite  its  frequent  repetition — the  Carl  Rosa  Company  would  not 
have  sensibly  augmented  its  annual  dividend  by  the  takings  of  its 
brief  sojourn  in  London.  To  the  mishaps  of  other  operatic 
ventures  I  have  already  referred.  The  conclusion  at  which  one  is 
forced  to  arrive  by  careful  examination  of  such  data  as  are  accessible, 
and  at  the  same  time  reasonably  trustworthy  in  connection  with 
musical  entertainments  of  the  higher  class  in  this  overgrown  city,  is 
that,  taken  one  with  another,  those  entertainments  do  not  pay.  But 
others  of  a  less  refined  character  do.  Shares  in  music-halls  are  at  high 
premiums,  and  bear  interest  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  boot.  When  Her  Majesty's  and  Covent  Garden  were 
depleting  their  lessees'  pockets  to  the  tune  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
weekly,  the  Alhambra  and  Pavilion  were  "turning  away  money" 
night  after  night.  Still,  perish  the  unpatriotic  miscreant  who  would 
venture  to  infer  from  these  bewildering  facts  that  we  English  are  not 
a  truly  musical  people  ! 


Amongst  the  musical  novelties  which  have  reached  me  during  the 
past  month  are  the  following  works  published  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Williams,  of  Berners  Street :— "  Tell  Me,"  a  contralto  song,  words 
by  Emily  Sinclair,  music  by  Frederic  Rivenhall.  A  good,  strong 
melody,  ingeniously  harmonised,  and  easy  to  sing ;  the  verses  are 
laboured,  and  yet  not  exempt  from  grammatical  blunders.  "  Ye 
Silver  Moon  "  is  not  English  ;  in  these  Board  School  days  it  is 
surprising  that  any  "  inkslinger  "  should  perpetrate  a  false  concord 
of  such  atrocity.  M.  Henri  Roubier  has  supplied  the  material  for 
a  "  Piano  Album,"  consisting  professedly  of  "  five  original  pieces." 
The  originality  of  these  morceaux  is,  however,  disputable.  They  arc- 
fair  specimens  of  musical  manufacture,  and  not  dear  at  threepence- 
halfpenny  apiece.  Were  I  an  ambitious  drawing-room  pianist  I 
should  think  twice,  if  not  even  more  frequently,  before  paying  three 
shillings  for  another  product  of  M.  Roubier's  industry,  hight 
"  Pavane  des  Valois."  It  belongs  to  exactly  the  same  category  as 
the  works  published  at  five  for  eighteen  pence.  Why  it  should  be 
arbitrarily  appraised  at  ten  times  the  commercial  value  of  any  one 
of  its  fellows  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Another  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Palmer's 
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easy  "  Operatic  Fantasias  "  for  violin  and  pianoforte  has  appeared. 
This  time  the  opera  arranged  is  "  Martha."  I  can  recommend  the 
fantasia  to  young  unsophisticated  players  on  both  instruments ; 
•similarly  a  perfectly  harmless  "  Lullaby,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Claude, 
with  which  elderly  people  may  be  conveniently  soothed  to  sleep  after 
a  heavy  dinner.  "Echoes  of  Erin"  is  a  pot-pourri  of  Irish  airs, 
•compiled  by  Mr.  Louis  Honig  for  the  use  of  schoolrooms,  and  on  no 
account,  I  should  opine,  to  be  performed  in  any  other  part  of  a  metro- 
politan or  provincial  dwelling.  "  My  Blue  Eye'd  "  is  a  singularly 
pretty  musicianly  waltz,  composed  by  Mr.  Percy  Reeve,  who,  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  serious 
accident  that  befell  him  some  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Henry  Klussmann  is 
responsible  for  a  common-place  polka,  for  which  there  will  probably 
be  a  large  demand,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  admirably  executed 
portraits  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  three  charming  daughters 
which  adorn  the  title-page.  They  are  excellent  lithographic  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  taken  from  the  life  by  that  accomplished 
artist,  Count  Ostrorog  (M.  Walery),  and  will  certainly  make  the 
success  of  "  The  Royal  Princess's  Polka."  Messrs.  Morley  and 
Co.  (127,  Regent  Street)  have  published  a  rollicking  baritone  song 
called  "  Lord  Ronald  the  Hunter,"  by  Messrs.  C.  E.  Lowe  and 
Alfred  Phillips,  which  ought  to  make  a  great  hit  at  smoking-concerts, 
-especially  in  the  City.  I  can  fancy  I  hear  Cannon  Street  resound 
with  strepitous  encores,  when  this  vigorous  lay  shall  be  trolled  out  at 
a  corn-trade  jollification  by  some  favourite  songster  connected  with 
seed-crushing.  "  In  Arcady,"  one  of  the  gifted  Arthur  Hervey's 
later  songs,  which  has  been  excellently  sung  in  public  more  than  once 
by  Isidore  de  Lara,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Ascherberg  and  Co.,  of 
Regent  Street.  Buy  it,  ye  drawing-room  singers ;  it  will  repay 
your  outlay.  Twelve  of  Mr.  Hervey's  earlier  lyric  compositions, 
thoughtful  settings  of  well-known  verses  by  Heinrich  Heine, 
have  been  republished  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  and 
Co.  in  the  form  of  Song-Albums,  with  supplementary  English 
words  by  Charles  Herve)'.  These  cahiers  may  be  confidently  re- 
•commended  to  the  attention  of  drawing-room  vocalists  of  both 
sexes,  who  will  find  in  them  welcome  material  for  the  recruit 
ment  of  their  repertoires.  Considerable  adaptability  and  constructive 
ingenuity  have  been  displayed  by  Mr.  St.  John  Lacy  in  his  musical 
arrangement  of  Poe's  "Annabel  Lee,"  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  (London  Music  Publishing  Company),  the  scoring  of  which 
is  thoroughly  musicianly.  There  is  great  promise  in  this  clever  and 
melodious  work.  Mr.  Reginald  Somerville's  "  Bridal  Serenade,"  for 
full  chorus,  is  tuneful  and  pleasing  ;  but  the  words,  of  poor  quality 
in  themselves,  are  awkwardly  written  for  the  voices,  and  set  in  such 
sort  that  the  musical  accents  too  frequently  are  emphasised  in  the 
wrong  place.  This  fault  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  second  sub 
ject.  In  Mr.  Erskine  Allon  I  have  for  some  time  past  recognised  a 
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song  composer  of  exceptional  gifts,  the  most  striking  as  well  as  rare 
of  them  being  decided  originality.  But  he  is  adaptive  as  well  as 
creative  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  faculty  of  fitting  words  with  music 
expressive  of  their  meaning,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  given  to  musical 
sounds,  intervals,  and  phrases  to  be.  I  have  before  me  two  of  his 
latest  songs,  "If  it  be  love"  and  "King  Witlaf"  (London  Music 
Publishing  Company)  ;  each  is  excellent  in  its  way.  The  love  song  is 
instinct  with  the  fervour  of  genuine  passion ;  the  ballad  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  manly  and  impressive  musical  narrative.  Longfellow's 
"  Saga  "  has  been  often  set  before — once,  as  I  remember,  very  well,, 
the  version  to  which  I  allude  having  achieved  considerable  popularity 
in  the  provinces,  where  my  old  friend  Lewis  Thomas  was  wont  to  sing 
it,  thirty  years  ago — eheufugaces  ! — with  admirable  spirit.  Mr.  Allon, 
however,  has  done  better  things  with  "  King  Witlaf"  than  any  of  his 
forerunners,  and  has,  in  a  word,  produced  a  song  of  so  effective  a 
character  that,  if  properly  sung,  it  will  be  found  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  every  bass  singer's  professional  or  private  repertoire.  "  If  it  be 
love  "  is  written  within  the  ordinary  baritone  compass,  and  is  there- 
fore also  available  to  contralti.  The  words  may  be  sung  with  equal 
appropriateness  by  persons  of  either  sex,  and  I  hope  to  hear  Mr. 
Allon's  sympathetic  setting  of  them  very  often  during  this  and  many 
other  musical  seasons. 

CLAVICHORD. 


©ur 


"THE    SKELETON." 

A  new  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  founded  on  the  German  of  Von  Moser,  by  "  AUSTIN  STANXUS" 

MM!  YORKR  STEPHENS. 
First  produced  at  Miss  Helen  Leyton's  Special  Matinee  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  May  27,  1887. 


AVillousthby  Wilkinso 
Peter  Wilkinson 
Charles  Vassar 
Tom  Prideau  ... 
Jacques  Legros 
John      
Waiter  

i       MR.  YORKR  STKPIIKNS. 
MR,  RICHARD  PL-RDOS. 
MR.  LEWIS  WALLER, 
MR.  HAMILTON  ASTLET. 
M.  MARIITS. 
MR.  SIDNEY  BRoroii. 
MR.  MARTIN  MORRIS. 

Ada  Durnford  
Louisa   
Mrs.  Woodruff  
Mrs.  Smale      
Susan    
Kose  Ducombier 

Miss  FLORBNOR  WKST. 
Miss  FRANCRS  WHITB. 
MRS.  CHARLES  POOLB. 
MRS.  CONYBRS  D'ARCY. 

MlSSHARDI.VO. 

Miss  HELEN  LEVTOX. 

One  more  variation  on  the  well-worn  theme  of  most  farcical  comedies. 
How  many  more  times  are  we  to  see  a  trifling  mistake,  a  moment  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  require  three  acts  of  untruths  and 
impossible  situations  to  be  waded  through,  before  a  full  pardon  is  earned 
by  stating  the  simple  truth  ?  This  innocent  sinner  is  becoming  somewhat 
of  a  bore,  and  his  only  excuse,  for  fresh  and  repeated  appearances  on  the 
stage,  is  when  he  serves  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  new  situations  ;  or 
he  and  his  companions  are  the  flint  and  steel,  from  which  flash  forth  a 
dialogue  of  great  brilliancy  and  wit.  Certainly  some  of  the  imbroglio  of 
the  scenes  in  "  The  Skeleton  "  show  some  ingenuity,  but  the  play  is 
neither  better  nor  worss  than  a  score  of  others  of  the  same  category ;. 
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and  the  only  effect  produced  is  that  you  have  seen  all  this  before,  and 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  out  a  new  version.  The 
play  was  well  received  by  the  matinee  audience,  but  this  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  acting,  that  of  M.  Marius  in  particular  ;  this  gentleman  cleverly 
managed  to  impart  a  touch  of  nature  to  a  character  that  would  not  be  out 
of  place  in  the  most  absurd  pantomime,  and  his  mixture  of  imperturba- 
bility and  wild  spirits  carried  all  before  him,  and  secured  a  success  for 
the  play.  Miss  Helen  Leyton,  as  a  fair  circus-rider,  was  very  good  in 
some  of  her  scenes,  indeed,  her  performance  throughout  would  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  had  she  acted  with  more  des  involture.  Mr.  Yorke 
Stephens,  having  the  not  too  common  quality  of  being  good  in  light 
comedy,  would  do  well  to  leave  farce  alone,  for  it  does  not  suit  him. 
Miss  Florence  West  brought  out  all  the  mock  exaggeration  of  her  part. 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller  was  simple  and  natural ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Astley 
portrayed  the  utterly  brainless  young  man  of  the  present  day  very  faith- 
fully. Good  service  was  rendered  by  the  remainder  of  the  cast.  When, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  led  forward 
"  Austin  Stannus,"  the  latter  proved  to  be  Miss  Graves,  a  well-known 
critic. 

At  the  same  matinee  was  produced  for  the  first  time  a  new  and  original 
play  in  one  act : — 

"  AFTER." 

By  SCOTT  BATTAMS. 


Lord  Calrert       Ma.  BASSETT  Ron. 

Ilex  Maynard      Ma.  CECIL  YORK. 


Lizette      Miss  BLANCHE  RIPLKY. 

Madge  Oliphant Miss  SOPHIK  Eras. 


Gladys  Maynard Mas.  C.  L.  CAasox. 

An  interesting  story,  that  many  would  have  been  tempted  to  dilute,  and 
consequently  weaken,  by  divisions  into  several  acts,  has,  with  much 
judgment,  been  condensed  into  one  by  Dr.  Scott  Battams.  His  heroine 
is  an  actress,  famous  in  her  art,  and  reaping  fresh  triumphs  every  day,  but 
with  a  bitter  grief  gnawing  at  her  heart.  In  years  gone  by,  when  Margaret 
Durand  lived  in  poverty  with  her  widowed  father,  her  younger  sister  had 
gone  as  a  companion  into  the  family  of  Lord  Calvert ;  deceived,  wronged, 
and  betrayed  by  this  man,  she  had  returned  to  die  in  her  sister's  arms, 
her  broken-hearted  father  soon  following  her  in  the  grave.  Margaret, 
in  her  agony,  had  sworn  to  be  revenged  on  Lord  Calvert.  One  day, 
sorrow  had  been  sweetened  and  anger  softened,  under  the  healing  influ- 
ence of  love  ;  the  love  of  an  honest  man  who  wished  to  make  her  his 
wife  ;  but  Margaret,  fearing  he  had  spoken  too  hastily,  and  in  her  un- 
selfishness thinking  of  his  happiness  more  than  her  own,  had  bid  him 
stay  for  a  whole  year  without  either  seeing  or  writing  to  her,  and  then 
only  to  claim  her  if  his  love  had  endured.  Now  she  had  yearned  for  this 
day  to  come,  fearing,  yet  trusting  in  the  loyalty  of  the  man,  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  true  womanly  heart.  The  day  had  come,  but  Rex  Maynard 
had  not  returned  to  her.  Since  then,  she  had  changed  her  name,  and, 
as  Madge  Oliphant,  had  become  the  great  theatrical  star  of  the  da}-. 
Alone  in  her  success,  alone  in  her  sorrow,  beset  with  many  temptation?, 
she  has  kept  true  to  herself,  true  to  old  memories.  To-day  the  bitterness 
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of  her  life  has  been  intensified  by  reading  a  play  sent  to  her  by  an  unknown 
author,  the  love  story  in  it  being  strangely  like  her  own  ;  but  in  this  play 
the  woman  has  been  made  false,  not  the  man.     To-day  also,  she  expects 
the  visit  of  Lord  Calvert,  who  has  been  persecuting  her  with  his  admira- 
tion, little  thinking  that  the  beautiful,  clever  woman  he  passionately  loves, 
is  the  sister  of  Marie  Durand.     But  Madge  will  soon  enlighten  him,  as  she 
spurns  him  from  her,  and  this  will  be  her  revenge.     Her  cup  of  bitterness 
is  not  yet  full.     A  young  lady  calls  on  her,  introducing  herself  as  the  sister 
of  the  author  of  the  play.     She  comes  to   entreat  Madge  to  help  her 
brother  to   dramatic  fame ;  for  this  might  make  him  forget  his  great 
sorrow.     In  her  eagerness  to  obtain  her  request,  this  thoughtless,  worldly 
little  woman  relates  the  whole  story.     Her  brother  is  Rex  Maynard,  and 
slu  is  engaged  to  Lord  Calvert.     It  was  the  latter  who  had  told  her  that 
Margaret  Durand  was  nothing  but  an  adventuress,  her  father  and  sister 
more  despicable  still ;  so  by  his  advice,  when  at   the  end  of  the  year  of 
separation,  Rex  being  ill  had  written  a  letter  to  Margaret  and  requested 
his  sister  to  send  it  to  her,"  Gladys  had  kept  the  letter  to  save  him  from 
that  woman,  and  allowed  him  to  believe  that  it  had  been  delivered. 
Gladys  is  not  a  bad-hearted  girl,  but  the  cant  and  bigotry  of  her  education 
make  her  cruel  and  unjust ;  with  the  usual  charity  of  the  world,  she  thinks 
no  woman  can  be  good  and  pure  out  of  her  own   circle    in  society  ; 
forgetting  that  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  lead  a  good  life,  we  should 
thank  God  for  the  blessing,  and  not  consider  it  a  merit  on  our  part. 
Gladys  speaks  very  harshly  of  Margaret,  and  is  fearfully  shocked  when 
Madge  discovers  her  identity.     Lord  Calvert  is  announced  at  this  juncture, 
and  Madge  insists  on  Gladys  hiding,  that  she  may  hear  the  conversation 
and  learn  how  that  man  has  wronged  and  slandered  her.     Poor  worldly, 
giddy  child,  she  is  soon  enlightened  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  she 
was  about  to  marry.     Lord  Calvert  has  come  to  tell   Madge  how  madly 
he  loves  her,  that  if  she  will  consent  to  be  his  wife,  he  will  break  off  his 
engagement.     Then  Madge  tells  him  the  story  of  Marie  Durand  and  her 
elder  sister,  of  the  girl  he  ruined,  and  the  woman  he  slandered,  two  lives 
blighted  by  his  cruel  selfishness.     And  this  man  who  has  never  suffered 
until  now,  confesses  his  punishment  to  be  merited,  and  tells  her  that  she 
is  truly  avenged  in  the  pain  which  he  endures  ;  for  now  that  he  must  give 
up  all  hopes  of  winning  her,  he  loves  her  more  than  he  has  ever  loved  in 
his  life.     Gladys  has  not  been  the  only  witness  to  this  scene  ;  Rex,  who 
had  also  called  about  his  play,  has  overheard  it  all.     So  no  explanation 
is  needed  between  the  two  who  had  been  hopelessly  faithful  to  each  other, 
and  are  now  re-united,   never  to  part  again.      And  repentent   Gladys 
rejoices  in  her  escape,  and  in  the  happiness  of  those  she  had  unknowingly 
injured. 

This  little  play  is  powerfully  and  effectively  written,  it  is  healthy  in 
sentiment,  snowing  us  that  through  sorrow  and  trials,  calumny  even, 
virtue,  truth,  and  honour  in  woman  are  her  surest  and  only  means  of 
winning  happiness  in  the  end.  The  author  enlists  our  sympathy  for  his 
heroine,  because  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  we  owe  him  thanks  for  this. 
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If  the  play  is  sure  to  prove  interesting  to  all  playgoers,  the  leading  part 
will,  I  think,  become  a  favourite  one  among  emotional  actresses,  it  gives 
such  scope  for  histrionic  excellence.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  has  rarely  been 
seen  to  better  advantage  ;  bright,  powerful,  and  pathetic,  she  entered 
into  the  feelings  of  the  character  with  great  depth  of  earnestness.  In 
the  rather  thankless  part  of  Gladys,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Carson  showed  her  usual 
insight  into  character,  and  the  role,  small  though  it  be,  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  play.  Gladys  is  cruel  but  not  spiteful,  harsh  but  not  heartless,  un- 
charitable but  ladylike,  and  the  rendering  should  be  made  up  of  delicate 
light  andsha'de.  In  this  impersonation  Mrs.  C.  L.  Carson  confirms  all  I 
have  often  said  of  Miss  Kittie  Claremont,  that  for  so  young  an  actress 
she  possesses  wonderful  finish  in  her  acting.  Mrs.  Carson  is  an  earnest 
student,  and  has  never  been  content  to  trust  to  her  pretty  face  and  charm 
of  manner  for  success,  she  possesses  the  greatest  merit  in  an  actress,  that 
of  being  simple  and  natural,  and  excels  in  light  comedy.  Mr.  Bassett 
Roe  was  remarkably  good  as  Lord  Calvert,  his  parting  scene  with  Madge 
was  powerful  and  effective.  Dr.  Scott  Battams  has  every  reason  to  be 
gratified  by  the  interpretation  of  his  play.  Miss  Eyre's  acting  enhanced 
the  success  of  the  play,  and  the  part  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
Miss  Eyre.  All  concerned  in  this  production  deserve  congratulations. 

MARIE  DE  MENSIAUX. 


Sir  Geoffrey  Walcol 
Sir  James  Marchan 
Capt.  Frank  Weath 
Hugh  Weatherley 
Captain  Wharton 
Pengelly 
Samuel  Orchardy 
William  Orchady 
Barnaby 
Grainger 

t,  Bar 
t 
erley 

b.    Mr.  GEO.  CANNINGS. 
Mr.  ALFRED  DAVIS. 
Mr.  J.  G.  GRAIIAME. 
Mr.  F.G.  DARBISIIIRK. 
Mr.  P.  CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr.GEORGE  BARRETT. 
Mr.  J.  P.  BURNETT. 
Mr.  B.  THOMAS. 
Miss  Euo.  EDWARDS. 
Mr.  F.  M.  WOOD. 

Morris      
Schlagemann 
Russell      
Sanderson 
Georgina  Walcott 
Ellen  Grandison 
Percy        
Mrs.  Schlagemann 
Ann  Tibbitts 

"THE    GOLDEN     BAND." 

An  entirely  New  and  Original  Drama,  in  Four  Acts,   by  HENRY  HERMAN  and  FREEMAN  WILLS. 
(First  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  June  14th,  1887.) 

Mr.  GEORGE  CAXNINGK. 
Mr.  FRANK  WRIGHT. 
Mr.  \V.  E.  BLATCHLEY. 
Mr.  A.  G.  LKIOII. 
Miss  AGNES  HEWITT. 
Miss  MAUD  MILTON. 
Master  T.  TUCKER. 
Miss  KATE  KEARNEY. 
Miss  LILLIB  RICHARDS. 

Miss  Agnes  Hewitt,  in  commencing  her  management  at  the 
Olympic,  has  at  least  proved  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  her 
part  to  minister  to  the  comforts  and  safety  of  the  audiences  attend- 
ing her  theatre.  In  lieu  of  the  faded  appearance  that  the  house 
presented  but  a  short  time  ago,  all  is  now  bright  and  fresh,  hand- 
some crimson  and  white  upholstery,  decorations  in  cream  and  gold, 
free  programmes  and  cloak  rooms,  a  pure  atmosphere,  civil  atten- 
dants, and  last  not  least,  numerous  exits  which  are  really  available 
the  extra  doors  being  kept  actually  open  during  the  entire  evening, 
and  only  guarded  by  policemen  to  prevent  the  entry  of  visitors — all 
these  should  make  the  house  a  favourite  one.  But  these  advan- 
tages alone  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  success,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  Mr.  Herman  and  his  new  coadjutor,  the  Rev. 
Freeman  Wills,  have  produced  a  thoroughly  successful  play.  Taking 
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as  the  basis  of  their  plot  the  doubt  existing  in  uneducated  minds 
whether  a  marriage  performed  by  a  mock  clergyman  is  a  legal  one, 
suggested  by  the  late  police  revelations  as  to  a  pseudo-cleric,  they 
have  incorporated  with  it  murder  and  its  detection,  the  faithful  old 
servitor,  the  street  arab  who  is  the  good  angel  of  the  piece,  and 
other  incidentals  already  introduced  into  productions  with  which 
Mr.  Herman's  name  have  before  been  associated,  and  which  there- 
fore cannot  claim  originality.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  writing  is 
excellent,  some  of  the  situations  are  strong,  the  interest  however 
is  not  well  sustained  and  there  is  an  improbability  in  some  of  the 
occurrences  that  militate  against  a  thoroughly  favourable  verdict. 
Captain  Frank  Weatherley  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin's  poor 
companion,  Ellen  Grandison,  and  being  ordered  on  active  service, 
determines  to  make  her  his  wife  before  leaving  England.  His  uncle 
has  a  secretary,  one  William  Orchardy,  a  cracksman  known  as  the 
Highflyer,  and  now  personating  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William 
Were,  and  doing  duty  for  the  absent  vicar.  The  Highflyer  appears 
to  have  been  inspired  with  a  pure  affection  for  Ellen,  but  her  rejec- 
tion of  him  turns  his  love  to  the  bitterest  hate,  which  he  thinks  to 
gratify  by  uniting  her  to  her  lover  in  what  he  believes  will  prove  to 
be  only  a  mock  marriage.  This  done,  he  steals  a  casket  of  jewels, 
the  real  object  of  his  visit  to  Walcott  Grange,  but  discovered  with 
them  in  his  possession,  he  shoots  the  detective  to  escape  capture, 
and  gets  away.  Seven  years  after,  we  find  Ellen  mistress  of 
Weatherley  Hall,  and  Georgina  Walcott,  who  has  in  the 
meantime  married  the  younger  brother,  Hugh  Weatherley, 
chafing  at  their  poverty  and  ready  to  proceed  to  any  lengths 
to  become  rich.  And  the  opportunity  soon  offers  itself,  for  a 
confederate  of  the  Highflyer's  betrays  his  antecedents,  and 
Georgina,  heartless  and  unscrupulous,  at  once  tells  Ellen  that 
her  marriage  was  illegal,  and  that,  Capt.  Weatherley  being  dead, 
Hugh  is  now  his  heir,  and  so  drives  her  sister-in-law  from  her  home. 
But,  in  the  nick  of  time,  Capt.  Weatherley  returns,  though,  unfortun- 
ately, his  mind  is  clouded  from  the  effects  of  an  old  wound,  and  any 
sudden  excitement  may  be  fatal  to  his  reason.  Georgina  trades 
upon  this,  and,  by  leading  him  to  believe  that  Ellen  has  been  faith- 
less, brings  on  a  fit  resulting  in  loss  of  memory,  so  that  he  does  not 
recognise  his  wife.  Ellen  claiming  the  right  to  watch  over  him  in  his 
sickness,  Georgina  has  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  her  husband  may 
be  allowed  to  administer  the  estate,  and,  with  this  view,  obtains  a 
certificate  from  two  mad  doctors  that  Capt.  Weatherley  shall  be 
confined  in  an  asylum.  Everything  appears  to  be  turning  against 
the  poor  wife  when  the  magistrate,  who  has  to  certify  to  the  legality 
of  Weatherley's  removal,  in  answer  to  the  Highflyer's  statement  of 
the  facts,  of  the  marriage,  explains  that  the  contracting  parties, 
having  acted  bona-fide,  are  lawful  man  and  wife.  Punishment,  how- 
ever, must  be  dealt  out  to  the  Highflyer,  and  he  is  therefore  discovered 
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to  be  the  murderer  of  the  detective,  by  a  pair  of  handcuffs  which  are 
recognised  as  having  been  in  the  officer's  ^possession  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  which  the  Highflyer's  accomplice  has  brought  with  him 
to  fetter  Capt.  Weatherley  should  he  prove  fractious.  The  burden 
of  the  play  falls  on  Miss  Maud  Milton  and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas. 
The  lady  acted  with  genuine  pathos  and  considerable  power.  Mr. 
Brandon  Thomas  throughout  was  excellent,  his  passionate  entreaty 
to  Ellen  to  open  up  to  him  a  better  future  by  the  bestowal  of  her  love 
on  him,  his  fierce  malignity  and  bitter  hatred  and  the  utter  debase- 
ment of  his  nature,  pictured  in  the  later  scenes,  were  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt,  with  a  self-denial  rare  in 
manageresses,  filled  an  odious  role,  but  with  a  tact  and  exhibition  of 
heartless,  cynical  humour  that  did  her  the  greatest  credit  as  an 
actress.  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame  was  a  manly,  loving  husband,  and 
cleverly  depicted  the  struggle  for  recollection  when  suffering  from 
illness.  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett  made  a  capital  character  of  sketch  of 
Samuel  Orchardy,  a  drunken,  sneaking  vagabond,  and  Mr.  George 
Barrett  was  genial  as  the  old  servant,  but  was  thrown  away  on  such 
a  part.  Miss  Eugenie  Edwards  admirably  filled  the  character  of  a 
young  thief,  who  can  still  be  grateful  for  an  act  of  kindness,  which  he 
shows  by  warning  Ellen  of  the  machinations  of  her  enemies.  Mr. 
Frank  Wright  and  Miss  Kate  Kearney,  as  a  German  host  and  an 
Irish  hostess,  raised  some  hearty  laughs.  The  cast  is  altogether  a 
good  one,  and  the  scenery  excellent,  Walcott  Grange  and  Weatherley 
Hall  in  particular  could  not  be  improved  upon  for  picturesque  charm. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 
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Next  to  the  races,  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Paris  season  was  the 
monster  concert  which  was  given  in  the  grandc  salle  of  the  Trocadero  on 
June  8th,  in  aid  of  the  subscriptions  which  are  being  raised  for  the  sufferers 
from  the  terrible  fire  at  the  Op6ra  Comique.  It  began  at  half-past  one, 
and  it  was  not  over  until  seven  o'clock,  and  as  the  waits  were  very  short, 
and  only  two  encores  were  permitted,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
vast  amount  of  work  which  was  got  through.  Thirty-six  soloists — any 
one  of  whom  would  have  been  considered  "  a  draw  "  at  an  ordinary 
concert — supplemented  the  exceedingly  efficient  choruses,  and  selections 
from  no  less  than  twenty-eight  operas  were  given.  All  the  singers  held 
some  touch  of  the  now  ruined  theatre  ;  either  they  were  still  members  of 
its  company  or  else  in  former  times  they  had  appeared  upon  its  boards, 
and  nearly  all  the  performers  were  clad  in  sombre  black.  This  mourning 
had  a  strange  effect  enough  as  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  toilettes  of 
the  audience,  and  though  one  would  fain  hope  that  there  were  many 
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amongst  the  crape-clad  figures  who  had  suffered  no  personal  loss,  it 
served  to  keep  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  concert  well  before  the  public.. 
M.  Taskin,  received  a  perfect  ovation.  It  was  he,  it  may  be  remembered,. 
who  was  on  the  stage  when  the  fire-alarm  was  first  raised,  and  who,  ad- 
vancing to  the  footlights  to  address  the  audience,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
quiet  the  general  horror.  The  momentary  lull  which  followed  his  words 
was  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  a  tongue  of  flame,  but  still  the  Parisians  feel, 
and  feel  rightly,  that  his  cool  self-possession  saved  many  lives,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  make  him  aware  of  their  gratitude. 


Every  living  composer  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  came  forward 
to  conduct  the  especial  piece  by  which  he  was  represented.  People 
were  eagerly  pointing  out  to  each  other  that  the  big,  energetic 
man  who  was  leading  "  Lakme "  was  Leo  Delibes  himself,  that 
this  was  Salvayre,  this  Duprato,  and  the  other  Victor  Joucieres ; 

hile  Mdme.  Salla's  sweet-toned  voice  in  the  "  Manon "  duet,  which, 
she  rendered  with  M.  Talazac,  was  somewhat  lost  amid  the  accla- 
mations with  which  Massenet  was  greeted.  But  the  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  highest  during  the  introduction  to  "Mireille"  ;  Gounod  himself  was  in 
the  conductor's  chair,  and  Faure — the  great  Faure  from  the  Grand  Opera 
— was  singing  with  Mdme.  Carvalho,  the  wife  of  the  theatre  director,  who 
will  be  better  remembered  under  her  double  name  of  Miolan-Carvalho.. 
She  left  the  stage  some  time  ago,  but  though  she  is  now  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  and  occasionally  in  the  upper  notes  her  goodwill  and  her  powers 
of  production  were  not  quite  in  unison,  it  was  still  a  very  wonderful  per- 
formance, and  she  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  Carvalho  himself  was  not 
there ;  he  had  not  dared  to  put  in  an  appearance,  whispered  the  gossips 
around  me,  for  fear  of  his  reception.  He  was  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
theatre  was  unsafe,  but  always  declared  that  it  would  last  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  It  didn't,  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  is  ruined, 
popular  feeling  runs  strongly  against  him.  Ever  since  the  disastrous 
twenty- fifth  of  May  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  fire  panic.  Many  of 
the  theatres  have  been  shut  by  the  authorities  until  the  new  arrangements 
for  lighting  by  electricitycan  be  carried  out;  and  the  Palais- Royal,  in  which 
building  it  is  said  no  gas-jet  is  to  be  found,  is  the  favourite  of  the  hour. 
Indeed,  good  will  come  out  of  evil  if  the  burning  of  the  ill-fated  Ope"ra 
Comique  induces  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  Paris  theatres.  In  most 
of  them  the  ventilation,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  is  about  on  a  par  with 
that  of  our  own  underground  railway,  while  no  amount  of  extra  exits  or 
iron  curtains  can  be  of  much  avail  while  the  audience  is  packed  so 
closely.  Sitting  well  back  in  the  seat,  one's  knees  are  generally  pressing 
hard  against  the  chair  in  front ;  and  as  to  quitting  the  theatre,  or  even 
passing  one's  neighbour  with  any  moderate  degree  of  haste,  the  thing  is 
out  of  the  question.  Our  own  fire  protections  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
in  anything  but  working  order,  but  we  may  at  all  events  thank  our 
propitious  star  that  in  London  a  man  may  go  to  the  theatre  without  being 
instantly  pinned  hand  and  foot. 
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Though  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Dclpit's  drama,  "  Mdlle.  de  Bressier," 
from  the  bill  of  the  Ambigu  was  assigned  to  the  effect  it  might  pro- 
duce on  the  turbulent  section  of  the  Parisians,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  proved  a  favourite  in  that  capital.  Mr.  Her- 
man Merivale's  version,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "  Civil 
\Yar,"  if  it  hold  its  own  at  the  Gaiety,  where  it  was  produced  on 
Monday,  June  27,  will  own  any  success  it  may  achieve  to  the  very 
strong  cast,  which  included  the  names  of  Miss  Amy  Roselle,  Mr. 
James  Fernandez,  Mr.  John  Maclean,  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine,  Mr.  Arthur 
Dacre,  Miss  Julia  Gwynne,  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough.  Some  of  these 
are  seen  on  the  stage  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  all  but  one  (Miss 
Roselle)  have  but  few  lines  to  say.  The  interest  of  the  play  is  not 
arrived  at  till  the  third  act,  in  which  comes  the  strong  situation  for 
Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  and  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew.  In  fact,  the  author 
has  so  loosely  constructed  his  play,  and  has  not  even  given  us  that 
dialogue  that  we  may  expect  from  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  much  of  it 
sounding  akin  to  a  literal  translation.  The  story  is  one  of  a  conflict 
between  love  and  filial  duty.  Faustine  de  Bressier,  the  daughter  of 
a  General  and  sister  to  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  Army  during  the 
Commune,  learns  that  her  father  has  been  killed  by  the  Communists 
in  a  sortie,  and  her  brother  murdered  by  the  band  of  which  Pierre 
Rosny,  to  whom  she  has  just  afforded  refuge,  is  the  chief  .Almost 
beside  herself  with  grief,  she  gives  him  up  to  the  troops,  by  whom  he 
is  immediately  shot.  Later  on  she  falls  in  love  with  Jacques^Rosny, 
his  son,  a  young  sculptor,  but  faithful  to  a  wish  imposed  on  her  by 
her  father  that  she  should  give  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  she  confesses 
her  love  for  the  young  artist,  but  says  that  they  must  part.  After 
some  months  of  marriage  her  husband  is  killed,  and  she  appears  to  be 
free  to  marry  Rosny,  when  he  discovers  that  it  was  at  her  hands  his 
father  met  his  death,  and  then  comes  the  struggle,  in  which  love 
eventually  comes  out  triumphant.  This,  briefly  sketched  is  the  plot, 
the  denouement  of  which  is  only  delayed  by  tedious  incidents  that 
are  unnecessarily  introduced.  It  is  in  the  mutual  confession  of  love 
in  the  third  act,  and  her  alternations  of  grief  and  joy  in  the  fourth, 
that  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  showed  the  marked  improvement  in  her 
acting,  and  exhibited  a  depth  of  passion  that  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  was  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
as  the  romantic  and  tender  lover,  and  distinctly  marked  the  difference 
between  filial  love  and  the  warmer  passion.  Mrs.  Brown  Potter 
looked  very  lovely,  her  dresses  were  in  charming  taste,  and  the  mise- 
en-sccne  was  perfect. 


Although  "Civil  War"  cannot  be  called  a  good  or  a  particularly  inter- 
esting play,  although  it  is  constructed  on  a  false  principle  and  with  little 
idea  of  dramatic  effect,  still  certain  scenes  in  it  become  striking  owing  to 
the  pleasant  acting  and  charming  appearance  of  Mrs.  James  Brown  PoUer. 
Had  she  obeyed  her  detractors  she  would  have  been  frightened  off  the 
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stage  by  the  same  writers  who  first  howled  at  Mrs.  Langtry  and  then  sang 
small.  There  was  always  the  material  for  an  actress  in  this  interesting 
lady.  She -has  expression,  grace,  and  refinement,  and  already  she  has 
corrected  many  of  her  faults.  At  first  her  spasmodic  style  was  unduly 
prominent.  Her  gestures  were  extravagant,  her  method  raw  and  untrained. 
As  Faustine  de  Bressier  she  has  gained  repose,  and  her  love  scene  with 
Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  is  a  very  pretty  exposition  of  her  art.  Some  people  tell 
me  that  the  lady's  gestures  are  awkward.  I  don't  quite  see  it  myself.  She 
will  be  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  her  art  when  she  has  had  more 
experience.  But  what  I  like  about  her  present  performance  is  that  she 
feels  what  she  says,  and  shows  that  in  her  acting  there  is  some  heart.  She 
has  abandonment  and  tenderness.  When  she  says  "  I  love  you "  she 
means  what  she  says,  and  I  would  forgive  much  awkwardness  of  movement 
and  inability  to  deal  with  drapery  for  the  sake  of  this  emotional  under- 
current that  is  certain  to  be  developed  by-and-by.  In  a  few  years'  time 
people  will  be  wondering  how  the  immature  art  of  this  lady  could 
have  been  ridiculed.  But  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  with  ."Adelaide 
Neilson,  Mrs.  Beere,  and  scores  of  other  actresses.  They  were  not  Rachels 
at  the  outset,  so  many  called  to  them  "  Off,  off."  They  stuck  to  their  work 
and  succeeded,  and  so  will  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter"  succeed,  for  she 
understands  emotion  and  can  speak  from  the  heart. 

The  innumerable  friends  of  Godfrey  Turner,  an  esteemed  con- 
tributor to  THE  THEATRE,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  he  has 
almost  recovered  from  his  serious  illness,  and  is  fairly  on  the  high 
road  to  health  again.  Though  the  amiable  'gentleman  has  recently 
suffered  much,  the  details  of  his  illness  have  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, and  with  courage  and  a  good  constitution  he  will 
doubtless  pull  through  and  be  himself  again. 


Mr.  Laurence  Cautley,  the  young  actor  whose  portrait  appears  in  this 
number,  studied  for  the  law,  but  after  having  passed  his  examinations, 
determined  to  adopt  the  stage  as  his  profession.  His  earliest  engage- 
ment was  with  the  late  Miss  Marie  Litton,  with  whom  he  played  a  round 
of  "  utility  "  parts,  but  when  "  Mankind  "  was  produced  at  the  Globe,  she 
gave  him  a  small  "  character  "  part.  On  the  first  night  in  "  the  great 
rescue  scene,"  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  met  with  a  serious  accident,  which  pre- 
vented his  appearing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening — in  fact,  for  some 
weeks  ;  Mr.  Cautley  volunteered  to  play  the  part — a  very  long  one — the 
next  night,  and  did  so  successfully.  Since  then  his  progress  has  been 
atisfactory.  He  then  went  on  tour  with  Miss  Kate  Pattison,  to  play 
Sir  Brummel  Coates  in  "The  Cynic  ;"  then  returned  to  Miss  Litton  to 
play  a  small  part  in  "  Moths."  Subsequently  he  went  on  tour  with 
this  piece  to  play  Correze  and  to  stage  manage.  He  has  played 
the  part  several  hundred  nights.  Later  he  joined  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
at  the  Globe,  and  played  a  French  character  part  in  "  Lady  Clare,"  and 
Alfred  in  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest."  He  then  went  on  tour  with 
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Mr.  Gerald  Moore  to  play  Captain  Fethcrstone  in  "  Our  Regiment,"  and 
stage  manage.  He  played  the  leading  part  in  "In  His  Power ''for  a 
short  time  in  the  country,  and  with  Miss  Kate  Lavvler  he  played  Beppo, 
the  organ  grinder,  in  "  Peggy."  He  then  returned  to  town  and  joined 
Mrs.  Conover,  and  played  in  "Twins"  and  "Written  in  Sand."  En- 
gagements of  different  kinds  followed,  including  one  at  the  Prince's, 
where  he  played  in  "  The  Great  Pink  Pearl,"  and  with  Miss  Fortescue. 
With  Miss  Fortescue  he  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in  the  magnifi- 
cent parts  of  Faustus,  in  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  "  Gretchen,"  Correze  in 
"Moths,"  Dr.  Valreas  in  "Frou-Frou,"  and  Laurence  Linscott  in 
"  Vanity."  He  then  joined  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  at  the  Prince's,  and 
played  the  villain  in  "  The  Jilt."  After  that  he  joined  Miss  Grace  Haw- 
thorne at  the  Olympic  to  play  the  leading  part  in  "The  Ring  of  Iron," 
called  Gentleman  Jack,  in  which  character  he  was  much  approved.  He 
then  played  Armand  Duval  in  "Heartsease,"  for  which  he  was  most 
favourably  noticed.  He  is  now  under  an  engagement  to  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  and  is  playing  Prince  Alexis  Valerien  in  "  The  Red  Lamp." 


Mr.  Edwin  Drew  produced  at  the  St.  George's  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  May  a  so-called  new  and  original  domestic  play,  in  four  acts, 
by  Alfred  A.  Wilmott.  "  Lady  Deane, '  as  this  most  wearisome  production 
was  entitled,  was  intended,  I  should  suppose,  to  illustrate  the  adage  that 
"  'Tis  well  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new,"  for 
the  Rev.  Eustace  Harding,  a  muscular  Christian,  having  too  soon  engaged 
himself  to  his  patroness,  Lady  Deane,  quickly  discovers  that  he  is  in  love 
with  the  village  schoolmistress,  Edith  Fenwick,  and  his  ancient  flame 
resenting  this  lapse  of  fidelity  on  his  part,  seizes  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  do  her  best  to  drown  her  rival  in  a  would-be  sensational  scene,  the 
said  rival  afterwards  proving  to  be  her  own  daughter.  A  former  valet  and 
present  burglar  knows  far  too  much  of  Lady  Deane's  antecedents,  and 
his  revelations  of  them  prove  them  to  be  anything  but  what  they  should 
have  been,  but  with  truly  Christian  charity  all  her  misdeeds,  including 
the  attempted  murder,  are  forgiven,  and  we  are  led  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  story  books  say,  they  all  lived  happy  ever  afterwards.  I  should  not 
have  noticed  this  production  at  all,  but  that  I  think  Mr.  Drew  should 
show  more  judgment  than  to  submit  to  public  criticism  plays  that  can 
scarcely  prove  acceptable,  and  also  that  Miss  Annie  Parker  is  surely  in 
every  way  unsuited  to  the  assumption  of  characters  for  which  she  is 
persistently  cast. 


"  Cucumber  Chronicles  ! "  What  a  delightful  book  for  summer  and 
hot  weather,  for  a  hammock  under  the  trees,  for  cushions  in  a  boat  on  a 
Thames  back  water,  for  anywhere  conducive  to  restful  ease  away  from 
the  flurry  and  fret  of  London  !  Need  we  say  that  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  is  the 
author  of  "  Cucumber  Chronicles  ?"  What  other  writer  than  the  "  Lazy 
Minstrel"  could  tell  in  prose  or  describe  in  verse  the  delights  of  a 
"  lotos-land,"  to  which  he  "personally  conducts  "  us  every  year  and  recurring 
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-summer  season  ?  It  is  Henley  time.  The  roses  are  out,  the  girls  arc 
in  their  summer  frocks,  it  is  the  hour  for  golden  goblets  of  iced  nectar  and 
wreaths  of  blue  lovage.  It  is  the  hour  of  h  ay-time  and  meadow  sweet ;  so 
away  to  the  trees  and  the  fields  with  "  Cucumber  Chronicles " 
under  our  arm,  and  the  ^indolent  Ashby  Sterry  for  our  charming 
companion.  Ah,  me !  it  is  a  long  time  since  the  days  of  the  "  den  " 
in  Finsbury  Circus  and  the  delightful  essays  in  the  "  Sunday  Times," 
and  though  in  a  literary  sense  we  have  often  "  rowed  in  the  same  boat," 
written  love  songs  and  society  verses,  stories,  and  sketches,  still  friend- 
-ship  is  still  the  same  and  has  been  wholly  undisturbed  these  many  years. 
Is  the  "log  rolling?"  I  suppose  it  is.  The  new  school  of  journalists 
will  be  down  upon  me.  Well,  I  cannot  help  it,  for  I  like  the  new 
school  of  journalism  to  know  that  at  this  important  point  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  are  actually  two  men  who  do  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  work  and  have  never  quarrelled.  I  write  verses  in  a  humble  fashion.  My 
eyes  are  still  in  my  head.  I  write  essays  when  fancy  permits,  but  the 
good-hearted  Sterry  has  never  been  wild  with  fierce  envy  and  impotent 
rage.  But  then  the  Lazy  Minstrel  is  gentle,  whilst  he  is  a  "  man." 


New  plays  produced,  and  important  revivals,  in  London,  the  Provinces, 
and  Paris,  from  May  18,  1887,  to  Jyne  28,  1887,:— 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus.*) 

LONDON : 

May  24  "  Peaceful  War,"  a  farcical  play  in  four  acts,  adapted  from  the 
German  by  Sophie  Scotti  and  Leopold  Wagner.  Prince  of 
Wales's — matinee. 

,,  27  "  The  Skeleton,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted  from  the 
German  by  "  Austin  Stannus  "  and  Yorke  Stephens.  Vaude- 
ville— matinee. 

,,  27  "After,"  new  and  original  play  in  one  act,  by  Scott  Battams. 
Vaudeville — matinee. 

June  3*  "Werner:  or,  The  Inheritance,"  tragedy  in  four  acts,  by  Lord 
Byron.  Lyceum — matinee. 

,,  4     "  The   Step-Sister,"  domestic~comedy  in  one  act,  by  W.  Sapte, 

Junr.     Comedy. 

>}  7     "  The  Amber  Heart,"  an  original  "  poetical  fancy  "  in  three  acts, 

by  Alfred  C.  Calmour.     Lyceum — matinee. 

,,  9*  "  The  Hypocrite,"  corned)',  Bickerstaffe.     Strand — matinee. 

14     "The    Oath,"    melodrama,    by    James    A    Meade.     Strand- 
matinee. 

14  "The  Golden  Band,"  entirely  new  and  original   drama,  in  four 

acts,  by  Henry  Herman  and  Freeman  Wills.     Olympic. 

15  "  Uncle's  Ghost,"  psychological  farce  in  three  acts,  by  W.  Sapte, 

Junr.     Prince  of  Wales's— matinee. 

„  18  "The  Punch  Bowl:  or,  The  Royal  Brew,"  entirely  new  and 
original  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  words  by  T.  Murray  Ford, 
music  by  John  Storcr,  Mus.  Doc.  Novelty — matinee. 
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June      27     "  Civil  War,"  drama  in  four  acts,  adapted  from  Delpit's  "  Mdllc. 

de  Bressier,"  by  Herman  C.  Merivale.     Gaiety. 

,,          27     "Constance  Frerc,"  new  play  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  by 
Herbert  Gough  and  Maurice  Edwards.     Vaudeville — matinee. 
,,         28    "  Marion  de  Lorme,"  play  in  five  acts,  adapted  and  translated, 
from  Victor  Hugo  by  Richard  Davey.     Princess's — matine'e. 

PROVINCES  : 
May        30     "  The  Diver's  Luck  :  or,  The  Crime  Beneath  the  Waves,1'  drama. 

Theatre  Royal,  Jarrow, 
,,         30*  "  Claudian,"  play  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  by  W.  G.  Wills 

and  Henry  Hermann.     Theatre  Royal,  Manchester. 
„         30*  "Clito,"  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Sydney  Grundy  and  Wilson 

Barrett.     Theatre  Royal,  Manchester. 
June         6     "The   Contract,"  drama  in   five  acts,  by    Harry  Croft  Hiller. 

Theatre  Royal,  Margate. 
,,  7     "  An  Act  of  Folly,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Louis  B.    Goldman. 

Drill  Hall,  Basingstoke. 
,,          13     "A  Hidden  Enemy,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Alfred  Gray.     New 

Theatre  Royal,  Woolwich. 
,,          20     "  Squire  Humphrey,"  comedy  in  one  act,  by  W.  T.  Blackmore. 

New  Theatre,  Oxford. 
„         21     "  Odd,  to  Say  the  Least  of  It,"  farce  in  three  acts,  by  Edward 

Rose.     New  Theatre,  Oxford. 

,,          24     "A  Bad  Lot,"  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Harry  Paulton 
and  "  Mostyn  Teede."     Opera  House,  Northampton. 

PARIS  : 
May         18     "  Le  Roi  Malgre  lui,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Emile 

de  Najac  and  Paul  Burani,  music  by  M.  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

Opera  Comique. 
„          19*  "  Les  Noces   dc   Boucheucceur,"  L  vaudeville,   by  MM.    Labicte 

Mounier  and  Martin.     Renaissance. 
,,         21*  "  Le  Fiacre  117,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Emile  de  Najac 

and  Albert  Millaud.     Variet^s. 
,,         21*  "  Les  Charbonniers,"  comedy  in  one  act,  by  M.  Philippe  Gille. 

Varietes. 
,,         21     "  Le  Coeur  de  Paris,"  revue  in  a  prologue  and  one  act,  by  M. 

Philippe  de  Massa.     Opdra  Comique. 
,,          24     "Cleopatre,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Paul  Ferrier  and. 

Paul  Solie.     Vaudeville. 
,,         24*  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  MM. 

Clairville  and  Charles  Gabet,   music  by   Pianquette.     Folies- 

Dramatiques. 
,,         24     "  Nadia,"  comic  opera  in  one  act,  by  M.  Paul  Nulliet,  music  by 

M.  Jules  Boidin.     Folies-Dramatiques. 
,,          28     "  Raymonde,"   comedy  in   four  acts,   in  prose,  by  MM.  Andre 

Theuriet  and  Morand.     Theatre-Fran^ais. 
,,          28     "  Vincinette,"  comedy  in  one  act,  in  verse,  by  M.  Pierre  Barbier 

Thefitre  Frangais. 
,,         30     "  La  Nuit  Bergamesque,"  tragi-comedy  in  three  acts,  in  verse. 

by  M.  Emile  Bergcrat.     Theatre  Libre. 
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,,        30    "En  famille,"  comedy  in  one  act,  in  prose,  by  M.  Oscar  Metemer 

Theatre  Libre. 
June         2*  "  J'dpouse  ma  femme,"  vaudeville  in  two  acts,  by  MM.  Guinon 

and  Denier.     Renaissance. 
,,          3*  "  Bebe,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  MM.   Emile  de  Najac  and 

Hennequin,     Cluny. 
,,  4*  "  Le  Manque  de  Per,''  drama  in  five  acts  and  seven  tableaux,  by 

M.  Edouard  Plouvier.    Theatre  de  Paris. 
,,  4     "  Une  fete  a  Ferrare,"  ballet.     Eden. 

,,  4     "  Une  Drole  de  Noce,"  pantomime  in  two  tableaux.     Eden. 

,,  6     "France  a  Corneille,"  a  poem,  by  M.  Emmanuel  des  Essarts- 

Theatre  Franoais. 
,,  9     "  Kerim,"   opera   in  three   acts  by  MM.  Paul  Millet  and  Henri 

Laredau,  music  by  M.  Alfred  Bruneau.     Ope'ra  Populaire. 
,,         ii     "La  Comtesse    Frdd^gonde,"    drama    in   verse,    by   M.   Jules 

Amigries.     Vaudeville. 
,,          15*  "  Josephine  vendue  par  ses  Soeurs,"  opera  bouffe  in  three  acts,  by 

MM.  Paul  Ferrierand  Fabrice  Carre,  music  by  M.  Victor  Roger. 

Menus  Plaisirs. 


'  The  man  who  bites  his  bread,  or  eats  peas  with  a 
knife,  T.  look  upon  as  a  lost  creature." 

RUDDIGORE  ;    OR,    THE   WlTCH'S    CURSE. 

MISS    GERALDINE     ULMAR. 


FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    SPECIALLY   TAKEN    FOR    "  THE   THEATRE  "    BY    BARRAUD, 
263,    OXFORD    STREET,    W. 


THE     THEATRE. 


The  Tempest '     on    the    Stage, 


A   11^         A   V, 

BY  AUSTIN  BRERETON. 


THE  stage  history  of  Shakespeare's  play  of  "The  Tempest" 
is  but  meagre  in  comparison  with  that  of  "  Hamlet,"  "  Mac- 
beth," "  Coriolanus,"  "  Othello,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  tragedies  are  more  natural 
and  deal  more  deeply  with  the  human  passions,  and  they  are  far 
better  plays,  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view,  than  "  The  Tempest," 
which  depends  for  its  success  on  the  stage  upon  its  embellishments 
rather  than  its  own  attractions.  Without  its  music  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  scenery,  as  well  as  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances, 
the  play  would  go  for  nothing  nowadays.  Never,  indeed,  has  the 
play,  as  a  play,  attained  any  great  success.  It  belongs  essentially 
to  the  order  of  fanciful  works,  in  which  much  has  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  do  not  appeal  to  the  public. 
The  modern  playgoer,  in  particular,  will  take  nothing  on  trust. 
He  lacks  faith,  he  is  unbelieving  ;  he  likes  to  be  convinced.  So  that 
one  of  two  things  must  be  provided  for  him.  Either  he  must  have 
grandeur  of  acting  or  a  magnificent  spectacular  display.  Of  course, 
if  excellence  of  acting  and  scenery  can  be  combined,  so  much  the 
better.  Now  in  "  The  Tempest "  it  is  impossible  to:  obtain  anything 
startling  in  the  way  of  acting.  An  Ariel  who  could  both  look  like 
a  spirit  and  sing  like  an  angel  would  doubtless  create  a  great  sensa- 
tion. But  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  famous  Prospero,  a  great 
Caliban,  or  a  wonderful  Miranda  ?  The  conditions  imposed  upon 
the  impersonators  of  these  characters  do  not  allow  any  opportunity 
for  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  actors.  Prospero  is  as  preachy  and 
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stiff  as  a  parson,  Caliban  is  a  repulsive  monster,  and  Miranda  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  insipid.  To  successfully  revive  this  play 
on  the  London  stage  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
perfection  of  stage-management,  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  of 
scenery,  a  cast  that  shall  be  absolutely  adequate,  and,  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  a  conductor  and  band  capable  of  doing  full  justice  to 
all  the  graceful  and  well-known  music  which  has  been  composed 
for  the  play  from  time  to  time. 

"  The  Tempest "  was  represented  in  a  mutilated  and  barbarous 
form  until  fifty  years  since,  when  Macready  revived  the  original  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  November,  1667,  Samuel  Pepys  witnessed  a 
so-called  performance  of  "The  Tempest"  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
"  The  play  has  no  great  wit,"  he  records,  "  but  yet  good  above 
ordinary  plays."  This  half-hearted  verdict  may  have  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  worthy  diarist  was  inconvenienced  by  being  "  forced 
to  sit  in  the  side  balcony  over  against  the  musique  room."  But 
Pepys  did  not  see  Shakespeare's  play  on  this  occasion.  What  he 
witnessed  was  a  murderous  alteration  of  it  made  by  John  Dryden, 
who  was  assisted  in  his  task  by  Sir  William  Davenant.  Dryden 
preserved  the  greater  part  of  Shakespeare's  language  and  some  of 
his  scenes,  but  he  provided  Miranda  with  a  sister  named  Dorinda, 
who,  like  her,  had  never  seen  a  man.  He  introduced  Sycorax,  the 
dam  of  Caliban,  and  Hippolito,  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman. 
Trinculo  becomes  the  boatswain,  and  speaks  most  of  Stephano's 
speeches,  and  Hippolito,  wounded  by  Ferdinand,  is  cured  by  the 
application  of  "weapon  salve"  to  the  latter's  sword.  He  also 
elaborated  the  characters  of  the  sailors,  developed  the  musical  parts, 
and  ended  the  play  with  a  masque.  This  concoction  was  the 
accepted  stage  version  of  "The  Tempest"  until  half  a  century  ago. 
It  was  acted  even  in  America,  for  I  find  that  at  Boston,  in  1795, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  actor  cf  the  same 
name,  played  the  interpolated  part  of  Mustachio,  a  sailor  mate.  In 
1673,  Thomas  Shadwell,  who  had  a  bitter  eneay  in  Dryden,  made 
the  play  into  an  opera,  which  was  produced  at  Dorset  Gardens. 
The  necessity  for  adorning  the  piece  was  recognised  thus  early  by 
having  new  "  scenes  and  machines "  in  it,  particularly  "  one  scene 
painted  with  myriads  of  aeriel  spirits,  and  another  flying  away  with 
a  table,  furnisht  out  with  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  all  sorts  of  viands 
just  when  Duke  Trinculo  and  his  companions  were  going  to  dinner, 
and  all  things  in  it  performed  so  admirably  well"  it  "drew  more 
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money  than  any  succeeding  opera."  Before  leaving  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  play  at  this  early  period  of  the  English  stage,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Cave  Underhill,  who  is  the  reputed  original 
representative  of  the  First  Gravedigger  in  "  Hamlet,"  was  so  well 
liked  as  the  jester  in  "  The  Tempest,"  that  he  earned  the  title  of 
"  Prince  Trinculo." 

Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Macready  all  appeared  in  Dryden's 
derangement  of  "  The  Tempest,"  although  the  latter  actor,  to 
be  sure,  resorted  to  the  original  when  he  got  the  chance  to 
do  so.  Garrick  converted  Shakespeare's  scenes  into  an  opera  for 
Drury  Lane  in  1756,  Prospero  being  furnished  with  several  songs. 
The  music  for  this  version  was  composed  by  John  Christopher 
Smith.  On  October  13,  1789,  Kemble  presented  at  Drury  Lane 
Dryden  and  Davenant's  version.  He  also  gave  a  terrible  dance  of 
Furies  in  one  place  and  in  another  a  masque  of  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite.  Miss  Farren.  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  spoke  the 
indecent  lines  which,  under  the  guise  of  simplicity,  Dryden  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Dorinda.  Kemble  excited  discussion  all  over 
London  by  his  pronounciation  of  the  word  "aches,"  which  occurs 
in  the  speech  of  Prospero  to  Caliban  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act : — 

"  If  thou  neglectes't,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ;  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din ." 

Kemble  made  the  word  into  one  of  two  syllables,  and  a  stormy 
warfare  promptly  ensued.  But  Kemble  held  his  ground,  and  could 
never  be  persuaded  into  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word.  So 
that  when,  on  May  4,  1807,  George  Frederick  Cooke  played  Pros- 
pero, the  audience  were  eager  to  hear  how  the  more  robust  actor 
would  pronounce  the  disputed  word.  Cooke  discreetly  avoided  the 
difficulty  by  omitting  the  passage  altogether.  This  incident  gave 
rise  to  the  following  impromptu.  Cooke  is  supposed  to  be  solilo- 
quising : — 

"  A  itches  or  akes,  shall  I  speak  both  or  either  ? 
If  akes,  I  violate  my  Shakespeare's  measure, 
If  aitches,  I  shall  give  King  Johnny  pleasure — 

I've  hit  upon  it,  by  Jove,  I'll  utter  neither  ! " 

King  Johnny,  of  course,  referred  to  Kemble. 
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Macready,  as  I  have  said,  played  in  the  mangled  "  Tempest,"  but 
he  did  not  like  so  doing,  as  witness  this  extract  from  his  diary  : — 
"  There  were  some  checks  to  the  attractive  course  of  this  Covent 
Garden  season,  but  it  proved  a  very  prosperous  one  at  its  close. 
In  a  melange  that  was  called  Shakespeare's  '  Tempest,'  with  songs 
interpolated  by  Reynolds  among  the  mutilations  and  barbarous 
ingraftings  of  Dryden  and  Davenant  [incorrectly  called  Davenport,  by 
the  way,  in  both  editions  of  '  Macready's  Reminiscences'],  and 
sung  by  Miss  Stevens  and  Miss  M.  Tree,  I  had  to  act,  May  I5th, 
1821,  the  remnant  that  was  left  of  the  character  of  Prospero,  but 
not  for  many  nights."  Twelve  years  later  he  still  writes  on  the 
subject  in  the  same  depressed  spirit  : — "  Acted  Prospero  but 
indifferently ;  there  is  little  to  sustain  one's  spirits,  and  mine  could 
not  bear  'up  against  the  weight  of  the  part  (Dryden's  Davenant  !)." 
"  Dryden's  Davenant  "  is,  of  course,  another  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  of  the  book.  What  Macready  wrote  was  "  Dryden  and 
Davenant,"  In  1838,  the  original  text  of  "The  Tempest"  was 
restored  to  the  stage  by  Macready,  who  deserves  every  credit  for 
his  action  in  this  matter.  On  October  13  of  the  year  named,  he 
revived  the  play  at  Covent  Garden  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  was 
possible  in  his  day.  The  music  was  selected  from  the  works  of 
Purcell,  Dr.  Arne,  and  Thomas  Linley,  junr.,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan's  brother-in-law.  The  tragedian  made  the  greatest  success 
that  has  yet  been  obtained  by  anyone  in  the  character  of  Prospero. 
The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  strong.  Samuel  Phelps  was  the 
Antonio,  and  James  Anderson  (who  is  happily  still  alive  and 
publishing  his  long  and  interesting  experiences  of  the  stage) 
played  Ferdinand.  The  Caliban  was  George  Bennett,  John  Pritt 
Harley  was  the  Trinculo,  Hartley  the  Stephano.  Miranda  was 
acted  by  Miss  Helen  Faucit  (now  Lady  Martin),  and  Miss  Priscilla 
Horton  appeared  as  Ariel.  The  revival  was  deservedly  successful. 
The  play  ran  for  fifty-nine  nights,  and  drew  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  to  the  treasury. 

The  later  representations  of  "  The  Tempest,"  by  Phelps  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  by  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's,  and  by  Charles  Calvert  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  also  preserved  the  original  text.  The 
cast  of  the  Princess's  production,  on  July  I,  1857,  is  interesting. 
Naturally  Mr.  Kean  appeared  as  Prospero,  but  Ferdinand  was 
played — and  well  played,  too — by  Miss  Eleanor  Bufton.  John 
Ryder  was  the  Caliban,  and  Harley,  who  died  the  following  year, 
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again  acted  Trinculo.  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq  was  the  Miranda,  and 
Miss  Kate  Terry  (Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis),  then  only  thirteen  years  old, 
was  a  delightful  Ariel.  And  who  should  be  the  representative 
of  Ceres,  in  the  masque  in  the  fourth  act,  but  Ellen  Terry,  then 
in  her  tenth  year  ?  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  men  who  played  in 
this  revival  are  all  dead,  but  the  women  are  still  alive,  one  of  them 
being  the  most  famous  actress  of  the  English  stage. 

The  last  revival  of  "  The  Tempest  "  on  the  London  stage  was  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre,  Long  Acre,  in  November,  1871.  Most  of  Purcell 
and  Arne's  music  was  retained,  and,  in  addition,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
(then  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan)  composed  some  graceful  interludes.  Mr. 
Ryder  then  appeared  as  Prospero,  Mr.  George  Rignold  was  the 
Caliban,  and  Miss  Kate  Hodson  the  Ariel. 
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Art  behind  the  Curtain. 

BY  WALTER  GOODMAN. 
III. 

From  Nature. 

AS  a  general  rule  an  artist's  interest  in  a  strange  sitter  begins 
with  the  outline  of  the  sitter's  features,  and  it  ends  when 
those  features  are  framed  and  glazed.  His  social  dealings  similarly 
terminate  with  the  finishing  touches  of  the  work  of  art,  and,  unless 
there  is  a  something  still  discoverable  after  the  picture  is.  hung  up, 
he  and  his  subject  part  company,  maybe  never  to  meet  again  in 
this  world,  or  in  that  undepicted  country  from  whose  bourn  no 
portrait-painter  returns. 

With  regard  to  Sybil  Newstead,  her  likeness  being  unanimously 
approved  of  after  the  amendments  just  effected,  it  was  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  I  had  seen  the  last  of  that  lady.  For  all  pictorial  or  other 
purposes  I  had  done  with  that  particular  sitter,  and  that  particular — 
that  very  particular — sitter  had  done  with  me.  But,  as  will  presently 
be  perceived,  my  dealings  with  her  were  not  yet  ended.  A  com- 
panion picture,  in  the  shape  of  a  head  and  bust  of  Miss  Mackester, 
was  shortly  required,  and  as  the  dark  beauty  "  never  came  out  well 
in  a  photograph,"  as  she  expressed  it,  and  was  of  opinion — a  candid 
one,  of  course — that  a  coloured  production,  with  any  pretensions  to 
artistic  excellence  and  lasting  fame,  should  be  derived  direct  from 
nature,  it  was  decided,  after  many  professional  objections  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Robbin,  that  the  new  portrait  should,  from  first  to  last, 
be  produced  in  the  legitimate  way,  unassisted  by  a  lock  of  hair  and 
written  particulars,  and  without  the  interposition  of  an  enlarged 
photograph.  It  was  furthermore  agreed — also  against  my  employer's 
principles — that  the  numerous  sittings  should  take  place  at  the 
customer's  private  dwelling ;  and  accordingly  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  myself  once  again  in  the  comfortable  parlour  of  the  New- 
stead  habitation,  with  the  bold  lady  as  a  sitter  and  the  bashful  one 
as  a  chaperon e. 
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Abigail  Mackester  was  not  less  attractive  as  a  subject  than  her 
sister  had  been.  Her  features — seen  at  their  best  in  profile — were 
faultlessly  regular  save  for  the  eyebrows,  which  were  rather  thick, 
uneven,  and  inclined  to  meet  downwards  at  the  nose.  Her  hair — 
of  the  sombre  hue  known  to  artists  as  blue-black — was  plentiful,  and 
it  was  worn  mostly  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  with  a  ne'glige',  yet 
natural,  fringe  over  the  forehead,  while  her  straight  long  lashes  were 
of  the  same  blue-black  shade.  Her  eyes  derived  their  intense  dark- 
ness and  expression  chiefly  from  the  distention  of  their  pupils, 
which,  when  viewed  at  a  certain  distance,  appeared  completely  to 
obliterate  the  reddish-brown  iris  which  surrounded  them.  They 
were  eyes  which,  while  looking  you  fearlessly  in  the  face,  seemed  to 
see  you  as  well,  to  listen  to  you,  and  encourage  the  speaker  to  be 
candid,  outspoken,  and  unreserved. 

Miss  Mackester  had,  moreover,  plenty  to  say  for  herself,  and 
could  converse  freely  upon  any  subject,  either  with  or  without  invi- 
tation. She  also  so  far  understood  the  requirements  of  art  as  to 
respond  readily  to  the  art  votary's  numerous  demands,  and,  if 
necessary,  permit  him  with  his  own  fingers  to  assist  Nature  to 
right  herself  at  such  times  as  Nature  had  gone  wrong.  I  was,  there- 
fore, on  the  easiest  of  terms  with  the  new  sitter,  and  the  new  sitter 
was  on  the  easiest  of  terms  with  me,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  will  naturally  be  concluded  that  the  lady  was  in  all  respects  fault- 
less as  a  sitter.  This  was,  however,  far  from  being  the  case ;  for, 
as  will  presently  be  perceived,  she  was  if  anything  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  her  sister  had  been. 

In  art,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is 
golden  ;  when,  for  pictorial  purposes,  the  lips  of  a  sitter  must  be 
perpetually  closed,  and  the  other  features  similarly  kept  in  repose. 
Accordingly,  it  was  often  necessary  to  request  the  lady — politely, 
of  course — that  she  would  not  talk  quite  so  much,  or  that  she  would 
remain  immovable  for  a  given  period,  and  as  Miss  Mackester  was 
naturally  loquacious  and  of  an  active  temperament,  it  was  not  easy 
for  her  to  obey,  except  for  a  very  short  interval  at  a  time. 

Then  during  the  picture's  progress,  and  even  at  the  most  elemen- 
tary stage  of  it,  the  lady  would  frequently  rise  from  her  chair  to 
inspect  my  handiwork  and  offer  a  suggestion  or  two,  without  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  the  production  was  in  a  condition  for 
critical  observation.  Or  while  in  the  act  of  sitting,  she  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  side  glance  of  the  painted  thing,  and  con- 
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template  it  also  from  the  back  of  the  transparent  canvas,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  which  particular  portion  "the  artist"  was 
engaged  upon.  If  it  happened  to  be  the  mouth,  she  would  assume 
an  expression  which  might  or  might  not  correspond  with  the 
picture  ;  if  it  happened  to  be  the  eyes,  those  features  were  similarly 
disposed  to  suit  circumstances ;  while,  should  the  dress  be  the  object 
of  pending  interest,  its  folds  and  adornments  were  "arranged"  in  a 
manner  that  were,  more  often  than  not,  to  their  artistic  disadvantage. 

All  this  was  greatly  embarrassing  to  the  artist,  and  highly  detri- 
mental to  his  progress,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  one 
day,  when  the  critical  and  talkative  lady  had  been  unusually  talkative 
and  critical,  not  to  say  fidgetty  and  officious,  I  gladly  availed  myself 
of  a  suggestion  which  fell  most  unexpectedly  from  the  lips  of  the 
silent  chaperone  as  she  sat  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  apartment, 
where  she  could  see  without  being  herself  observed. 

For  what  useful  purpose  my  late  sitter  was  there  at  all  I  could 
never  rightly  understand.  It  was  certainly  not  on  behalf  of  the  bold 
sister,  as  that  lady  was  quite  able,  as  the  saying  goes,  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  needed  no  guardianship.  Nor  was  it  because  Miss 
Newstead  contributed  in  any  way  towards  the  sitter's  entertainment 
and  my  own  pictorial  peace.  Her  presence  there  was,  however, 
of  the  utmost  service,  inasmuch  as  she  was  now  the  indirect  means 
of  securing  my  sitter's  tranquillity  and  the  consequent  success  of  my 
handiwork.  For  it  was  precisely  at  this  most  critical  stage  of  the 
picture's  progress  that  the  shy  sister  suggested  that  a  few  more  of 
my  early  experiences  as  a  portrait-painter  should  be  related,  and 
finding  that  Miss  Mackester  was  already  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
the  artist  of  the  pavement,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  I  yielded  to 
her  request  that  I  would  give  both  ladies  the  continuation  or  sequel 
of  that  hapless  history. 

Resuming,  then,  the  thread  of  my  narrative  in  the  exact  place 
where  it  had  left  off,  I  began  by  saying  that  after  the  fearful  dis~ 
covery  by  my  father,  the  particulars  of  which  my  audience  would 
remember,  I  became  from  that  day  forward  a  "marked  "  boy.  But 
the  vigilance  exercised  over  my  future  conduct  was  not  the  only 
evidence  of  this.  I  was  marked  in  a  more  painful  way,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  painful  recollections  which  remained  long  after  the 
bodily  injuries  were  healed  that  persuaded  me  to  act  in  a  manner 
not  wholly  without  historic  parallel,  as  I  had  heard  or  read  of  similar 
cases  under  similar  circumstances. 
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"Yes,  ladies,"  I  added,  with  something  like  a  groan,  "  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  run  away  from  home." 

As  it  was  evident  by  the  expression  of  my  sitter's  features  that  the 
true  story  of  an  artist  who  had  run  away  from  his  parental  dwelling 
was  not  an  uncongenial  topic,  I  went  on  to  describe  in  detail 
the  particulars  of  my  contemplated  escapade.  I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  this  daring  act  was  usually  accomplished  with  a  bundle 
and  bare  feet,  and  that  such  a  mode  of  progression  looked  well  in 
picture-books  and  upon  the  boards  of  a  theatre  ;  but  happening 
just  then  to  possess  a  brand-new  knapsack  of  the  latest  pattern,  and 
a  pair  or  two  of  thick-soled,  well-seasoned  boots,  the  latter  more 
respectable,  and  certainly  more  comfortable,  way  of  leaving  home 
was  preferred. 

I  was,  moreover,  the  fortunate  owner  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
fifteen  shilling?,  which,  though  not  a  very  large  capital  for  any  un- 
certain enterprise,  still  with  my  queer  notions  about  humble 
beginnings  in  connection  with  the  shop-sweeping  theory,  six  half- 
crowns  was  quite  a  little  fortune.  Besides,  I  had  hitherto  lived 
with  every  want  and  luxury  provided  by  other  people,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  quite  appreciate  the  true  value  of  money  or  know 
what  it  was  to  be  without  it.  This  last  experience  was,  however,  not 
long  denied  me. 

My  first  day's  pilgrimage  was  a  weary  one,  the  place  where  I 
halted  being  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  great  Metropolis. 
Here  I  put  up  for  the  night  at  an  inn,  tavern,  or  public-house — 
it  mattered  little  what  they  called  it — and  after  a  hearty  meal  in  a 
lengthy  chamber,  which  might  have  been  a  banqueting  hall,  a  dining 
saloon  or  a  coffee  room,  I  betook  myself  to  a  scrupulously  clean 
dormitory  on  the  first  floor,  where  I  slept  sounder  than  had  ever 
been  the  case  at  the  best  of  times  at  home. 

I  awoke  next  morning  at  an  earlier  hour  than  was  my  habit,  and 
then  how  bright,  fresh,  and  cheerful  everything  appeared !  What 
music  in  the  distant  murmur  of  village  voices,  and  the  low  of 
countrified  cattle!  How  sweet  and  still  was  the  air — how  sunny  the 
scene — how  green  the  trees  and  blue  the  sky !  And  what  a  delightful 
out-of-town  sensation  was  everywhere  experienced !  It  was  the 
summer  season  too — the  beginning  of  August — when  Nature  had 
done  her  best  in  the  way  of  foliage,  and  looked  new  and  clean. 
As  these  and  similar  surroundings  were  contemplated,  I  thought 
"  Surely  the  song  concerning  home  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon." 
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At  any  rate  there  was  at  the  "  Dragon  "  home  no  hateful  counting- 
house  to  rush  off  to  after  a  hurried  breakfast ;  no  perverse  parent 
blindly  to  obey ;  nobody  to  be  answerable  to  for  returning  late  for 
dinner,  or,  later  still,  for  supper.  In  fact,  I  was  so  well  satisfied  by 
my  improved  existence  that  I  began  seriously  to  consider  whether, 
after  all,  home  was  not  another  word  for  cheerful  spirits  and  a  con- 
tented mind ;  and  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  one's  self  at  home  anywhere  ? 

There  were  two  drawbacks  to  this  otherwise  enviable  condition. 
One  was  sore  limbs  and  blistered  feet — the  result  of  over-exertion. 
The  other  was  the  "  Dragon  "  bill.  In  my  anxiety  to  rest  my  weary 
limbs  at  the  first  hostelry  encountered  in  the  village,  I  had 
neglected  to  inquire  what  was  the  price  of  its  accommodation  for 
man  and  knapsack;  and  not  till  too  late  was  it  found  that  the  place 
where  I  had  fared  so  well  was  an  expensive  hotel,  employed  chiefly 
by  the  commercial  traveller,  and  that  the  landlord,  taking  me  for 
a  member  of  that  community,  had  charged  accordingly.  The  sum 
total  of  the  dreadful  document  which  was  presented  after  an 
early  dinner  next  day  amounted  to  exactly  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence, so  that,  after  deducting  from  my  original  capital  what  was 
spent  on  the  road  the  previous  day,  only  half-a-crown  was  left 
to  go  on  with.  Was  this  slender  sum  ominous  of  approaching  pros- 
perity, or  would  the  cherished  coin  prove  false  to  tradition  ? 

But  after  this  dearly-purchased  experience  I  resolved  to  practice 
for  the  future  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  my  praiseworthy  deter- 
mination was  very  greatly  assisted  by  the  knowledge  that  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  was  all  my  ready  cash.  A  portion  of  this  balance 
was  expended  in  refreshment  on  the  way  to  an  obscurer  village  where 
my  footsteps  were  next  directed,  and  with  the  "  Dragon  "  bill  fresh 
in  my  memory,  I  put  up  at  an  establishment  called  a  Temperance 
House,  as  it  had  a  frugal  sound,  while  its  bed  accommodation  was 
publicly  announced  at  sixpence  a  night;  and  finding  that  its 
habitues  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  themselves,  I  deposited 
my  knapsack  in  a  corner  of  the  common  parlour  and  went  in  quest 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  substantial  tea. 

At  the  tender  age  of  sixteen — as  I  reminded  my  attentive  hearers 
— a  person  is  not  expected  to  know  much  about  housekeeping, 
while  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  in  no  way  diminished  when 
his  purchases  are  effected  in  the  most  unlikely  markets.  It  was 
not  till  after  much  research  and  many  humiliating  exposures  that  I 
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discovered  that  tea,  sugar,  butter,  eggs,  and  bread,  in  conjunction 
with  soap,  cheese,  tobacco,  crockery,  and  calico  prints,  were  sold  at 
a  post-office.  So  to  the  local  post-office  I  repaired,  and  here  every- 
thing needful  was  obtained,  except  milk.  This  was  dispensed  at  a 
neighbouring  oil-shop. 

Now  milk  is  not  as  easy  to  carry  as  grocery.  You  cannot  wrap 
up  milk  in  paper  and  stow  it  away  in  your  pockets,  and  in  my  efforts 
to  conceal  from  public  view  a  jug,  which  the  obliging  oilman  had 
lent  me  for  the  purpose,  its  spout,  which  was  a  broken  one,  got 
somehow  so  diverted  that,  on  returning  to  the  Temperance  House, 
I  became  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  cold  moisture  which  originated 
somewhere  behind  my  waistcoat-pocket  and  terminated  in  my  left 
boot. 

This  little  incident,  trifling  though  it  may  appear,  had  taught  me 
a  wholesome  lesson,  I  said.  It  showed  how  unfit  I  was  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  after  the  manner  of  the  shop-sweeping  novice  when 
at  the  very  first  attempt  false  pride  stopped  the  way.  For  once  the 
true  meaning  of  the  half-crown  theory  was  appreciated,  and  I  began 
now  to  believe  that  it  might  have  been  to  my  advantage  if  I  had 
been  born,  like  the  typical  hero,  "of  poor,  but  honest  parents."  A 
circumstance,  however,  presently  transpired  which  more  than  con- 
firmed these  impressions. 

The  day's  marketing  left  sufficient  in  the  way  of  food  for  a 
frugal  breakfast  early  next  morning,  and,  my  funds  being  by  this 
time  reduced  to  a  copper  coin,  that  repast  was  improved  by  investing 
the  whole  amount  in  herrings.  This  last  expenditure  fully  justified 
me  in  saying  with  every  truth  that  I  was  without  a  single  penny  in 
the  world,  and  being  in  debt  for  the  night's  lodging  and  for  one  or 
two  trifles  which  the  landlady  had  supplied,  bankruptcy,  which  I  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  distinction  belonging  only  to  great  capitalists, 
now  stared  me  in  the  face. 

How  was  this  to  be  avoided  ?  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  obscure 
village  where  I  had  encamped  did  not  seem  likely  to  afford  the  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  by  Art,  and  as  for  shop  sweeping  it 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  that  sanitary  process  was  in  much 
demand  there,  or  whether  in  that  place*  many  shops,  besides  the  local 
post-office,  required  the  immediate  attendance  of  an  amateur 
scavenger.  Besides,  I  was  far  too  respectable  and  well-dressed  for 
a  beginner  with  the  broom. 

To  remain  at  the  Temperance  House  and  write  home  for  supplies 
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was  also  out  of  the  question,  first,  because  the  landlady  might  not 
be  disposed  to  trust  me,  and  secondly,  because  I  was  disinclined  to 
admit  even  to  the  dearest  relative  at  home  that  my  enterprise  was 
already  a  failure.  As  for  my  father,  starvation  itself  would  never 
induce  me  to  beg  of  him  even  the  paltry  shilling  with  which  prodigal 
sons  are  usually  disinherited,  though,  to  speak  truly,  twelve-pence  at 
that  critical  moment  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  present  creditors. 

In  a  more  populous  district  the  contents  of  my  knapsack  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  turned  into  money,  as  besides  wearing  apparel 
there  were  certain  valuable  articles  of  which  I  was  in  no  immediate 
want.  Among  these  was  the  portable  writing-desk  which  my  hearers 
would  remember  was  the  birthday  gift  of  Uncle  J.  P.  Stansfield 
Cranbrane,  the  author  ;  and  the  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Juris- 
prudence, similarly  presented  by  Uncle  Felix  Hamilton,  the 
advocate.  Why  such  a  volume  had  been  selected  above  all  others 
it  was  impossible  to  explain.  Perhaps  it  was  chosen  as  being  the  least 
heavy,  as  regards  weight,  of  any  book  I  possessed  ;  perhaps  the 
contemplation  of  its  handsome  cover  was  calculated  to  cheer  my 
drooping  spirits  in  moments  of  solitude  ;  or  maybe,  as  I  was  never 
given  to  much  reading  at  any  time,  it  mattered  very  little  what  was 
the  literary  work  that  accompanied  my  wayside  wanderings.  But 
that  the  Manual  would  be  of  service  to  the  law-abiding  natives  of 
that  place  seemed  about  as  unlikely  as  that  any  of  its  primitive  in- 
habitants should  be  in  need  of  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments 
and  a  T  square,  both  of  which  "properties"  were  also  among  my 
portables. 

I  had  often  heard  my  relatives  at  home  say  that  everything  comes 
to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait.  How  far  they  themselves  had 
profited  by  the  wise  adage  was  not  very  clear,  inasmuch  as  the 
Cranbranes  were  more  or  less  always  in  pecuniary  difficulties;  but 
with  every  belief  in  the  time-honoured  maxim,  though  without 
exactly  understanding  its  applicability  to  existing  circumstances,  I 
waited. 

I  waited  in  the  common  parlour  where  I  had  just  breakfasted  ; 
but,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  waiting,  nothing  came,  except  the 
Temperance  House  landlady,  who  respectfully  informed  me  that  it 
was  usual  at  that  frugal  hostelry  to  pay  by  the  night,  and  that,  if  I 
desired  to  sleep  there  again,  accounts  must  be  settled  up  to  date. 
Judging  by  a  certain  air  of  expectancy  which  the  good  lady 
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assumed,  it  was  evident  that  she,  too,  placed  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  wise  maxim  which  I  myself  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  exemplify; 
but  as  my  pockets  were,  at  the  period  of  her  waiting,  completely 
empty,  it  seemed  more  likely  than  not  that  her  own  act  of  patience 
would  go  unrewarded. 

Among  other  proverbial  sayings  was  one  that  tells  us  that  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  oft-times  take  a  turn  for  the  better, 
and,  as  nothing  could  be  'worse  than  my  present  position,  I  con- 
cluded that  a  tide  in  my  affairs  would  shortly  put  in  an  appearance. 
In  place  of  this,  however,  a  farmer  or  labouring  man  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  common  parlour,  and,  after  an  awkward  salutation, 
proceeded  to  inform  me  that  the  weather  was  warm  and  well 
adapted  to  the  coming  harvest. 

In  what  way  this  information  was  to  affect  my  fortunes  was  not 
for  the  moment  very  apparent ;  but  as  a  discussion  upon  the  pre- 
vailing temperature  in  connection  with  the  approaching  crops  pro- 
mised to  be  a  more  congenial  topic  than  the  last  listened  to,  I 
answered  that  it — meaning,  of  course,  the  weather — was  certainly 
quite  as  warm  as  might  have  been  expected  at  that  tropical  season 
of  the  year,  and  in  that  particular  locality.  Encouraged  by  this 
ready  response,  the  honest  son  of  the  soil  next  demanded  whether 
trade  was  good  where  I  had  come  from,  and  learning  from  my 
reply  that  trade  where  I  had  come  from  was  far  more  flourishing 
than  I  myself  found  it  at  the  place  I  had  come  to,  he  was  further 
emboldened  to  enquire  what  particular  wares  I  might  deal  in  ? 

As  he  was  speaking  the  Temperance  House  landlady,  with  the 
belief,  perhaps,  that  a  private  business  transaction,  favourable  to  her 
interests,  was  pending,  considerately  withdrew.  When  she  was 
gone  the  farming-man  advanced  nearer  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  after  touching  his  head  with  his  hand  in  compliment,  as 
I  supposed,  to  my  genteel  appearance,  he  said, — 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  young  gen'lman,  but  ye  see  me  and  my  old 
'ooman  thinks  as  maybe  you've  got  in  that  there  pack  (nodding  and 
pointing  to  my  knapsack  as  it  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  sanded  floor) 
summat  as  'ud  come  in  'andy  for  our  little  Geordie." 

Who  little  Geordie  might  be — whether  a  quadruped,  a  farming 
implement,  or  a  human  being — was  unimportant ;  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  knapsack  contained  no  article  of  commerce  at 
all  likely  to  suit  little  Geordie  or  his  representative — unless  one  or 
the  other  was  in  want  of  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments,  a  T 
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square,  or  a  Manual  of  Jurisprudence — I  explained  as  lucidly  as 
possible  that  the  knapsack  contained  nothing  either  handy  or  other- 
wise that  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  the  person  or  thing  called 
Geordie.  The  answer,  however,  did  not  quite  satisfy  my  applicant, 
as  he  presently  said  in  more  explicit  terms  than  before — 

"  Ye  see,  sir,  it's  this  way.  Our  little  Geordie  is  nigh  upon  two 
year — come  next  Sunday — and  me  and  my  old  'ooman  wants  to 
give  him  summat  pooty  as  'ud  do  for  his  ickle  birthday.  So  if 
you've  got  in  that  there  pack  anythink  as  'ud  do  for  a  child  of  that 
there  age,  why  I  don't  know  as  we  shouldn't  mind  droppin'  a  little 
brass ; "  and  in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  metal  just  referred 
to,  his  huge  ropy  hand  touched  his  fustian  fob. 

It  was  obvious  from  this  that  little  Geordie  was  a  baby  boy,  and 
it  was  also  obvious  that  he  was  one  of  several  babies,  male  and 
female,  who  lodged  at  that  same  hostelry,  and  had  made  night  hideous 
by  periodical  shrieks  and  intermittent  lamentations.  At  least,  such 
had  been  my  painful  experience  the  previous  night.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  the  labouring  man  and  his  too-confiding  mistress  regarded 
me  as  a  travelling  pedlar  who  dealt  in  toys,  trinkets,  and  similar 
articles.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  undeceive  them  at  once,  and 
I  was  about  doing  so  when  a  strange  thought  suddenly  flashed  across 
my  mind. 

"My  good  man,"  I  said,  with  something  of  a  beating  heart  as  the 
thought  again  occurred  to  me,  "  I  have  nothing  that  either  you  or 
your  wife  could  possibly  require  for  little  Geordie  ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  can  do  for  your  child.  I  can  take  his  likeness." 

The  honest  son  of  the  soil  retreated  a  few  paces,  as  if  I  had  pro- 
posed to  take  his  child's  life  and  not  his  likeness.  Then,  with  his 
sky-blue  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  limits,  he  exclaimed — 

"  What !  take  our  Geordie's  fortograph  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  photographer,"  I  exclaimed,  with  as  much  self- 
possession  as  I  could  command  at  this,  the  most  eventful  moment 
of  my  professional  career.  "  My  knapsack  there  contains  only 
drawing  materials — pencil,  paper,  coloured  chalks,  and  so  forth — but 
with  these  I  can  make  a  small  picture  which  will  resemble  your 
child.  And  I  can  do  it  as  cheap  as  any  photograph.  I  can  do  it 
for — for  a  shilling." 

" A  shilling?"  he  repeated,  with  his  fingers  in  his  fob,  as  if  to 
make  quite  sure  of  the  existence  there  of  such  a  sum. 

'•'  Yes,  a  shilling,"  I  replied,  with  the  secret  hope  that  price  was 
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no  object,  "  and   I  will  do  it  this  very  moment  if  you  like,  and  in 
this  very  apartment." 

He  was  off  without  another  word,  and  by  the  time  I  had  produced 
a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  and  a  few  coloured  pencils,  he  had  returned, 
in  company  with  his  "  old  'ooman  "  (who  was  not  at  all  old),  and 
little  Geordie  (who  was  just  as  small  as  he  was  represented  to  be). 

Little  Geordie  by  day  was  a  far  more  interesting  child  than  I  had 
found  him  at  night,  and  with  legs  dangling  from  his  mother's  lap, 
and  bread  and  marmalade  in  his  tiny  fingers,  he  was,  from  a 
picturesque  point,  perfectly  delightful.  He  was  also  sufficiently 
pacific  as  long  as  the  bread  and  marmalade  lasted,  and  when  this 
was  gone,  promises  of  more  bread  and  marmalade,  assisted  by  a 
few  parental  caresses,  did  much  to  render  him  submissive.  When 
the  sketch  was  finished,  my  patron  was  lavish  in  his  praises,  while  he 
and  his  better-half  examined  it  critically,  and  expressed  their  opinion 
in  highly  flattering  terms. 

"  If  that  ain't  our  Geordie's  nosy-posey  to  a  turn  !  "  said  the 
father. 

"And  his  mousy-pousey  ? "  suggested  the  mother. 

"  And  his  own  ickle  curly-wig  ? "  remarked  her  spouse. 

"And  his  bit  o'  pinner — blue  ribberns  and  all !"  added  the  lady  ; 
and  when  a  few  more  such  observations  had  been  offered  by  these  my 
earliest  critics,  the  value  of  the  production  was  counted  out  in  silver 
and  copper  coins  of  the  realm,  while  the  production  itself  was  borne 
off  in  triumph  to  show  with  pride  to  the  landlady,  and  to  all  the  other 
occupants  of  the  Temperance  House. 

After  this  my  fame  spread,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was 
waited  on  by  the  second  floor  baby,  whom  I  had  heard  at  a  distance 
but  never  seen,  and  again  by  the  infant  who  had  been  equally  audible 
in  the  attic-room.  My  reputation  then  reached  the  ears  of  the 
neighbours,  and  in  the  course  of  that  day  I  was  visited  by  nearly 
every  mother  in  the  village,  who,  with  the  conviction  that  "  babies  " 
was  my  speciality  in  art,  brought  them  at  all  hours,  as  they  might 
have  done  if  I  had  been  a  public  vaccinator  who  inoculated  infants 
at  so  much  a  head. 

Not  till  darkness  had  long  set  in  were  my  labours  fairly  ended,  and 
it  was  then  found  that  I  had  depicted  since  morning  no  less  than  ten 
babies  all  told,  which,  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per  child,  yielded  the 
very  respectable  sum  total  of  half  a  sovereign;  I  was  so  brimful  of 
happiness  at  these  my  first  professional  earnings,  that  after  thanking 
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Heaven,  in  my  boyish  way,  for  having  helped  me  to  such  good 
fortune,  I  produced  Uncle  J.  P.  Stansfield's  writing  desk  and  wrote  a 
long  descriptive  letter  to  a  sister  named  Lucy,  who,  though  four 
years  younger  than  myself,  was  my  confidant  and  friend,  and  I 
posted  it  that  very  night  at  the  family  grocer's. 

As  the  last  words  were  pronounced,  Miss  Mackester,  who  had 
listened  tranquilly  to  the  story — which  considerably  assisted  my 
pictorial  endeavours — now  said,  addressing  the  chaperone  who  had 
also  heard  it — 

"Sibyl,  my  child,  I'm  quite  sure  the  artist  would  work  all  the 
better  if  you  didn't  look  over  him  quite  so  much." 

I  turned  for  a  moment  in  the  direction  of  the  shy  sister,  and 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  her  chair  was  removed  to  a  locality 
immediately  behind  my  own. 

"  Miss  Newstead  does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least,"  was  my 
simple  reply  ;  "in  fact,  I  scarcely  knew  she  was  so  near." 

But  the  sitting  for  that  day  was  ended. 
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Actors'     Sudden     Deaths. 

BY  SIDNEY  W.  CLARKE. 

THOUGH  many  an  actor  has  been  seized  with  fatal  illness 
either  while  playing  his  part  on  the  stage  or  directly  after 
quitting  it,  there  are  but  few  well-authenticated  cases  of  death 
when  actually  upon  the  stage  and  in  view  of  the  audience.  These 
cases,  however,  range  over  a  long  period,  dating  from  the  days 
when  the  dramas  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  their 
glory,  to  the  melancholy  occurrences  of  a  few  years  ago.  Wide 
as  is  the  range  in  point  of  time,  it  is  equalled  in  the  numerous 
causes  of  these  deaths — fire,  accident,  emotion,  suppressed  or 
sudden  illness,  and  the  hand  of  a  fellow-actor,  have  been  among 
the  means  of  removing  actors  and  actresses  too  suddenly  from 
mortal  ken.  We  may  dismiss  the  two  former  without  considera- 
tion as  being  incident  to  all  professions  or  occupations,  and  as 
not  having  any  special  interest,  and  occupy  ourselves  with  con- 
sidering only  some  of  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  death 
produced  by  the  remaining  causes.  And,  first,  of  those  which 
may  be  stamped  as  murder  or  manslaughter. 

It  was  a  custom  in  ancient  Rome  to  choose  from  among  the 
criminals  condemned  to  death  the  most  likely  men,  and  employ 
them  to  represent  such  characters  as  were  to  be  killed  in  those 
great  public  tragedies  in  which  even  the  Emperors  took  part. 
These  ill-fated  men  were  really  slain  on  the  stage,  and  thus,  says 
the  old  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  information, 
were  tragedies  naturally  acted.  Julius  Caesar  was  one  of  the 
Emperors  who  exhibited  his  skill,  or  want  of  it,  as  an  actor,  and 
he  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  an  unrehearsed  and 
sanguinary  effect.  Once,  when  acting  as  Hercules,  he  was  so 
overcome  by  the  passion  of  the  part,  that  instead  of  merely 
appearing  to  kill  one  of  the  other  actors  in  the  course  of  the 
tragedy,  "  he  slew  him  dead  at  his  feet,  and  after  swoong  hin: 
terq  quatcrq  about  his  head." 
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A  horrible  scene  was  witnessed  in  Sweden  during  the  perform- 
ance of  a  religious  drama,  "  The  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,"  in  the 
year  1513.  One  of  the  actors  had  to  pierce  the  side  of  the  person 
on  the  Cross  in  the  Crucifixion  scene  ;  in  his  enthusiasm  he 
plunged  his  lance  into  him  and  killed  him.  The  dead  man  felt 
from  the  Cross  upon  the  impersonator  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
was  fntally  injured.  King  John  II.,  who  was  present,  was  so 
enraged  at  the  occurrence,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  slew  the 
terror-stricken  cause  of  it ;  whereupon,  the  audience,  furious  at 
the  loss  of  their  favourite  actor,  wound  up  this  cycle  of  horrors  by 
striking  off  their  sovereign's  head. 

To  come  to  the  present  century.  About  the  year  1814,  a  con- 
juror was  performing  at  Dublin,  one  of  his  tricks  being  to  catch  a 
ball,  fired  from  a  pistol,  between  his  teeth.  A  gentleman  from 
among  the  audience  was  selected  to  fire  the  pistol ;  through  some 
mistake,  he  was  given  the  wrong  one,  and  when  he  fired,  a  bullet 
crashed  into  the  brain  of  the  unfortunate  juggler,  who,  needless 
to  say,  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  In  1820,  during  a  performance  at 
Arnstadt,  a  young  woman,  Madame  Linsky,  was  fired  at  by  six 
soldiers,  who  had  been  instructed  to  bite  off  the  bullet,  when 
biting  the  cartridge.  One  of  them  did  not  do  so,  and  as  the 
smoke  of  the  volley  cleared  away,  the  human  target  sank  to  the 
floor,  exclaiming  "  Dear  husband,  I  am  shot ! "  At  Milan, 
an  actor'  was  playing  in  "  Antigone,"  and  had  to  apparently 
turn  his  sword  from  his  father's  breast  to  stab  himself,  which  he 
did  so  effectually  that  he  fell  on  the  stage,  covered  with  blood 
from  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  wound.  The  celebrated  comedian, 
Buckstone,  records  a  terrible  affair  that  happened  at  the  Mobile 
(U.  S.)  Theatre  when  he  acted  there.  A  Mr.  Ewing  and  a  Miss 
Hamblin  were  members  of  the  company,  and  after  the  first  act  of 
the  farce,  "  My  Old  Woman,"  the  latter  followed  the  former  into 
the  dressing-room,  and  stabbed  him.  A  curious  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  this  tragedy  was  that  the  jury  acquitted  the  actress,  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Ewing  might  have  died  from  heart  disease 
if  he  had  not  been  stabbed.  On  March,  7,  1876,  Miss 
Mabel  Hall,  an  actress  at  the  Theatre  Comique,  St.  Louis,  was 
shot  by  a  man  whose  attentions  she  had  rejected,  and  who  after- 
wards committed  suicide.  During  a  play  at  a  Chinese  theatre  in 
California  two  actors,  armed  with  knives,  had  a  fierce  combat  on 
the  stage,  amid  loud  shouts  of  approbation  from  the  audience. 
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At  last  one  of  the  combatants  fell  back  on  to  the  stage,  with  a 
stream  of  blood  flowing  from  his  breast.  The  fight  had  been  a 
real  one,  the  two  having  quarrelled  about  one  of  the  actresses. 

In  treating  of  those  deaths  on  the  stage  caused  by  emotion, 
excitement,  or  sudden  illness,  we  shall  not  have  to  look  beyond 
the  theatres  of  our  own  country  in  order  to  find  an  abundance  of 
curious  cases.  The  deaths  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  have  been  many,  and  in  some  few  instances 
they  receive  additional  interest,  apart  from  their  tragic  nature, 
from  the  fact  that  the  last  words  of  his  part  uttered  by  the  actor 
when  the  last  call  came,  had  some  significant  reference  to  the 
uncertainty  of  life.  Betterton,  one  of  the  first  of  our  great 
actors,  considered  by  the  gossiping  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to 
be  "  the  best  actor  in  the  world,"  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
died  on  the  stage,  although  his  death  did  not  actually  take  place 
in  the  theatre.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  had  been  the  delight 
and  the  pride  of  metropolitan  playgoers,  the  friend  of  Sovereigns, 
a  good  man,  and  a  grand  actor,  his  method  being  somewhat  akin 
to  that  which  was  a  century  later  to  be  recognised  as  the  style  of 
the  Kemble  school.  Betterton  was  75  years  of  age  when  he  made 
his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Vanbrugh's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  1710,  as  Melantius,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  drama,  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy."  He 
was  at  the  time  suffering  tortures  from  an  attack  of  gout,  yet 
excited,  no  doubt  by  the  applause  of  an  immense  audience,  which 
rose  to  greet  him  on  his  first  entrance,  he  succeeded  in  fighting 
the  pain,  and  acted  with  even  more  than  his  usual  vigour  and 
effect.  But  when  the  curtain  fell  he  broke  down,  and  had  to  be 
carried  to  his  dressing-room.  He  never  rallied,  and  three  days 
afterwards  he  was  dead.  His  remains  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
quiet  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Steele  made  the  funeral 
the  text  upon  which  to  hang  one  of  the  finest  essays  in  the 
Tatter, 

The  first  instance  on  record  of  death  actually  upon  the  stage 
occurs  in  1735,  when  an  actor  named  William  Bond,  having  un- 
successfully attempted  to  get  his  friend,  Aaron  Hill's  translation 
of  Voltaire's  "  Zaire  "  acted  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden, 
resolved  to  give  a  performance  of  the  tragedy  privately  in  a 
concert-room  in  York  Buildings.  The  play  took  place,  Bond 
himself  representing  Lusignan,  a  part  that  was  afterwards  under- 
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taken  by  both  Garrick  and  Barry,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  lesser 
actors.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  assist  the  success  of  the 
performance,  which  was  given  before  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  By  his  acting  as  the  old  Christian,  Bond  gained  great 
applause ;  it  was  considered  wonderful.  He  so  far  identified 
himself  with  the  passion  of  the  part  that,  in  the  second  act,  on 
discovering  his  long-lost  children  he  fainted  away.  The  audience, 
thinking  this  to  be  only  a  piece  of  superb  acting,  redoubled  their 
applause,  and  the  house  rang  with  cries  of  approval.  As  he 
remained  in  that  state  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  longer  time  than 
was  necessary,  both  players  and  spectators  grew  uneasy.  The 
Nerestan  and  Chatillon  of  the  play  raised  him  from  the  floor  and 
placed  him  in  a  chair.  He  recovered  a  little,  extended  his  arms  to 
embrace  his  newly-found  children,  and  with  difficulty  uttered  the 
next  lines  of  his  part  :  — 

"  My  son  !  My  daughter  !  Lost  in  embracing  you,  I  would 
now  die,  lest  this  should  prove  a  dream,"  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  died  without  a  struggle. 

Charming  Peg  Womngton,  like  Betterton,  received  her  death 
summons  while  engaged  in  her  professional  duties,  though  she 
lingered,  a  helpless  paralytic,  for  three  years  before  her  final  exit 
from  this  earthly  stage.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1757,  that 
she  was  struck  by  paralysis  whilst  playing  Rosalind  in  "  As  You 
Like  It "  (a  part  she  had  for  ten  years  held  almost  without  a 
rival)  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Tate  Wilkinson,  then  a  hanger- 
on  at  the  theatres,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  sad  termination  to 
the  popular  Peggy's  dramatic  career,  and  he  has  left  us  a  graphic 
account  of  it.  She  went  through  the  first  four  acts  of  the  play 
in  her  usual  vivacious  manner,  but  in  the  fifth  complained  of 
illness.  A  sense  of  approaching  trouble  and  a  feeling  of  faintness 
came  over  her  as  she  made  the  rapid  change  from  her  male  dis- 
guise to  the  bridal  garb  of  the  last  scene.  However,  she 
managed  to  dress,  and  returned  to  the  stage  to  finish  her  part, 
appearing  to  the  audience  as  charming  and  sprightly  as  ever. 
When  in  the  epilogue  she  got  to  "  If  I  were  among  you,  I  would 
kiss  as  many  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,"  her  voice  broke, 
she  faltered,  endeavoured  to  groan,  but  could  not,  then,  in  a  voice 
of  terror,  screamed  "  O  God  !  O  God  !  "  as  she  tottered  towards 
the  stage  door.  There  she  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  sympa- 
thising comrades,  who  carried  her  gently  from  the  stage  she  had 
adorned  so  well,  and  to  which  she  was  never  to  return. 
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Eighteen  months  later,  Joseph  Peterson,  one  of  the  Norwich 
company  of  actors,  died  on  the  stage.  He  was  a  comedian  of  con- 
siderableability,havingonceappeared  at  DruryLane,and  was  besides 
the  author  of  an  opera  performed  at  York,  entitled  "  The  Raree 
Show."  In  the  month  of  October,  1758,  he  was  playing 
the  part  of  Duke  Vicentio  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  which  we 
are  told  he  did  in  a  masterly  style,  to  the  Claudio  of  John  Moody. 
All  went  well  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  when  the 
Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  enters  the  prison  cell  in  which  Claudio  is 
confined,  and  endeavours  to  prepare  him  for  his  impending  execu- 
tion. Peterson  had  no  sooner  spoken  the  lines, 

"  Reason  thus  with  life  :  — 
If  I  do  lose  tbee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  art," 

than  he  fell  into  Moody's  arms,  and  died  almost  instantly.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  case  that  the  stage  has  to  offer  of  death 
following  close  upon  the  delivery  of  some  sentiment  in  dispraise 
of  life.  Peterson  was  interred  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  on  his 
tombstone  are  engraved  the  last  words  he  uttered.  Moody  seems 
to  have  been  fated  to  be  present  at  sudden  deaths,  for  in  1776, 
while  he  was  looking  on  at  a  rehearsal  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
in  company  with  the  lovely,  fascinating,  and  virtuous  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son, the  lady  in  the  midst  of  a  hearty  laugh  caused  by  some  comic 
business  on  the  stage,  was  taken  ill  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  if  Moody  had  not  caught  and  supported  her  in  his  arms, 
where  she  expired. 

In  1777,  the  satirical  Samuel  Foote  was,  like  Mistress  Woffing- 
ton,  seized  with  paralysis  while  on  the  stage,  and  in  July,  1784, 
West  Diggs  was  also  thus  seized  on  the  Dublin  stage  while 
rehearsing  Pierre  to  the  Belvidera  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  was 
removed  from  the  theatre,  and  never  acted  again.  In  the  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  Miss  Maria  Linley  died  at  Bath 
while  singing  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  On 
November  20,  1794,  one  of  Garrick's  old  actors,  Robert  Baddeley, 
the  founder  of  the  "  Twelfth  Night  "  feast  at  Old  Drury,  and  the 
original  Moses  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  was  taken  ill  while 
dressing  for  a  performance  of  that  part  at  the  National  Theatre, 
and  shortly  after  died,  aged  sixty-one.  In  1799,  an  actor  named' 
Chickingham  burst  a  blood  vessel  while  playing  Osman  in  "The 
Castle  Spectre." 
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The  tragic  death  of  John  Palmer — "  Plausible  Jack"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called — is  now  a  well-known  legend  of  the  theatre.  He 
was  one  of  our  best  light  comedians,  and  the  original  Joseph 
Surface  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  part  was  written  for 
him  as  well  as  in  a  great  measure  from  him.  He  was  fulfilling  a 
provincial  engagement,  at  Liverpool,  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
"  The  Stranger  "  was  being  prepared  for  performance  with  Palmer 
as  the  melancholy  and  misanthropic  hero — rather  a  strange  choice 
for  a  comedian.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  its  produc- 
tion, Palmer  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  second  son,  a 
youth  of  much  promise,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  Owing 
to  the  father's  natural  grief  and  distress  the  play  was  postponed 
for  a  time.  On  its  subsequent  performance  his  success  was  so 
great  that  a  second  representation  was  called  for  ;  this  took  place 
on  August  2,  1798,  and  during  it  Palmer,  according  to  a 
contemporary  account,  "fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  poignancy  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  the  audience  were  doomed  to  witness  a 
catastrophe  which  was  truly  melancholy."  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  place  in  the  play  at  which  the  tragic 
occurrence  happened.  In  the  account  which  was  at  first  accepted 
it  was  stated  to  have  been  in  the  fourth  act,  when  Baron  Steinfort 
discovers  the  unknown  recluse  to  be  his  old  friend,  Count  Wald- 
bourg,  and  learns  from  him  the  reasons  for  his  misanthropy  and 
seclusion.  Palmer,  it  was  said,  had  just  uttered  the  words, 
"There  is  another  and  a  better  world,"  when  he  fell  lifeless  on  the 
stage.  The  coincidence  was  at  once  seized  upon  by  all  who  con- 
sidered the  theatre  to  be  hot-bed  of  sin  and  vice,  and  no  doubt 
Palmer's  sudden  end  served  to  point  many  a  moral  and  adorn 
many  a  tale  of  retributive  judgment.  The  pamphets  published 
and  the  sermons  preached  on  this  subject  lose  much  of  their  force 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  event  took  place  at  quite  a  different 
passage.  The  sentence,  "  There  is  another  and  a  better  world," 
really  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  while  it  is  not 
until  the  fourth  act  that  Steinfort  discovers  his  friend.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  fourth  act  had  been  reached, 
that  Palmer,  who  was  very  unwell  at  the  time,  had  replied  to 
Steinfort's  question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  children,  but 
when  he  was  asked,  "  But  why  did  you  not  keep  your  children 
with  you  ?  They  would  have  amused  you  in  many  a  dreary  hour," 
the  recollection  of  his  own  recent  loss  was  too  much  for  him  ;  he 
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turned  and  tottered,  and  then  fell  on  the  stage,  dying  in  a  few 
moments.  The  audience,  who  supposed  that  the  fall  was  nothing 
more  than  an  elaboration  of  the  part,  were  surprised  to  see  him 
carried  off  the  stage  by  his  fellow  actors,  but  soon  the  awful  truth 
dawned  upon  them.  Mr.  Aickin,  the  manager,  tried  in  vain  to 
announce  the  sad  tidings ;  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to 
utter  the  words.  At  last  Incledon  mustered  sufficient  resolution 
to  tell  what  had  happened,  and  the  theatre  was  slowly  and  silently 
cleared.  The  medical  men  who  were  called  in  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  dead  actor  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by 
his  domestic  affliction. 

One  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  York  circuit,  in  the  time  of  Tate 
Wilkinson,  was  a  veteran  player  named  Cummins,  who,  owing  to 
his  great  popularity,  retained  in  his  old  age  all  the  leading  parts 
he  had  held  when  a  younger  man.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
played  as  the  volatile  and  sparkling  Charles  Surface  when  sixty 
years  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  powerful  actor, 
and  he  obtained  much  praise  for  his  representations  of  Hamlet 
and  like  characters.  Once,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  performance 
of  Charles  I.,  a  young  girl  in  the  boxes  dropped  down  dead  from 
agitation  brought  on  by  his  picture  of  the  sorrows  of  the  unhappy 
monarch.  On  June  20,  1817,  the  company  was  perform- 
ing at  the  Leeds  theatre.  The  play  was  "  Jane  Shore,"  with 
Cummins  as  Dumont,  the  heroine's  unrecognised  husband.  The 
tragedy  went  on  as  usual  nearly  to  the  end,  but  as  Dumont,  or 
Shore  as  he  had  then  become,  was  speaking  his  last  lines  : 

"  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 

Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  my  soul 

Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  Heaven  to  show  thee, 

May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour, 

And  make  my  portion  bless'd  or  curs'd  for  ever !  " 

he  suddenly  staggered  and  dropped  dead  upon  the  stage.  As  in 
the  case  of  Bond,  the  audience  took  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  acting 
and  loudly  applauded.  The  actor  was  afterwards  proved  to  have 
suffered  from  heart  disease,  and  this,  aggravated  by  the 
excitement  of  the  scene,  was  most  probably  the  cause  of  death. 

The  death  of  Edmund  Kean  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  article,  that  the  circumstances  attending  it  may 
well  be  retold.  It  was  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  March  25, 
1833,  that  Kean  and  his  son  Charles  played  together  on  a 
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London  stage  for  the  first  and  last  time.  The  play  was  "  Othello." 
Othello,  Mr.  Kcan ;  lago,  Mr.  Charles  Kean.  Worn  out  by  ill- 
ness, Kean  struggled  through  his  part  until  he  came  to  the 
touching  "  Farewell"  speech.  He  spoke  the  curiously  prophetic 
words  "  Othello's  occupation's  gone  !  "  and  then  his  strength 
failed  him.  He  sank  upon  his  son's  shoulder,  and  whispered,  "  I 
am  dying — speak  to  them  for  me  ! "  Then  the  curtain  fell  for 
ever  on  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  British  stage,  for  in 
three  weeks  he  died. 

The  gifted  Mrs.  Glover  died  in  1850  on  the  very  night  of  her 
benefit.  Harley,  the  comedian,  was  playing  Bottom  when  he  was 
seized  by  paralysis  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  his  last  words 
being  "  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me." 
Fulham,  Bland,  Rogers,  Jordans,  Drummond,  and  George  Honey 
were  all  seized  with  fatal  illness,  either  when  on  the  stage, 
or  shortly  after  quitting  it.  In  America  the  play  "  Marked  for 
Life,"  was  being  performed  at  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre, 
Baltimore,  on  December  15,  1875.  One  of  the  actresses, 
Grace  Marco,  had  to  read  a  letter  in  the  course  of  her  part  ;  while 
doing  so  she  had  an  attack  of  heart  disease,  and  died  immediately. 
At  the  same  theatre,  a  year  later,  Mr.  John  Ferris  had  to  be 
carried  off  the  stage,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  His  last  words 
were,  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Can  this  be  death  ?  " 
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Actress  and   Amateur. 

A   STORY  FOR  RECITATION. 

I  HAVE  often  promised  to  tell  you  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  my  first  appearance  in  London.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  night.  I  was  at  the  time  a  provincial  actress,  a  sort  of  utility, 
filling  the  smallest  parts,  and  the  understudy  of  the  leading  lady.  Very 
young,  without  a  relation  or  friend  in  the  world,  striving  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  I  confess'that  thoughts  of  ambition  lurked  in  my 
mind  ;  but  how  hopeless  it  all  seemed.  One  day  some  amateurs 
came  down  to  act  for  a  charity,  one  of  the  ladies  met  with  an  accident 
on  the  journey,  so  they  were  compelled  to  apply  to  the  theatre  to 
see  if  one  of  us  could  undertake  her  part  at  a  moment's  notice,  I 
had  studied  this  character,  and  I  obtained  the  manager's  "  kind 
permission  "  to  proffer  my  services,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  I 
seemed  to  make  a  favourable  impression,  and  one  of  the  amateurs, 
Mr.  Rashleigh,  was  especially  complimentary,  and  offered  to  get  me 
a  London  engagement 

"The  manager  of  the  Highness  Theatre  is  my  friend,"  he  said, 
"Awfully  jolly  fellow,  you  know,  sure  to  approve  of  you  if  I  do. 
Leave  it  all  to  me  ;  consider  the  thing  done." 

For  a  moment  I  was  silent  Those  words  could  not  be  spoken  in 
earnest  to  a  poor  little  nobody  like  me. 

"Don't  you  like  the  idea,  Miss  Dal  ton  ?" 

"  If  you  are  not  jesting,  Mr.  Rashleigh,  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
you  enough." 

"  Don't  thank  me  at  all,  give  me  your  address,  that's  much  more 
to  the  purpose,  and  I'll  report  progress." 

For  several  days  after  this,  I  went  about  like  one  in  a  dream.  My 
term  of  engagement  was  just  concluded,  and  I  refused  to  renew  it, 
but  no  letter  came.  Then  a  chilling  fear  seized  me,  Mr.  Rashleigh 
must  have  deceived  me  with  a  cruel  joke,  and  I,  poor  fool,  had 
offended  our  manager,  who  would  not  take  me  on  again.  I 
was  almost  heartbroken  when  I  received  this  short  note  from  Mr. 
Rashleigh  : 

"  He  will  give  you  a  trial  if  you  come  up  to   London  at  once.     I 
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have   taken  rooms  for  you,  as  there  is  no  t'me  to  lose."      Then 
followed  some  directions  as  to  the  train  I  was  to  take. 

How  I  had  longed  for  this  chance,  and  now  that  it  was  offered  to 
me,  with  it  came  the  fear  that  I  was  acting  imprudently  and  most 
unwisely.  But  the  boldness  of  inexperience,  coupled  with  ambition, 
got  the  upper  hand  of  prudence,  and  I  started  for  London  full  of 
hopeful  excitement.  Mr.  Rashleigh  met  me  at  the  station,  and  we 
drove  at  once  to  the  rooms  he  had  taken  for  me.  They  were  neat 
and  cheap,  and  he  readily  accepted  my  thanks  for  all  his  trouble, 
but  very  reluctantly  allowed  me  to  reimburse  him  what  little  money 
had  advanced.  Then  he  related  how  things  stood  for  me  at  the 
Highness  Theatre.  The  stage-manager,  Mr.  Herbert  Crowning,  was 
going  to  take  his  benefit  in  a  month,  as  Master  Walter  in  "The 
Hunchback."  Margaret  Crowning,  his  daughter,  was  to  make  her 
debut  as  Helen,  and  I  was  cast  for  Julia.  The  lessee  and  manager 
would  look  upon  this  as  my  trial,  and,  according  to  the  public 
verdict,  give  me  an  engagement  or  not. 

Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  play  now,  I  was  then  quite  enthu- 
siastic about  the  character  of  Julia,  which  I  had  loved  and  studied 
in  secret,  since  the  one  bright  evening  in  my  life  when  I  had  seen 
Adelaide  Neilson  in  the  part.  I  tried  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Rashleigh  for  this  great  chance  he  was  giving  me,  but  he  stopped 
me. 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  hs  said,  "som^  day  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  thank  me." 

Next  day  he  introduced  me  to  the  manager  and  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Crowning.  Then  I  began  work  in  earnest.  Almost 
every  day  as  I  left  the  theatre  after  rehearsal  I  used  to  find  Mr. 
Rashleigh  waiting  for  me,  and  he  would  escort  me  to  the  door. 
I  did  not  much  like  this,  but  he  was  so  kind  that  I  dare  not 
refuse  his  company  for  fear  of  offending  him.  Next,  he  repeatedly 
sent  me  flowers ;  in  vain  I  tried  to  stop  him.  At  last,  when  I  had 
been  over  three  weeks  in  town,  a  handsome  bracelet  came  with 
my  morning  bouquet.  When  Mr.  Rashleigh  called  later  on,  I 
returned  it,  saying — 

"  Ten  years  hence,  if  I  attain  the  height  of  my  ambition,  I  may 
accept  it  as  a  tribute  to  talent.  Now  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  full 
of  gratitude  for  all  your  kindness,  but  who  cannot  accept  your  rich 
gift." 

Then  came  the  outburst.     He  vowed  that  he  loved  me  passion- 
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ately,  had  done  so  from  the  first  instant  he  saw  me,  and  begged 
me  to  return  his  love.  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I 
answered,  "I  am  so  very  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Rashleigh,  and 
so  sorry,  but  I  cannot  love  you  as  you  wish." 

"  Nellie,  you  can  best  show  your  gratitude  by  making  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can  only  give  you  my  warmest 
friendship,  and  I  am  so  very  young  to  marry." 

"  Marry  ! — why  should  you  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  we  are  both  too  young  to  take  so  serious  a  step  ;  but 
surely,  my  darling,  this  need  not  prevent  my  loving  you,  and 
your  loving  me ;  you  are  alone  in  the  world,  and  who  will  blame 
you  ?  " 

With  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  I  flung  the  door  open.  "  How 
dare  you  insult  me  ?  Go,  and  never  let  me  see  you  again." 

His  eyes  seemed  suddenly  to  get  several  shades  darker. 

"  Take  care,  Nellie,  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  but  if  you  make  me 
your  enemy,  you  will  repent  it ;  a  word  of  mine  could  ruin  your 
prospects  with  the  manager." 

Very  young  people  are  always  hard  ;  a  soft  word  of  entreaty 
might  have  changed  his  purpose,  but  I  was  mad,  I  stung  him  to 
the  quick  and  wounded  his  pride  by  my  bitter  remarks.  He  rose 
trembling  with  rage,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  door  with  set  teeth 
and  flashing  eyes,  he  hissed  out  the  words  : 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  the  manager,  but  remember,  you  are  only 
to  get  your  engagement  if  you  prove  a  success.  I  shall  not 
interfere  until  the  night  of  the  performance,  to  give  you  a  chance 
of  calling  me  back,  but  if  you  do  not,  I'll  have  you  hissed  off  the 
stage."  With  this  he  left  me.  I  never  doubted  but  that  he  would 
carry  out  his  threat ;  he  was  too  terribly  in  earnest.  I  worked 
and  studied  my  best ;  whatever  he  and  his  friends  might  do  to 
bring  about  my  fall,  surely  some  honest  critic  would  say  a  good 
word  for  me. 

On  the  morning  before  the  performance,  Mr.  Herbert  Crowning 
called.  "  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  theatre  an  hour  before 
rehearsal,"  he  said,  "  my  daughter  has  given  up  the  part  of  Helen 
to  a  new  pupil  of  mine,  an  amateur  who  wants  to  try  the  stage. 
Margaret  is  quite  content  to  put  off  her  debut,  and  this  amateur  is 
clever  enough  for  you  not  to  be  nervous  about  this  change,  but 
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she  would  like  to  go  through  your  scenes  together,  before  the  last 
rehearsal." 

At  first,  this  news  quite  upset  me.  I  liked  Margaret,  and  with 
the  fear  of  to-morrow,  it  seemed  hard  to  have  to  act  with  a  perfect 
stranger.  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  the  feeling  passed  away. 
She  was  a  tall  girl,  with  a  kind  smile  and  honest  eyes,  several 
years  my  senior.  She  took  my  hand  and  said  : 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  teach  me  how  to  contribute  to  your 
success." 

A  strange  feeling  of  security  crept  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and 
hardly  knowing  that  I  did  so,  I  put  up  my  face  and  kissed  her. 

At  last  came  the  night  which  was  to  decide  my  career.  Julia 
does  not  appear  until  the  second  scene.  I  stood  at  the  wing 
watching,  and  saw  Mr.  Rashleigh  in  a  stage  box  with  some  friends  ; 
he  was  laughing  loudly,  and  continually  nodding  to  different  parts 
of  the  house ;  he  had  evidently  mustered  all  his  friends.  In  the 
second  scene  Julia  and  Helen  come  on  together ;  as  we  walked 
side  by  side  facing  his  box,  I  saw  him  start  and  turn  deathly 
pale.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  her  strong  and  gentle  clasp 
about  my  waist,  and  saw  her  deep  brown  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
him.  He  appeared  petrified,  then  whispered  hurriedly  to  his 
friends,  who  left  the  box  and  were  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
house  ;  a  murmur  seemed  to  pass  amongst  the  audience,  then  all 
was  silent. 

As  the  play  proceeded,  repeated  marks  of  approbation  came  from 
the  spectators,  and  inspired  me  with  new  strength.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act,  after  the  scene  with  Clifford,  a  long  and  continued 
burst  of  applause  called  me  before  the  curtain  ;  the  day  was  won, 
and  when  all  was  over  the  manager  said  to  me,  "  That  recall  has " 
signed  your  engagement,  Miss  Dalton."  I  turned  to  my  unknown 
friend,  but  she  had  disappeared. 

Next  morning  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Rashleigh,  a  most 
humble  and  penitent  epistle  ;  he  did  not  ask  for  forgiveness,  but 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  expressed  his  sense  of  shame  for  his 
disgraceful  behaviour.  Then  followed  a  P.S.  in  a  different  hand, 
"Will  not  Julia  forgive  ^my  brother  for  the  sake  of  Helen  ?•"  I 
understood  it  all  then,  and  blessed  my  guardian  angel.  May 
Rashleigh  explained  to  me  some  days  after  how  she  overheard  her 
brother  planning  with  a  friend  to  mar  my  success ;  that  she  had 
le  arned  from  her  instructor,  Herbert  Crowning,  my  antecedents, 
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made  the  exchange  with  Margaret,  and  appeared  as  Helen.  As 
she  had  expected,  her  presence  on  the  stage  shamed  her  brother 
and  saved  me. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then  ;  I  am  now  the  successful 
manageress  of  a  London  theatre.  Mr.  Rashleigh  went  to  India 
shortly  after  the  eventful  night,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
As  for  Helen  and  Julia,  for  we  have  kept  those  names  ever  since, 
our  friendship  only  grows  stronger  with  time.  And  once  a  year, 
for  my  benefit,  the  amateur  steps  on  to  the  stage  again  to  give  the 

actress  her  loving  support. 

MARIE  DE  MENSIAUX. 


The  Parting  Hour. 

A  SONG. 

To-night  the  dew  will  kiss  the  rose, 

The  song-bird  shelter  in  the  tree, 
The  silent  stream  that  lonely  flows 

Will  find  its  refuge  in  the  sea ! 
There's  not  a  bud,  or  leaf,  or  flow'r 

Alone  to-night  will  sink  to  sleep. 
Only  for  us  the  parting  hour, 

Your  eyes  and  mine  alone  will  weep. 

Was  ever  weary  hour  like  this  ! 

Heart !  oh  !  my  heart ! 

And  must  we  part. 
How  can  we  part  like  this  ? 

To-night  the  rose  will  fold  the  dew 
Distill'd  upon  her  scented  breast, 
The  lost  one's  sleeping  'neath  the  yew, 
They  are  at  peace — they  are  at  rest. 
There's  not  a  life  in  pain,  or  heart 

To-night  that  will  not  dream — and  yet 
We  two  alone  must  part,  must  part, 
We  two  must  wander  and  forget. 
Without  one  whisper  or  a  kiss  ! 
My  heart !   My  heart ! 
How  can  we  part. 
How  can  we  part  like  this  ! 

C.S. 
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The  season  is  over  at  last,  to  the  relief  of  musical  impresarii,  for 
whom  it  has  been  heavily  fraught  with  deceptions  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  of  critics,  bodily  and  mentally  exhausted  with  their  desperate 
endeavours  to  attend  three  operatic  performances  and  a  dozen  con- 
certs daily  and  nightly  throughout  the  hottest  month  London  has 
experienced  for  many  a  year  ;  and,  finally,  of  society  in  general,  which 
has  been  egged  on  by  the  Jubilee  celebrations  into  spending  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  it  could  afford,  and  has  been  bustled  about  to 
boot  in  a  feverish  and,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory  manner.  Landed 
property  is  just  now  unusually  unremunerative  ;  trade  has  been  bad  for 
ever  so  long,  and  shows  no  signs  of  proximate  improvement  ;  enterprises 
of  all  sorts  have  hung  fire  throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  entertainment  of  the  public  ;  the  fashion- 
able dinner-hour  has  exercised  its  usual  baneful  influence  upon  opera 
and  evening  concerts,  only  a  little  more  so  ;  a  few  theatres  have  done 
good  business,  whilst  others  have  been  disastrously  unsuccessful  in 
attracting  audiences,  and  two  or  three  have  been  compelled  to 
close  their  doors  ;  of  three  operatic  ventures  one  has  come  to  utter 
grief,  and  the  other  two  will  have  apparently  inflicted  pecuniary  losses 
on  their  valiant  and  persevering  promoters.  In  short,  the  Jubilee 
season,  of  which  so  much  was  expected  by  the  artistic  professions 
and  trades  in  this  metropolis,  has  proved  little  short  of  a  calamity  to 
the  majority  of  those  who,  only  a  few  months  ago,  looked  forward  to 
it  with  joyful  hope,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come  —  to  concert-givers 
in  particular  —  a  fruitful  source  of  mournful  retrospection. 


The  second  and  final  collapse  of  Colonel  Mapleson's  impress,  at  Her 
Majesty's  on  the  gth  ult.,  though  not  altogether  unexpected  by  a 
small  number  of  exceptionally  well-informed  persons,  was  startlingly 
sudden  and  painfully  complete.  Its  immediate  precipitation  is 
incorrectly  ascribed  to  Adelina  Patti.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
personally  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  General  Boulanger  or  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  As  far  as  her  professional  feats,  during  her  sojourn  in  this 
country,  were  concerned,  Madame  Nicolini  was,  and  still  is,  leased 
to  Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  who  sub-let  her  to  Colonel  Mapleson  on  such 
terms  as  that  gentleman  thought  fit  to  agree  to — terms,  be  it 
remarked,  securing  to  the  lessor  of  the  great  prima  donna  a  commis- 
sion of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  her  fee  for 
each  performance.  This  arrangement,  under  which  it  was  proposed 
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that  Madame  Nicolini  should  appear  four  times  at  Her  Majesty's, 
was  carried  out  once,  and  drew  together  the  most  fashionable  paying 
audience  that  has  filled  a  London  opera  house  for  many  a  day. 
When  the  time  came  for  its  second  fulfilment,  difficulties  arose  which 
practically  put  an  end  to  it.  To  whom  those  difficulties  are  to  be 
correctly  ascribed  it  is  not  my  province  to  state.  On  the  one  part 
they  are  attributed  to  Colonel  Mapleson's  inability  to  fulfil  certain 
stipulations  by  which  he  stood  legally  bound  ;  on  the  other,  to  Mr. 
Abbey's  refusal  to  make  a  temporary  concession  which,  had  it  been 
granted,  would  have  enabled  the  lessee  of  Her  Majesty's  to  execute 
the  letter  of  his  bond,  except  in  one  relatively  unimportant  respect, 
involving  a  few  hours'  delay.  The  situation  thus  created  will,  as  I 
am  assured,  give  rise  to  litigation,  the  outcome  of  which  I,  for  one, 
am  content  to  await  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  case  of 
either  party  to  the  impending  suit.  But  I  fail  to  see  how,  in  common 
justice,  Adelina  Patti  can  be  held  accountable  for  the  mishap  which 
has  befallen  Colonel  Mapleson,  and  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
diminishes  her  professional  earnings  for  the  present  year  by  the  no 
means  insignificant  sum  of  ^1,500.  She  was  under  strict  contract  to 
Mr.  Abbey  ;  Mr.  Abbey  forbade  her  to  sing  on  the  occasion  referred 
to ;  had  she  disregarded  his  prohibition  she  would  have  incurred  a 
heavy  pecuniary  penalty  ;  it  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  she  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  and  must  be  absolved  from  any  responsibility 
with  respect  to  what  actually  took  place. 


"  Royal  Italian  Opera  "  at  Drury  Lane,  under  Mr.  Harris's  liberal 
and  intelligent  management,  has  scored  several  great  artistic  suc- 
cesses during  the  past  month.  Miss  Arnoldson,  the  young  Swedish 
prima  donna,  who  appeared  in  the  genial  parts  of  Rosina  and  Zerlina, 
fulfilled  the  expectations  that  were  based  upon  her  Moscow 
reputation,  and  drew  large  audiences  to  the  National  Theatre, 
despite  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather.  She  is  that  rare  com- 
bination of  attractions — a  charming  singer  and  a  beautiful  girl, 
unconventional  in  manner  and  graceful  in  motion,  with  a  sweet 
soprano  voice,  flexible  and  well-trained,  a  correct  ear,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  dramatic  propriety.  By  bringing  this  delightful  songstress 
out  at  the  "  psychological  moment,"  Mr.  Harris  fully  atoned  for  the 
error  he  had  previously  committed  in  engaging  Frau  Kupfer-Berger 
to  torture  the  ears  of  his  clients.  Subsequently,  by  his  splendid 
productions  of  "  Don  Juan  "  and  "  The  Huguenots  " — in  the  latter 
case  especially — such  a  mise  en  scene  and  cast  have  not  been  seen  and 
heard  in  this  country  since  the  palmy  days  of  Covent  Garden,  when 
Giulia  Grisi  and  Mario  di  Candia  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
greatness — he  placed  the  musical  public  under  great  obligations  to 
him.  Europe  nowadays  may  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  such  another 
quatuor  as  the  brothers  Reszke,  Maurel  and  Foli  in  the  respective 
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parts  of  Raoul,  St.  Bris,  Nevers,  and  Marcel — for  a  more 
sympathetic  Marguerite  of  Navarre  than  Marie  Engle,  whose 
admirable  vocalisation  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  evening — or  for 
a  better  singing  Valentine  than  Madame  Nordica.  The  opera,  too, 
from  first  to  last,  was  magnificently  set  and  mounted  ;  the  choruses 
were  superbly  sung ;  the  orchestra  was  unexceptionable.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  audience  was  aroused  to  real  enthusiasm,  or 
that  the  recalls  were  frequent  and  imperative  ?  As  to  "  Don  Juan," 
the  most  salient  feature  in  its  performance  was  M.  Maurel's  masterly 
impersonation  of  the  licentious  Sevillian  cavalier,  an  absolute  chef 
d'ceuvrc  of  acting.  Even  the  charm  of  Sigrid  Arnoldson's  Zerlina 
was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  fascination  of  the  debonnair  Don, 
upon  whom  the  interest  of  the  whole  house  was  centred  throughout 
the  representation.  Amongst  the  nodes  ambrosiance  at  the  "  Lane  " 
must  be  reckoned  those  on  which  Madame  Minnie  Hauk  renewed  her 
many  former  triumphs  as  the  most  dramatic  and  wayward  of 
Carmens,  and  those  devoted  to  performances  of"  Faust  "  which  have 
never  yet  been  equalled  on  the  stage  of  any  London  Opera-house. 
The  Walpurgis  Night  revels,  in  the  form  of  an  episodical  ballet, 
beautifully  dressed  and  danced,  constituted  an  additional  attraction 
to  that  offered  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  unrivalled  cast. 


Observant  of  an  old  Covent  Garden  tradition,  Signor  Lago  pro- 
duced his  chief  novelty  during  the  last  week  of  his  operatic  season. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  succes  d'estime  ;  but  it  will  never  be 
popular  in  London,  nor  anywhere  out  of  Russia,  by  reason  of  its 
overpowering  dulness.  The  story  lacks  dramatic  interest,  and  is 
therefore  tiresome  ;  tedious  mediocrity  is  the  prevalent  characteristic 
of  the  music.  "  Life  for  the  Czar  "  may  possibly  thrill  patriotic 
Muscovites  to  the  marrow;  it  leaves  dispassionate  Anglo-Saxons 
calm,  not  to  say  bored.  Glinka  was  a  musician  of  the  Donizetti 
school,  but  forlorn  of  the  originality  and  expressiveness  with  which 
the  genial  composer  of  "  Lucia  "  was  so  richly  endowed.  A  great 
deal  of  learning  and  even  of  constructive  ability  is  displayed  in  his 
writing  for  the  voices  and  instruments  alike  ;  but  the  work,  pains- 
taking and  well  put  together  as  it  unquestionably  is,  sins  by  its 
prevalent  sombreness,  never  once  lightened  up  by  a  flash  of  true 
genius.  The  opening  chorus — a  prayer  ending  in  a  fugue — was 
redemanded  by  the  audience,  as  was  the  last  movement  fef  an  in- 
ordinately long  soprano  solo  excellently  rendered  by  Madame 
Albani ;  but  public  interest  and  sympathy  died  away  as  the  opera 
progressed,  and  there  really  was  so  little  to  keep  it  alive  that  the 
patience  with  which  well  nigh  all  present  sat  out  the  performance, 
in  a  temperature  of  between  80  deg.  and  90  deg.,  was  little  short  of 
marvellous.  I  deem  it  unlikely  that  "  La  Vita  per  lo  Czar  "  will  be 
heard  next  season  in  this  metropolis. 
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The  concert-season,  which  had  "  come  in  like  a  lion  "  in  the  month 
associated  with  that  popular  saw,  "  went  out  like  a  lamb"  towards 
the  middle  of  July,  having  proved  unusually  unremunerative  to  the 
musical  profession,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  of  society's 
"  inamovibles"  favourites,  who  sell  their  tickets  by  private  contract 
to  the  upper  ten,  and  whose  hired  halls  are  places  of  rendezvous  for 
the  members  of  fashionable  coteries.  The  Richter  cykltts  came  toa  close 
on  July  4  with  a  heavy  programme,  Bach  and  Beethoven,  brilliantly 
opened,  however,  by  an  inimitable  performance  of  the  Tannhiiuser 
overture.  Though  the  atmosphere  was  one  eminently  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  rare  orchids,  St.  James's  Hall  was  crowded  with  per- 
spiring dilettanti — more  so  than  on  previous  occasions,  when  Dr. 
Hans  had  offered  far  more  attractive  entertainments  to  his  especial 
clientele.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  cyklus  paid  its  way,  and  it 
is  a  comfort  to  think  that  since  Mr.  Vert  has  taken  the  great  con- 
ductor's enterprise  in  hand,  Richter  himself  has  been  relieved  from 
all  pecuniary  responsibility  and  anxiety.  Little  Hofmann  gave  two 
farewell  P.F.  Recitals  early  in  the  month,  and  thronged  Prince's 
Hall  on  both  occasions.  His  last  appearance  was  attended  by 
unusual  phenomena — the  walls  of  the  room  lined  with  triple  rows  of 
standing  listeners,  and  hundreds  of  applicants  for  places,  money  m 
hand,  turned  from  the  doors  for  lack  of  room.  The  oftener  I  hear 
this  wonderful  child  play,  the  firmer  becomes  my  conviction  that 
before  the  end  of  this  century  he  will  be  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  most  remarkable  musician  in  Europe.  Not  only  is  he  an 
executant  genius,  not  only  does  he  compose  with  surprising  cleverness, 
but  he  is  gifted  with  originality  of  thought  and  aptness  of  judgment 
to  an  extent  that  marks  him  unmistakably  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
elect.  I  have  had  much  talk  with  him  on  matters  musical,  at  one 
time  and  another,  and  have  been  stricken  with  amazement  and 
admiration,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  keenness  of  his  perception 
and  justness  of  his  criticisms.  He  thinks  before  he  speaks,  and  what 
he  says  is  always  worth  listening  to.  His  quaint  sententiousness  is- 
manifestly  the  outcome  of  absolute  self-reliance,  and,  if  I  may  say  so., 
of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  unusual  in  a  boy  of  his  tender  age.  He  is 
tremendously  in  earnest  about  music,  avant  tout ;  then,  about  his  own 
playing  ;  next  to  that,  about  the  playing  of  other  artistes.  So  chary  is 
he  of  unqualified  praise  that,  when  he  accords  it  in  a  few  piquant 
words,  he  impresses  one  with  the  conviction  that  there  really  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  thj  correctness  of  his  verdict.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  take  his  opinion  now  respecting  a  new  composition  or  its  per- 
formance in  preference  to  that  of  many  a  professional  critic  old 
enough  to  be  his  grandfather.  The  excellent  little  fellow,  who  is  as 
amiable  as  he  is  intelligent,  has  left  London,  laden  with  honour  and 
profit,  for  Carlsbad,  where  he  is  to  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  holiday 
with  his  kind  father  and  loving  sister.  He  will  return  to  England  on 
September  17  to  fulfil  a  long  round  of  remunerative  provincial  engage- 
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ments,  and  will    be   heard  again  in  London    towards  the    end   of 
November.     Good  luck  attend  him  whithersoever  he  may  go  ! 


Amongst  the  more  interesting  concerts  of  the  past  month  a  fore- 
mostplace  must  be  assigned  to  that  given  by  Mr.  De  Lara,  on  July  5, 
at  Prince's  Hall,  on  which  occasion  he  sang,  for  the  first  time  in 
public,  his  last  new  song,  "  Beauty  and  Love,"  a  composition  of  rare 
musical  merit  and  consummate  grace.  Miss  Carlotta  Elliott  and 
Miss  Damian  sang  their  best  for  the  gifted  young  composer  ;  and 
their  best  is  not  easy  to  better.  The  exquisite  playing  of  Signer  Carlo 
Albanesi  was  another  fascinating  feature  of  the  "  De  Lara  Annual," 
to  which  the  Virgin  Choir  also  contributed  several  of  their  leader's 
concerted  pieces.  On  the  yth  ult.  Pauline  Ellice's  pianoforte  recital 
drew  a  numerous  and  critical  audience  to  St.  James's  Hall  to  hear 
our  English  "infant  phenomenon  "  play  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto 
with  an  excellent  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  as 
well  as  Mendelssohn's  Capriccio  in  B  minor  and  Liszt's  famous 
arrangement  of  Weber's  Grand  Polonaise  in  E ;  all  three  works  of 
great  musical  moment  and  technical  difficulty.  The  pretty,  fair- 
haired  child  fulfilled  her  task  to  admiration,  with  extraordinary 
correctness,  sobriety  of  style,  and  fidelity  to  the  tempi  and  indica- 
tions of  light  and  shade  marked  by  the  respective  composers  whose 
creations  she  rendered.  Her  technique  is  all  but  faultless,  and  her 
musical  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  her  years,  only  eleven  in 
number.  Passion  and  pathos  will  come  to  her,  doubtless,  with 
womanhood.  At  present  she  plays  her  notes  as  she  sees  them,  no 
small  achievement  for  a  delicate  girl  not  yet  in  her  teens  ;  by-and-by 
she  will  play  them  with  a  sentiment  and  understanding  by  which 
childhood — happily  for  itself — is  not  burdened.  Meanwhile,  I  know 
no  more  promising  pianist  of  her  age  and  sex.  About  Jeanne 
Douste,  four  years  Pauline's  senior,  for  instance,  promise  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  has  achieved  complete  and  triumphant  fulfilment. 
This  young  lady  may  now  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  accom- 
plished of  living  pianists.  There  is  nothing  she  cannot  play,  and 
play  to  perfection.  I  have  never  derived  keener  enjoyment  from  any 
musical  performance  than  that  which  was  afforded  to  me  by  her  per- 
formance of  the  Fantaisie  Chromatique  et  Fugue  of  Bach,  at  her  con- 
cert on  the  gth  ult.,  at  Prince's  Hall.  Equally  delightful  was  her 
interpretation  of  Schumann's  weird  "  Oiseau  Prophete,"  of  Haydn's 
masterly  Theme  and  Variations  in  F  miner,  and  of  Moszkowski's 
tender  Serenata,  which  the  genial  composer  himself  could  not  have 
played  more  tenderly  and  lovingly.  Besides  these  chefs  d'ceuvre,  her 
well-arranged  programme  included  typical  works  by  Clementi, 
Couperin,  Chopin,  Lambert,  Wieniawski,  and  a  dainty  old-fashioned 
minuet  of  her  own  composition,  full  of  "  excellent  differences."  I 
must  not  forget  the  Beethoven  Sonata  with  which  she  opened  her 
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afternoon's  musical  campaign,  and  at  once  achieved  the  conquest  of 
all  her  hearers.  How  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  all  our  Academies  and 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  Music  cannot  produce  one  such  perfect 
pianist  as  fairy-like  Jeanne  Douste,  or  her  gifted  sister  Louise,  no 
whit  less  distinguished  an  executant  than  her  diminutive  cadette  ? 
Something  in  the  climate,  I  suppose ;  or  does  the  disability  haply  lie 
in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  ? 

Other  noteworthy  July  concerts  were  that  of  Mesdames  Gayard- 
Pacini  and  Louise  Pyk  (7th  ult.),  at  which  the  respective  beneficiaires 
played  and  sang  to  admiration,  and  Jules  de  Soria's  unrivalled  voice- 
production,  taste  and  feeling,  exerted  their  usual  charm  upon  a  crowd 
of  fashionable  ladies;  Chevalier  Ganz's  Matinee  Musicale  (nth  ult.), 
one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  which  was  the  sweet  singing  of  the 
concert-giver's  pretty  daughter  Georgina,  enthusiastically  encored  in 
a  Pastoral  by  the  lamented  Bizet.  Madame  de  Wartegg  (Minnie 
Hauk)  also  sang  delightfully  at  this  meritorious  entertainment,  in 
which  the  "  founder  of  the  feast '  took  frequent  and  efficient  part. 
Miss  Ganz  scored  another  success  at  Miss  Emma  Barker's  concert 
(St.  James's  Hall,  July  14),  to  which  that  sympathetic  songstress, 
Miss  Alice  Gomez,  and  a  host  of  eminent  virtuosi  of  the  sterner  sex — 
amongst  them  Bernard  Lane,  Herbert  Thorndike,  Hollman  and 
Papini — contributed  most  acceptably.  On  the  same  date,  Therese 
Castellan's  annual  concert  took  place  at  Lady  Goldsmid's  house  in 
Piccadilly,  ever  hospitable  to  true  artistes.  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  call  attention  in  the  pages  of  THE  THEATRE  to  the  superb 
playing  of  this  gifted  young  French  lady,  who  has  for  some  years 
past  been  steadily  working  her  way  up  to  the  front  rank  of  con- 
temporary violinists.  She  has  now  attained  the  summit  of  her 
ambition.  There  is  no  better  fiddling,  be  it  that  of  woman  or  man, 
than  hers,  although  she  seldom  displays  it  in  the  execution  of  classi- 
cal chamber  music.  The  pieces  she  played  at  her  concert  were  one 
and  a  morceaux  a1  occasion  ;  i)ut  tney  were  renaerea  witn  a  maestna  and 
finish  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  experienced  musician 
amongst  her  audience  that  no  more  important  work  ever  yet  written 
for  the  violin  is  beyond  her  powers.  Amongst  the  artistes  who  sup- 
ported Mdlle.  Castellan  on  the  occasion  referred  to  were  Delphine 
Le  Brun,  charming  as  ever  in  Goring  Thomas's  "  Nuit  de  Mai, "and 
in  two  dainty  duetts,  with  Carlotta  Badia,  by  Mercadante  and  Badia  ; 
Isidore  de  Lara,  in  his  best  form ;  Mdlle.  Pernini,  a  crisp,  florid, 
soprano  singer ;  Mdlle.  Thenard  and  M.  Dernay,  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  whose  acting  "  annexed  the  Abernethy  ";  Mdlle.  Jane  de 
Vigne,  Signer  Bisaccia  and  Signer  Bonetti.  In  a  word,  one  of  the 
season's  most  delectable  and  thoroughly  artistic  entertainments. 


The  close  of  the  musical  season  was  definitely  indicated  by  two 
significant  events — the  last   choral  concert  of  the  summer,  a  good  all 
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round  performance  of  Sir  A.  Sullivan's  "  Golden  Legend,"  with  Albani, 
Lloyd,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  cast ;  and  the  last  orchestral  concert 
of  the  Royal  Academy  "  term,"  given   by  the  students  at  St.  James's 
Hall  (July  1 6th)  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby.     Of  this 
latter  entertainment  the  programme — I   beg  the  Royal  Academy's 
pardon,    "program,"  —  was     unusually    interesting.       Beethoven's 
"  Choral    Fantasia,"  Brahms'   "  Song  of  Destiny,"  a  symphony  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  German  (an  R.A.M.  student),  excerpts  from  Prout's  organ 
concerto  and  Schumann's  pianoforte  concerto,   besides  several  well- 
chosen  vocal  miscellanea,  made  up  a  musical  menu  of  varied  attrac- 
tiveness.     Mr.   Barnby's   pupils,  both  of   the  choir  and  orchestra, 
acquitted  themselves  extremely  well.     Of  course,  the  chief  feature 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  German's  new  concerto,  which  displayed  the 
young  composer  as  a  fertile  melodist,  a  man  of  considerable  imagina- 
tion, and  an  ingenious  deviser  of  instrumental   contrivances.     He 
writes  more  spontaneously,  however,  for  the  pianoforte  than  for  the 
orchestra,  his  management  of  which  is  sometimes  laborious  and  even 
a  little  awkward.     But  genuine  talent  animates  his  latest  work,  the 
minuet  of  which,  in  particular,  is  simply  charming  in  its  arch  an- 
tique simplicity.     Miss  Norman  and  Miss  Jones  sang  tunefully  and 
with   good   method ;    Messrs.    Wood    and    Crowther   also   deserve 
favourable  mention.     The  display  of  our  "coming  musicians"  was 
altogether  exceptionally  hopeful  and  replete  with  promise.    So,  some- 
what less  conspicuously,  was  that   made   by  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  students  on  the  i4th  ult.,  at  the  Alexandra  Hall. 


About  new  musical  publications  there  is  little  to  say.  July  is  a 
month  during  which  publishers  ^advertise  the  performances  of  works 
which  they  have  brought  out  earlier  in  the  season,  instead  of  em- 
barking in  new  ventures.  I  have  received  a  few  novelties,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  call  for  special  notice. 
Some  truly  poetical  lines  by  Baroness  de  Bissing  have  been  set  in  a 
thoughtful  and  musicianly  way  by  Dr.  Chalmers-Masters,  and  the 
song  resulting  from  this  combination  of  talent  has  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  Love's  Kiss"  (Messrs.  Ascherbarg  &  Co.,  211,  Regent 
Street).  A  "  Marche  des  Comediens  "  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Klitz  (Jeffreys 
&  Co.,  69,  Berners  Street)  is  tuneful  and  vigorous.  It  departs  from 
the  well-worn  old  Marche  groove,  by  changing  its  time  from  common 
to  six-eight,  an  innovation  to  which  actors,  who  are  eccentric,  fanciful 
beings,  will  find  it  easier  to  march  than  would  soldiers.  However, 
Mr.  Klitz's  march,  though  avowedly  written  for  the  particular 
accommodation  of  comedians,  is  absolutely  free  from  musical 
buffoonery,  and  may  therefore  be  played  by  theatrical  bands  without 
offence  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  somewhat  supersensitive  folk 
behind  the  footlights.  It  is  easily  but  effectively  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte. 

CLAVICHORD. 
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"  THE     AMBER     HEART." 

An'Or'ginal  Poetical  Fancy,  in  three  acts,  by  ALFRED  C.  CALMOI'R. 
Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  June  7,  1887. 


Silvio      ...........    Mr.  H.  BEERBOHM-TREE. 

Oeoffry   ...........    Mr.  FRANK  TYARS. 

' 


Mr.  A.  BEAUMONT. 


Sir  Simon  Camber     ...    Mr.  H.  KBMBLB. 


Mirabelle    Miss  CISSY  GR.UIAME. 

Cesta Miss  HELEN  FORSYTH. 

Katrona      Miss  GIFFARD. 

Ellaline      Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 


doranto Mr.  E.  S.  WILLABD. 

Press  of  matter  prevented  any  notice  of  this  play  appearing  in  the 
last  number  of  THE  THEATRE,  but  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  greatest 
triumph  should  not  remain  unrecorded  in  its  pages. 

Mr.  Calmour  calls  "  The  Amber  Heart "  a  poetical  fancy,  thus 
aptly  describing  his  work.  As  a  fancy,  therefore,  it  should  be  judged, 
and  I  will  pass  over  the  faults  of  construction  in  the  last  act.  "  The 
Amber  Heart"  is  a  poem,  and  so  is  Ellen  Terry's  creation  of  Ellaline  ; 
rarely  have  author  and  actress  been  in  such  perfect  sympathy  ;  he 
has  been  inspired  by  her,  and  she  has  become  the  embodiment  of  his 
ideal. 

The  plot,  if  plot  it  can  be  called,  is  of  the  slightest.  Ellaline  has 
from  her  birth  worn  an  amulet  which  guards  her  from  the  feeling  of 
love,  and  gives  her  happiness.  She  casts  aside  the  amber  heart  to 
find  her  own,  and  misery;  and  when  she  is  forsaken  and  heart- 
broken, she  is  saved  from  death  by  the  charm  being  replaced  on  her 
neck.  That  is  all.  Where  does  the  action  take  place  ?  We  know 
not,  nor  do  we  care ;  in  the  land  of  dreams  most  assuredly,  and  while 
the  bright  vision  of  that  elf,  angel,  woman,  Ellaline,  flits  before  our 
eyes,  we  would  not  for  the  world  be  awakened  to  the  crude  realism  of 
some  modern  plays.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Calmour's  work  is  not  perfect, 
but  the  graceful  fancy  which  comes  from  his  pen  is  truly  welcome. 
Poetry  has  not  faded  from  our  lives,  as  many  would  have  us  believe, 
but  so  few  care  to  seek  it  out.  After  some  of  the  plays  we  have  seen 
of  late,  where  a  display  of  vice  and  cynicism  is  the  chief  interest, 
"  The  Amber  Heart"  has  come  to  us  as  a  cool  and  refreshing  drink, 
to  lips  parched  by  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  Mr.  Calmour  believes 
in  the  goodness  and  unselfishness  of  woman.  When  wearing  the 
amber  heart,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Ellaline  to  be  in  love, 
she  is  quite  as  incapable  of  being  heartless.  This  bright  child-like 
girl,  when  making  sport  of  old  Sir  Simon,  does  so  in  a  pure  spirit  of 
merriment,  not  in  malice.  She  is  anxious  to  make  up  the  quarrel 
between  her  cousin  Mirabelle  and  Geoffry.  Sweetly  affectionate  to 
her  guardian  Coranto,  when  she  tells  Silvio  that  she  cannot  love  him  ; 
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and  though  she  understands  not  what  it  is  to  love  in  vain,  it  is  in  earnest, 
not  in  jest,  that  she  is  anxious  to  see  him  cured  of  this  curious  disease 
they  all  call  love,  and  her  words  are  truly  kind  when  she  bids  him  not 
to  leave  them  in  haste,  but  to  tarry  among  them,  where  the  birds  have 
learned  to  sing  sweeter  songs  since  they  have  heard  his  lute.  When 
Coranto,  her  foster  father,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  discovers  to  her 
the  potency  of  the  talisman  she  wears,  and  this  happy  innocent  child, 
that  she  may  not  again  be  called  heartless  by  Mirabelle,  throws  it 
into  the  lake,  what  a  flow  of  tenderness  this  is  that  wakens  her  into 
womanhood.  When  Silvio  tells  her  to  twine  her  arms  about  his  neck,, 
and  she  confesses  her  love  with  the  open  frankness  of  purity,  it  is  like 
a  glow  of  sunshine  o'erspreading  all  with  its  glorious  rays.  So  far 
Ellen  Terry  had  charmed  and  fascinated  all ;  but  even  then  few 
e  pected  that  she  could  wring  from  our  hearts  the  truest  tears  of 
sympathy  ever  shed  within  a  theatre,  by  the  truest  pathos  ever  seen, 
on  the  stage.  When  after  one  short  month  the  selfish,  inconstant 
poet  feels  his  verse  must  needs  find  inspiration  from  another  muse, 
the  sweetness  of  Ellaline  shines  forth.  She  does  not  reproach  him, 
but  herself,  for  his  coldness. 

For  within  a  month 

My  love  could  not  so  change.     Mine  is  the  fault 

If  he  hath  lately  drawn  himself  apart. 
***** 

It  is  because  he's  busy  in  his  verse  ; 
Not  that  he  loves  me  less. 

But  she  is  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in  doubt,  he  himself  con- 
fesses that  she  no  longer  inspires  him,  and  inspiration  was  all  that 
this  man,  eaten  up  with  vanity,  sought  in  her  love.  Not  one  unkind 
word  comes  from  Ellaline ;  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  pain,  and  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  hands,  she  gently  bids  him  go  to  Mirabelle, 
and  leave  her  alone.  "But  get  thee  within,  get  thee  within,"  she 
repeats  ;  and  when  she  is  alone  and  she  sinks  down  on  the  bench, 
overshadowed  by  the  trees  that  border  the  lake,  her  poor  broken 
heart  bursts  forth  into  such  sobs  as  would  move  a  stone  to  pity. 
It  is  the  cry  of  a  poor  hunted  creature,  wounded  unto  death  by 
the  one  she  loved  best.  The  wail  of  agony  in  the  lines 

Oh,  mother  !  mother!  I  am  punished  now 

For  casting  your  sweet  gift  into  the  lake. 

My  heart  is  broken,  and  I  never  more 

Shall  know  the  joy  of  peacefulness  again- 
shot  through  one's  heart  like  a  pang  of  cruel  pain.  Never  has  the 
actress  been  so  natural  and  true  in  her  accents.  Ellaline  was  a 
reality,  a  living  suffering  sister.  There  was  not  a  woman  that  did 
not  long  to  fold  her  in  her  arms  and  comfort  her ;  not  a  man  that 
would  not  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her. 

The  little  heart  is  ours,  and  you  have  grief ; 

Come,  Ellaline,  and  sleep  beside  it  here. 
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These  are  the  words  the  rushes  from  the  lake  have  been  murmuring 
to  the  distracted  woman,  and  as  she  ran  out  wildly  exclaiming 

They  call  on  me  again.     Farewell !     Farewell ! 
I  must  not  stay.     I  come,  sweetheart !     I  come  ! 

everyone  held  their  breath  as  if  some  terrible  catastrophe  had  really 
happened.  One  moment  of  silence,  then  the  audience,  recalling  that 
Ellaline  was  Ellen  Terry,  shook  the  very  walls  of  the  Lyceum  with 
their  applause,  recalling  her  four  times.  Never  has  Ellen  Terry  been 
greater  than  in  this  scene.  Like  a  poor  discarded  flower  that  has  been 
worn  nearest  the  heart,  her  fragrance  was  increased  by  being  crushed. 
The  bow  of  grief  seemed  to  pass  over  her  soul,  wringing  from  it  a 
chord  of  deep  pathos  that  vibrated  through  every  heart,  while  tears, 
real  tears,  flowed  from  her  eyes. 

The  last  act  is  disappointing.  I  knew  Ellaline  was  not  intended 
to  die,  and  expected  that  Coranto  would  rescue  her  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  but  no,  while  all  think  she  has  perished  she 
has  quietly  returned  to  the  castle  to  take  one  last  look  at  her  mother's 
picture.  In  his  search  for  her,  Coranto  has  recovered  the  amber 
heart,  which  he  restores  to  its  former  place  on  her  bosom.  And  all 
that  has  passed  seems  to  her  but  as  a  dream,  from  which  she  has  just 
awakened.  Are  we  glad  to  see  Ellaline  her  former  self  again?  Not 
quite.  We  would  have  her  happy,  but  not  insensible ;  we  would 
have  time  and  Coranto's  devoted  fatherly  affection  win  her  back  to 
sweet  content,  but  not  have  her  forget  that  she  has  loved,  nor  that  in 
passing  through  the  furnace  she  has  proved  pure  gold.  Ellen  Terry, 
with  a  true  instinct,  clothed  the  last  scene  with  a  tinge  of  sadness 
which  even  the  amber  heart  could  not  quite  dispel.  Still  Mr.  Calmour 
has  given  us  such  a  charming  poem  that  we  must  not  be  hyper- 
critical. Graceful  and  poetic  in  fancy,  and  in  language,  "The  Amber 
Heart  "  will  win  all  hearts  and  be  a  talisman  of  success.  Admirably 
put  on  the  stage,  excellently  acted  all  round,  it  has  provided  Ellen 
Terry  with  her  greatest  triumph. 

Some  of  the  finest  lines  in  the'play  are  certainly  those  bestowed  upon 
Coranto  when  rebuking  the  poet  for  his  vanity  and  presumption. 

There  are  no  bounds  to  your  presumption. 
You  talk  of  man  as  if  he  were  a  god, 
And  could  outlive  a  petty  sum  of  years. 
Stand  but  upon  the  summit  of  a  cliff, 
And  mark  what  pigmies  men  and  women  look 
Upon  the  beach  a  hundred  yards  beneath  ; 
Then  think  of  Nature's  awful  majesty, 
The  vastness  of  her  realm,  her  life  eternal, 
And  in  that  contemplation  find  humility. 
About  us  are  a  hundred  million  worlds, 
All  whirling  in  an  endless  round  of  space  ; 
Mighty  upheavals  daily  give  sweet  life 
To  species  still  undreamt  of  here  on  earth 
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And  yet  the  boundless  arrogance  of  man 
Would  claim,  by  right,  for  his  especial  use, 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  starry  firmament, 
And  all  the  grandeur  of  the  universe  ! 

They  were  delivered  with  such  admirable  elocution  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Willard  as  to  move  the  whole  house  into  a  burst  of  applause.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  young  actors  should  take  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Willard's 
grand  rendering  of  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the  words. 
Coranto  was  a  fine  impersonation  ;  it  was  entirely  unlike  the  actor's 
previous  assumptions  in  its  kindliness  and  dignity,  yet  it  ranks  among 
his  very  best.  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  was  a  most  picturesque  Silvio, 
though  he  lacked  fervour  in  the  first  act.  His  delineation  of  the 
Troubadour  was  excellent  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  play,  but 
all  did  well,  and  the  matinee  was  a  thorough  success, 

MARIE  DE  MENSIAUX. 


»  THE     DOCTOR." 

A  now  Farcical  Comedy  in  three  acts  (adapted  from  "  La  Doctoresse  "),  by  F.  C.  Burnand. 
Produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  July  9,  1837. 


Alfred  Blossom  
Count  Bartolomeo  di  Remo 
Professor  Kenrick  
Bertie  Cameron  

Chevalier  O'Leari  ..'.  ..'. 
Timothy  
James...  ...  .  ... 

Mr.  VV.  S.  PENLEY. 
Mr.  H.  KEMBLE. 
Mr.  STEWART  DAWSON. 
Mr.  A.  G.  ANDREWS. 
Mr.  W.  J.  HILL. 
Mr.  NORMAN  BBNT. 
Mr.  W.  WYES. 
Mr.  MILTON. 

Sir  Cropper  Thizzledon  ... 

I  Mr.   GRAHAM    WENT- 

Patients 

Angelina  Blossom,  M.D 

Signora  Leari    

Carlotta 

Lady  CropperThizzledon 
Edith  Kenrick    ... 

Maefuie     

Elizabeth  Jane  ... 
Nurse 


[Misses  GOET/.E  and  DUN- 
CAN.   Messrs.  SOMERS, 
MACKENZIE,  &o. 
Miss  FANNY  ENSON. 
Miss  ROSE  DEARINO. 
Miss  M.  A.  VICTOR. 
Miss  GRACE  ARNOLD. 
Miss  BLANCHE  HORLOCK. 
Miss  VANE  FEATIIERSTON. 
Miss  CISSY  GRAIIAME. 
Miss  FLORENCE  NELSON. 


Mr.  Burnand  has,  without  doubt,  clothed  his  adaptation  of 
MM.  Ferrier  and  Bocage's  clever  play  in  smart  dialogue  and  clever 
witticisms,  and  has  produced  a  very  amusing  piece,  but  in  the 
principal  character,  the  doctoress,  he  has  made  a  change  that  robs 
the  story  of  a  very  considerable  portion  ol  the  moral  to  be  inculcated, 
that  if  ladies,  ignoring  wifely  love,  will  take  up  with  a  profession,  and 
make  that  their  whole  and  sole  aim  and  end  in  existence,  neglecting 
the  agremenis  of  home,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  their  husbands 
seek  consolation  elsewhere.  Angelina  Blossom,  M.D.,  has  married 
not  from  any  feeling  of  affection,  but  because  she  thinks  it  right  and 
proper  that  she  should  have  a  lawful  male  protector.  She  gives 
herself  up  to  her  patients,  who  call  for  her  aid  at  unseemly  hours 
through  the  speaking  tube,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  her  little 
spouse,  whom  she  allows  to  go  his  own  way,  readily  accepting  his 
excuses  that  his  duties  in  the  "woods  and  forests"  call  him  from 
home  at  all  sorts  of  unlikely  times.  He,  finding  no  comfort  or  appre- 
ciation in  his  own  household,  seeks  distractions  in  another  in 
"  Bayswater  Mansions,"  where  he  passes  as  a  certain  "  Captain 
Peter,"  and  flirts  so  desperately  with  Signorina  Leari,  a  very 
fascinating  lion-tamer,  that  her  sister  Carlotta,  the  "  strong  woman  " 
of  the  family  of  circus  riders,  &c.,  insists  on  his  proposing,  and 
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enforces  her  demand  by  a  tap,  which,  from  her,  fells  him  to  the 
ground.  A  doctor  has  to  be  summoned,  and  Angelina  Blossom 
appears  on  the  scene  to  discover  her  peccant'  little  husband's  mis- 
demeanours. And  this  opens  her  eyes  to  the  way  she  has  neglected 
him,  and,  being  a  woman  of  good  sound  common  sense,  she  deter- 
mines to  repair  the  evil  and  to  minister  to  his  weaknesses  for 
flowers  and  scents  and  beautiful  surroundings,  and  so  the  drawing- 
room,  late  so  solemn  and  scientifically  respectable,  is  filled  with 
exotics  and  tiger  skins  like  those  he  has  so  ad  mired  at  his  charmer's, 
and  with  a  maline  spice  of  wickedness,  even  a  model  of  a  white  bear, 
which  will  remind  him  of  a  performing  one,  displaced  a  phrenological 
cast  on  a  bracket,  and  her  professional  austerity  of  dress  gives  place 
to  the  most  charming  of  toilettes.  In  his  turn  he  has  abjured  the 
fancy  ties  and  brilliant  attire  in  which  he  has  hitherto  taken  such 
pride,  prepares  to  assume  the  role  of  a  pattern  paterfamilias,  and 
gives  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  wife  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  too  outspoken  in  his  regard  for  her.  I 
think  in  the  original  the  "  doctor  "  at  first  looks  upon  her  husband  as 
little  better  than  a  major-domo,  without  a  touch  of  tenderness  for 
him.  Here  from  the  outset  she  has  a  sneaking  affection  for  the 
homulus  et  homullus  who  stands  in  the  light  to  her  of  her  lord  and 
master,  and  this  must  have  slightly  handicapped  Miss  Fanny  Enson 
in  her  opening  act.  As  it  was,  though  not  quite  of  sufficiently 
commanding  presence,  and  while  more  conveying  the  expression  ot 
the  primness  of  a  blue-stocking  than  the  firmness  of  a  strong-minded 
woman  above  the  common  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  Miss  Enson 
acquitted  herself  remarkably  well.  In  the  third  act  the  playful 
raillery,  through  which  peeped  the  vexation  of  a  woman  jealous 
that  her  husband's  fancy  should  have  strayed,  was  excellently 
apparent,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  ladylike  and  captivating. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Penley  was,  of  course,  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  part  of 
the  small,  weak-minded  husband,  timid  of  his  wife,  but  youthfully 
dashing  in  the  presence  of  his  charmer,  humorous  in  his  timorousness 
and  his  penitence,  and  laughter-provoking  at  all  times.  Miss  Rose 
Dearing  was  very  nice  as  the  fascinating  tamer  of  beasts,  but  might 
have  looked  the  character  to  greater  advantage.  Clever  Miss  M.  A. 
Victor  was  for  once  quite  out  of  place  as  the  "  female  Hercules," 
neither  as  far  as  physique  nor  in  her  treatment  of  the  character  did 
she  for  one  moment  realise  it.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  too,  was  not  at  all 
at  his  best ;  he  appeared  to  feel  that  he  had  an  utterly  improbable 
part.  I  did  not  think  that  Mr.  H.  Kemble  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  as  the  Count  Bartolomeo  di  Remo,  but  Mr.  A.  G. 
Andrews  as  Bertie  Cameron,  a  sort  of  modern  Modus,  played  a  not 
too  easy  part  with  tact  and  humour.  The  only  other  two  who  had 
chances,  Miss  Vane  Featherston  and  Miss  Cissy  Grahame,  as  a  pair 
of  soubrettes  availed  themselves  of  them. 

QUASIMODO. 
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".DEVIL  CARESFOOT." 

A  New  Play,  in  four  acts,  adapted  from  Rider  Haggard's  novel,  "  Dawn,"  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers 
and  J.  Stanley  Little.    First  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  12, 1887. 

Philip  Caresfoot 
George  Caresfoot 
Arthur  BeaumOnt 
Sir  John  Bellamy 
Lord  Minster  ... 
Rev.  W.  Fraser 


Mr.  ROTCE  CARLETON. 

Mr.  CHARLES  CHARRINQTON. 

Mr.  FULLER  MBLLISII. 

Mr.  CHARLES  DODSWORTII. 

Mr.  ERIC  LEWIS. 

M.  J.  HAMILTON  KNIOHT. 


Beckett 
Angela  Caresfoot 
Lady  Bellamy 
Mrs.  Carr    ... 
Pigott 

Mr.  ROBB  HARWOOD 
Miss  JANET  ACHURCH. 
Miss  CARLOTTA  ADDISON. 
Miss  FANNY  BROUQII. 
Mrs.  JOHN  CARTER. 

A  play  that  will  hold  an  audience  for  the  length  of  a  hot  July 
afternoon  not  only  interested,  but  that  will  at  times  bring  tears  to 
their  eyes  and  a  choking  sensation  in  their  throats,  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule  at  a  matinee,  but  the  one  under  notice  did  all  this,  and 
more,  slightly  unpleasant  as  it  is  in  some  aspects,  and  requiring 
curtailment  in  at  least  its  first  act,  and  that  the  lighter  element  in  the 
characters  of  Mrs.  Carr,  Lord  Minster,  and  Mrs.  Fraser  should  be 
"written  up."  The  authors  (one  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  C.  H. 
Chambers,  possesses  a  poetic  fancy,  as  evidenced  by  his  "  Open 
Gate")  have  not  followed  the  novel  too  closely,  but  taking  from  it 
some  of  the  principal  characters,  have  used  them  to  produce  their 
effect.  George  (otherwise  Devil  Caresfoot,  so  called  from  his 
wickedness  and  strength  of  will  in  compassing  any  bad  ends  on  which 
he  has  set  his  heart)  has  ousted  Philip  Caresfoot  from  the  possession 
of  the  land  which  should  come  to  him  of  his  father.  When  Philip 
discovered  that  he  was  disinherited,  he  reproached  the  old  man  so 
bitterly  and  in  such  language  as  to  cause  his  death  from  heart  disease, 
and  Philip  has  been  haunted  through  life  with  the  miserable  im- 
pression that  he  has  been  his  murderer.  But  that  has  never  allowed 
him  to  waver  in  his  straining  every  nerve  to  recover  the  land  which 
he  considers  should  be  his,  and  at  last  the  opportunity  arrives.  He 
has  one  daughter,  Angela,  beautiful,  refined,  and  in  every  way  love- 
able,  and  Devil  Caresfoot  blase,  worn  out,  and  tired  of  dissipation  of 
every  sort,  fixes  his  desires  upon  her,  for  love  in  such  a  man  it  can 
scarce  be  called.  Philip  Caresfoot  promises  him  his  daughter  on  the 
condition  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  back  the  land  for  a 
quarter  of  its  value.  But  Angela  loves  with  all  her  strength  Arthur 
Beaumont,  and  they  ask  her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage. 
Philip,  at  the  instigation  of  Devil  Caresfoot,  makes  a  compact  with 
them,  they  shall  separate  and  hold  no  communication  of  any  sort  for 
one  year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  still  true  to  each 
other  he  will  give  his  consent.  Beaumont  goes  to  America,  and  then 
Devil  Caresfoot  uses  the  hold  that  he  possesses  over  Lady  Bellamy 
to  compass  his  wishes.  Her  antecedents  with  him  are  not  such  as 
her  husband  should  be  made  acquainted  with,  and  trading  on  this, 
she  is  induced  to  testify  to  Beaumont's  death  in  America,  where  she 
has  nursed  him  in  his  illness,  and  produces  a  ring  which  Angela  had 
given  him,  and  which  was  to  be  returned  to  her  when  he  ceased  to 
love  her  or  to  exist.  To  give  happiness  to  her  father  and  to  Devil 
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Caresfoot,  who,  really  very  ill,  feigns  to  be  at  death's  door,  Angela 
becomes  the  latter's  wife,  but  in  name  only,  and  so  Philip  Caresfoot 
gets  back  his  "  land."  But  Devil  Caresfoot  has  determined  that  his 
young  wife  shall  be  his  altogether ;  he  follows  her  to  her  father's 
house,  and  presses  his  love  upon  her  with  almost  a  madman's 
violence,  when  Arthur  Beaumont  returns  and  rescues  her  from  his 
clutches.  The  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  Caresfoot,  his  head 
is  sunk  upon  the  table,  when  they  raise  it  he  rolls  from  his  chair 
dead.  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  as  Angela,  proved  herself  the  most  rising 
young  actress  of  the  day.  With  youth,  and  brightly  intelligent  and 
pretty  features,  an  ardent  love  for  her  work,  this  young  lady  joins 
strong  emotional  power,  joyousness  when  required,  and  a  wonderfully 
sympathetic  influence  over  her  audience,  over  whose  feelings  she 
obtains  the  most  complete  command.  Her  acting  throughout  was 
excellent,  and  her  bye-play,  in  which  she,  like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  can 
express  so  much  without  uttering  a  sound,  was  near  perfection. 
There  are  one  or  two  mannerisms  that  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  blinking  of  the  eyes  so  frequently  becomes  unpleasant  to  behold. 
Mr.  Charles  Charrington  grasped  the  very  difficult  and  repulsive 
character  of  Devil  Caresfoot  most  effectively ;  the  cruel  hardness  of 
the  man  was  well  shown  in  one  little  action,  the  spiteful  manner  in 
which  he  hacked  with  a  knife  a  beautiful  lily  taken  from  a  bowl ; 
his  assumed  illness  and  death-fall  were  very  realistic.  The  part  of 
Philip  Caresfoot  was  not  an  easy  one ;  there  were  one  or  two  very 
risky  situations,  particularly  where  Philip,  worked  on  by  an  over- 
wrought imagination,  fancies  he  sees  the  phantom  of  his  father 
grinning  at  him  from  a  chair,  but  Mr.  Royce  Carleton  came  through 
the  ordeal  well.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  warmed  thoroughly  to  his  work  as 
Arthur  Beaumont,  and  made  of  him  an  earnest  as  well  as  an  impassioned 
lover.  His  great  scene  with  Angela  was  very  good  indeed,  in  fact, 
the  best  thing  he  has  yet  done,  for  there  was  none  of  that  "  hardness  " 
he  has  sometimes  shown.  Mr.  Charles  Dodsworth  gave  a  forcible 
representation  of  long  pent  up  hatred  and  revenge  when  he  taxed 
Devil  Caresfoot  with  his  infamy,  and  he  was  biting  and  vindictive 
with  Lady  Bellamy  when  he  proved  to  her  he  had  not  all  along  been 
the  blind  fool  she  supposed.  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  was  strong  in  her 
contempt  for  the  man  she  has  wronged,  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough  and 
Mr.  Eric  Lewis  cleverly  amusing  as  Mrs.  Carr  and  Lord  Minster. 
Mrs.  John  Carter  played  capitally  as  a  faithful  old  Irish  nurse. 

C.  H. 
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"  SHADOWS  OF  A   GREAT  CITY." 

A  New  and  Original  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  JOSEPH  JBPFERSON  and  L.  R.  SiiBWBiili. 
(Produced  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  July  14th,  1887.) 

Dick          Master  J.  DRWAR. 

Annie  Standish Miss  LIZZIB  FLETCHER. 

Acts  I.  and  II. 

Helen  Standish Miss  MARY  RORKE. 

Acts  III.,  IV.  and  V. 

Biddy  Roonan    Misa  CATHERINE  LEWIS. 

(Mrs.  Donald  Robertson.) 

Mrs.  Higging       Miss  ALICE  CHANDOS. 

Little  Nellie         Little  JKXNIK  MUHM. 


Tom  Cooper 
Jim  Farren 
Abe  Nathan 
George  Benson 
Arkwright 
Hammond... 
Joe  Downey 
Crouch 
Abels 
Biggs 


Mr.  J.  H.  BARNES. 
Mr.  HARRY  NICHOLLS. 
Mr.  HARRY  PARKER. 
Mr.  WM.  L.  ABINODON. 
Mr.  BASSETT  ROE. 
Mr.  DONALD  ROBERTSON. 
Mr.  PHILIP  DARWIN. 
Mr.  FRANK  WRIGHT. 
Mr.  JAMBS  RBES. 
Mr.  T.  C.  DWYBR. 


Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  the  new  lessee  of  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
has  shown  considerable  judgment  in  the  class  of  play  that  she  has 
selected  for  the  opening  of  her  preliminary  season.     Theatres,  as  a 
rule,   have  each    their  own   special   audience   who    patronise  their 
particular  house,  and  the  one  in   Oxford  Street  has  for  a  long  time 
been  connected  with  melodramatic  and  domestic  plays,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which   a  late  lessee  was  highly  successful   both  in    an 
artistic  and  financial  point  of  view.     In  "Shadows  of  a  Great  City" 
we   have  melodrama  and  sensation,  good  scenery  and  stage  effects, 
and  very  good  acting.     The  plot,  though  improbable,  is  not  involved 
nor  may  it  be  said  to  be  original,  but  is  well  worked  out.     George 
Benson,  a  man  without  principle,  is  anxious  to  become  the  heir  to 
his  dying  uncle's  wealth,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  his  desire  is  the 
old   man's  daughter,   Annie  Standish,  who   has  been  discarded  on 
account  of  an  imprudent  marriage.     The  father  relents  at  the  last 
and    leaves    her    everything.     Reduced    to     the    lowest    depths   of 
poverty,  we  find  her  bringing  her  only  remaining  treasure,  a  locket 
and  chain,  to  the  shop  of  Abe  Nathan,  a  pawnbroker  and  fence,  to 
raise  money  wherewith  to  support  her  child.     Just  at  this  time  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  Benson's,  Tom   Cooper,  has  returned  from  sea, 
and,  having  for  the  moment  spent  all  his  money,  is  pledging  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  his  present  necessities.     He  is  an  old  playmate  of  Annie's 
and  declares  his  intention  of  finding  her  and  reconciling  her  to  her 
father.     Abe,  to  whom  Benson  is  much  indebted,  plots  with  him  that 
some  diamonds,  which  Benson   has  stolen  from  his  uncle's  house, 
shall  be  concealed  in  Cooper's  bundle,  and  that  he  shall  be  charged 
with  the  theft,  and  so  got  out  of  the  way.     The  plan  succeeds,  and 
the  innocent  man  is  taken  by  Arkwright,  the  detective,  and  at  the 
same  time  Jim  Farren,  a  "sneak  thief,"  who  has  overheard  the  plot, 
is  arrested  for  some  petty  larceny.     In  the  next  act  in  a  double  set 
we  have  the  interior  of  the  prison  on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  upper 
portion  revealing  Annie  Standish  dying  with  her  child  in  the  pauper 
ward — the  events  take  place  in  America — and  the  lower,  Jim  Farren 
and  Cooper  confined  in  the  same  cell.     The  old  fence  has  bribed  the 
turnkeys  to  facilitate  Farren's  escape,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  to  steal 
and  do  away  with  the  child.     Farren  and  Cooper  are  free,  and  in  the 
boat   which  has  been   provided  there  is  a  struggle  between  them, 
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Cooper  wishing  to  save  the  little  girl's  life,  which  he  eventually  does, 
after  she  has  been  thrown  into  the  river.     Fifteen  years  are  supposed 
to  elapse ;  the  child  has  come  to  be  a  woman    (Helen  Standish), 
having  been  brought   up   by  a    kind-hearted   Irish  woman,  Biddy 
Roonan,  in  whose  house  Cooper  is  also  living.     He  has  learnt  to  love 
with  a  man's  strong  love  the  little  girl  that  has  grown  up  under  his 
eye,  and  as  she  returns  his  affection,  everything  seems  to  prosper 
with    them,     when     Farren      appears    on    the    scene,    recognises 
Cooper,  and  denounces  him  to  Arkwright  and  Benson  as  an  escaped 
convict,  at  the  same  time  revealing  to  the  detective  that  the  girl  is 
the  great  heiress  who  has  so    long  been  sought  after.     In  the  last  act 
Helen  is  restored  to  her  position,    is  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain 
proofs  of  her  lover's  innocence,  when,  in  a  quarrel  between  Abe  and 
Benson,  she  overhears  the  details  of  the  plot  of  which  he  has  been 
the  victim.     The  two  villains  discover  her  presence,  and  shut  her  up 
in  the  iron  strong-room  or  "vault,"  to  give  them  time  for  escape, 
after  taking  with  them  all  the  valuables  in  the  house.   Death  appears 
certain  for  the  heroine,  when  she  is  fortunately  released  by  Farren, 
who,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  key  of  the  huge  safe,  opens  it 
with  the  view  of  stealing  the  plate.     Of  course  the  denouement  brings 
happiness  to  the  deserving  and  punishment  to  the  evil  doers.     Miss 
Mary  Rorke,  as  Helen  Standish,  displayed  that  emotional  power  and 
womanly  tenderness  for  which  she  is  so  well  known,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Barnes  was  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  as  the  handsome  sailor, 
her  lover.      The   low    comedy  element   is   supplied  by  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholls,  who,  as  Jim  Farren,  ex  hibited  a  drolly  cynical  power  for 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  given  him    credit.     It  was  a  remarkably 
able  performance,  and  would  have  been  perfect  had  he  not  in  the 
first  scene  been  too  much  of  a    "Charley  Bates"  for  a  murdering 
villain,   who  did  not  hesitate  to    try  to  take  a  child's  life.     Biddy 
Roonan  was    fortunately   played    with    immense    "go"    by    Miss 
Catherine  Lewis.     I  say  fortunately,  as  otherwise  the  authors  have 
put  her  so  much  en  evidence  that  her  presence  might  have  become 
wearisome.     Mr.  Harry  Parker's  Abe  Nathan,  representing  a  despic- 
able German  Jew,  struck  me  as  one  of  the  cleverest  depictions  of 
character  I  had  seen  for  some  time.     Mr.  Bassett  Roe  played  the 
detective,  Arkwright,  with  judgment  and  decision.     A  word  of  praise 
is  also  due  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon  and  to  Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher. 
The  scenery  is  excellent,  the  interiors,    in   particular,  representing 
New  York  life,  with  its  multitudinous  appliances  for  comfort,  and 
conveniences    being  most  faithfully  rendered,  and  solidly  built  up, 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  East   River,    Long  Island,  and  the  now 
almost  forgotten  rocks  at  Hell  Gate,  are  excellently  painted. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 
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The  occupants  of  the  pit  are  keen  about  their  privileges,  but  they 
are  not  and  never  have  .been  either  unfair  or  obstinate.  When  they 
called  out  Mr.  Bancroft  on  the  opening  night  they  heard  him  to  the 
end,  and  though  they  might  not  have  agreed  with  him,  they  allowed 
the  play  to  go  on,  and  cheered  the  manager,  who  was  straightforward 
and  honest.  They  registered  their  protest,  and  that  was  enough.  If 
we  mistake  not,  exactly  the  same  courtesy  will  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  who  has  proved  he  was  opposed  to  the  no-pit  policy 
but  was  bound  to  accept  it.  Such  a  man  deserves  generous  en- 
couragement, and  should  be  saved  from  unkind  detraction  and  un- 
accountable misrepresentation. 


The  playgoer  who  likes  thoughtful  and  artistic  work  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  so  rich  with  tradi- 
tion, falls  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree,  a  young  actor  of 
special  gifts,  who  has  at  his  side,  as  confidential  literary  adviser,  so 
experienced  a  critic  as  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr.  Without  a  doubt  the 
loss  of  the  Bancrofts  has  been  severely  felt.  Their  tact  and  judgment 
were  invaluable,  and  in  their  day  the  lover  of  stage  plays  was  as  sure 
to  get  a  pleasant  entertainment  and,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  "  their 
money's  worth  "  at  the  Haymarket,  as  at  the  Lyceum  or  St.  James's. 
Confidence  wanted  restoring,  and  it  will  be  likely  to  be  restored  by 
Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree,  a  young  artist  who  has  a  "  following,"  and  who 
if  he  can  resist  the  temptation  so  common  among  actor-managers  of 
choosing  plays  with  a  view  to  themselves  personally,  and  not  with 
regard  to  harmony  and  ensemble,  will  make  all  well.  Many  ©f  us  had 
hoped  that  the  manager  of  the  future  at  some  first-class  theatre  would 
have  been  an  experienced  stage  director  and  not  necessarily  an  actor 
— one  who  could  judge  the  merits  of  a  play  from  an  independent  point 
of  view,  and  cast  a  comedy  without  bias  or  favour  as  regards  indi- 
viduals. The  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  throw  the  limelight  on 
the  favoured  principals  and  to  leave  the  subordinates  in  the  dark  ;  to 
secure  a  dead  level  of  under-acting,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
importance  of  individual  scenes  ;  to  erect  a  pedestal  and  to  take  care 
that  no  one  stands  in  its  way.  But  as  such  a  manager  is  not  forth- 
coming, it  is  well  to  find  that  the  Haymarket  stage  will  be  governed 
by  a  young  artist  who  loves  his  work  from  the  highest  standard,  and 
who  has  already  shown  great  versatility  for  one  so  young. 
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The  readers  of  THE  THEATRE  are  tolerably  familiar  with  our  views 
on  the  great  pit  question.  When  the  new  Haymarket  was  built,  as 
anyone  can  see  who  consults  our  back  numbers,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  the  experienced  director.  We 
held  that  it  was  an  initial  mistake  to  build  a  theatre  without  a  pit. 
We  considered  it  an  unwise  and  injudicious  policy  to  alter,  without 
grave  consideration,  the  old-fashioned  system  of  London  theatres  ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  debaters,  the  question  was  argued  out  in 
THE  THEATRE  from  every  imaginable  point  of  view.  We  have  no 
desire  to  unduly  boast  of  our  prophecy,  but  what  we  foretold  proved 
eventually  to  be  true.  The  public  resented  the  innovation,  and  the 
most  constant  and  enthusiastic  playgoers  have  never  taken  kindly  to 
the  new  Haymarket.  But  after  all  what  was  done  was  done.  The 
theatre  was  built,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The  pitites,  with  all 
their  common-sense  and  earnestness,  were  not  going  to  behave  like 
babies,  and  to  set  up  a  howl  for  the  moon.  With  all  their  indigna- 
tion, they  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  understanding. 


When  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  assumed  the  reins  of  management,  it 
was  courteously  explained  to  the  public  exactly  what  had  been  done 
in  the  immediate  interests  of  the  pit.  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  was  as 
anxious  for  a  pit  as  anyone.  As  an  actor  he  knows  the  value  of 
applause,  and  knows  by  experience  the  depression  that  follows  from 
acting  to  a  floor  full  of  people  too  indolent  to  express  their  approba- 
tion, but  not  so  well  bred  as  to  refuse  to  chatter  during  their  after- 
dinner  lounge.  But  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  could  not  do  what  was 
proved  to  be  impossible.  He  was  no  Samson,  strong  enough  to  lift 
up  the  balcony  and  put  a  pit  under  it ;  he  was  no  magician  to  wave  a 
wand  and  create  a  pit  in  a  single  night.  The  trustees  of  the  theatre 
refused  their  permission  point  blank.  They  liked  the  theatre  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  was  their  property  no  one  had  a  right  to  interfere. 
Architects  were  consulted,  plans  were  made,  but  eventually  the  pit 
scheme  was  definitely  refused.  Put  thus  into  a  corner  as  it  were,  Mr. 
Beerbohm-Tree  did  the  next  best  thing  he  could  possibly  do :  he 
suggested  a  compromise,  and  placed  the  cheap  audience  in  some  of 
the  best  seats  in  the  house.  He  asked  them  to  come  and  sit  in  a 
circle  that  is  highly  favoured,  and  removed  as  far  as  he  could  their 
preliminary  objections. 


Having  done  this,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unfair,  ungenerous,  and 
not  to  say  unmanly  to  ask  the  audience  beforehand  to  condemn  a 
young  manager  who  is  anxious  to  avoid  heart-burning  and  to  "  bury 
the  hatchet."  The  old  story  of  "don't  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump" 
may  be  applied  to  those  who  encourage  a  spirit  of  mischief,  and 
virtually  ask  the  pit  to  come  to  the  Haymarket  again  in  a  spirit  or 
discontent.  It  is  better  to  have  a  Haymarket  open  than  a  Haymarket 
closed.  When  it  has  been  proved  impossible  to  alter  the  theatre 
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without  virtually  pulling  it  down  and  re-building  it,  is  it  not  childish 
and  mischievous  in  the  last  degree  to  call  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  the  pit  and  the  management,  when  the  manager  happens  to 
have  done  all  that  man  can  do  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  patrons  ? 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  advice  will  be  listened  to  for  one  moment. 


Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar,  whose  fair  semblance  forms  the  subject  of 
the  first  portrait  in  this  month's  magazine,  was  born  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  June  23,  1862,  and  began  to  study  music  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  She  commenced  her  artistic  car  eer  in  th 
autumn  of  1879  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company,  with  whom 
she  remained  for  nearly  six  years  as  leading  soprano  in  the  "  Marriage 
of  Figaro,"  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Giralda," 
"  The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  "  Fatinitza,"  "  Girofle-Girofla," 
"  Czar  and  Carpenter,"  &c.,  and  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas. 
Miss  Ulmar  joined  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's  English  Company  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  when  the  "  Mikado"  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  there.  After  an  eight  months'  successful  season  in 
America,  she  accompanied  the  troupe  to  England  and  went  with 
them  to  Berlin,  remaining  a  member  of  the  company  till  July  of  last 
year.  Miss  Ulmar's  career  has  been  one  of  continued  success,  which 
has  culminated  in  her  present  engagement  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
where  she  now  so  favourably  fills  the  role  of  Rose  Maybud  in 
"  Ruddigore." 

Mr.  C.  Hayden  Coffin,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this  number,  is, 
like  the  fair  subject  of  our  other  illustration,  of  American  descent,  and 
glories  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  New  Englander.  He  was  most 
carefully  instructed  in  music  by  an  American  lady,  Miss  Abell,  of 
Boston,  and  with  what  success  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  steadily  grown  in  public  favour  both  as  an  operatic  and  concert 
room  singer  since  his  first  appearance  at  the  Empire  Theatre  on 
March  n,  1885,  when  he  gained  the  most  favourable  opinions  as 
Cosmo  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Locket."  He  next  sang  in  "  Falka," 
on  its  revival  at  the  Avenue,  and  on  May  10,  1886,  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  appeared  as  Coriolan  in  "  The  Lily  of  Leoville."  Mr.  Coffin 
is  now  filling  an  engagement  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  where  he  is 
playing  Harry  Sherwood  in  "  Dorothy,"  the  part  allotted  to  him 
when  the  opera  was  first  produced  at  the  Gaiety  in  September  of 
last  year,  and  which  part  he  has  made  famous  by  the  song,  "  Queen 
of  my  Heart,"  that  was  introduced  expressly  for  him.  Mr.  Hayden 
Coffin  very  properly  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  on  one 
single  occasion  failed  the  public  when  his  name  has  been  announced 
on  the  programme. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  matinees  that  have  been  held  since  the  last 
issue  of  this  magazine  have  not  been  productive,  with  one  exception,  of 
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any  work  that  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  nor,  where  it  has 
been  the  revival  of  a  well-known  play,  has  it  added  to  the  laurels  of  the 
beneficiaire.  "  Dawn  "  was  so  wanting  in  interest  and  almost  coherence 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  actors  and  actresses  alike 
could  do  nothing  with  it.  "  Frou-Frou,"  in  which  Miss  Emilie  de  Wilt 
assumed  the  role  of  Gilberte,  was  not  the  piece  which  the  fair  lady 
should  have  chosen.  Miss  de  Witt  can  play  an  emotional  part  with 
some  power,  she  has  a  good  voice  and  delivery,  and  an  appearance 
that  would  be  acceptable  in  many  characters.  But  for  Gilberte 
the  fragile,  easy-going,  light-hearted  creature  who  lives  only  for  the 
moment,  without  any  depth  of  good  or  evil,  Miss  de  Witt  was  quite 
unsuited  until  the  later  scenes  ;  these  came  more  within  the  scope  of  her 
ability.  However,  the  matinee  had  one  good  result,  for  it  brought 
into  notice  the  capabilities  of  Mrs.  Bennett  as  Louise,  who  gave  a 
graceful,  womanly,  and  tender  performance. 


Then  there  was  "  Obed  Snow's  Philanthropy,"  with  a  plot  that  was  so 
involved  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  unravel  it  or  to  discover  what 
relationship  did  really  exist  between  the  members  of  a  family.  They 
were  all  in  some  way  connected  with  the  head  of  it,  but  they  figured 
under  different  surnames,  and  such  adventures  appeared  to  have  befallen 
their  respective  mothers,  that  one  was  fairly  bewildered.  And  yet  there 
was  sufficient  novelty  of  idea  on  several  occasions  whereon  to  have  built 
up  a  good  acting  play  had  the  author  known  how  to  make  use  of,  to 
good  purpose,  the  materials  to  his  hand.  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  was  the  Obed 
Snow,  alias  Captain  Harvey,  a  hypocritical,  canting  thief,  a  burglar,  and 
a  swaggering  card-sharper  by  turns.  Mr.  John  Beauchamp  was  of  great 
service  in  a  thankless  part. 


"  Nina,"  Mr?.  Reunion's  adaptation  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Camellias,1' 
and  "  Nana "  appeared  to  me  to  contain  little  of  "  Nana," 
but  a  great  deal  of  "  Heartsease."  The  heroine  is  called  Nana, 
and  appears  to  be  sans  tache  of  any  sort,  and  only  in  the 
power  of  her  persecutor  from  a  pecuniary  hold  which  he  has  over  her. 
Nana  displays  that  true  nobility  of  nature  and  unselfishness  in  giving  up 
the  man  she  loves  when  she  is  led  to  believe  it  is  for  his  welfare,  and 
even  makes  herself  appear  vile  that  she  may  completely  wean  him  from 
his  passion.  The  end  is  the  same  as  in  the  "Dame  aux  Came'lias,"  the 
poor  actress,  for  such  she  is  represented  to  be  in  "  Nina,"  dies  of  con- 
sumption. Mrs.  Kennion  was  seen  to  advantage  in  the  part ;  her  acting 
was  earnest,  bold  at  times,  and  expressed  considerable  feeling.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  great  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Fred  Terry. 
There  was  a  manly  dignity,  coupled  with  intense  love  and  tenderness, 
that  was  deserving  of  very  high  praise. 


"  Ye   Maske  of  Flowers,"  given  at  Gray's  Inn  Hall   on   July   7, 
was  reproduced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
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1 6,  with  the  same  cast  of  amateurs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  special  fund 
of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  Hon.  Lady  Cadogan,  and  Messrs.  Arthur 
W.  A'Beckett  (Master  of  the  Revels),  F.  C.  Norton,  W.  Dundas 
Gardiner,  and  J.  C.  Lewis  Coward  filled  the  principal  roles.  The 
goddesses,  attendants  on  Silenus  and  on  Kawasha,  the  maskers,  and 
the  minstrels  were  all  non-professional,  and  acquitted  themselves 
well,  particularly  in  the  morisco  dance  and  the  quaint  "Pavan." 
The  "Masque"  was  much  improved  by  its  being  performed  at  the 
theatre  in  the  presence  of  a  king  and  his  consort  and  courtiers 
on  the  stage,  which  lent  a  greater  air  of  vraisemblance  to  the  scene.  It 
was  interesting  as  recalling  what  was  pleasing  to  our  forefathers,  but 
was  hardly  of  that  attraction  to  satisfy  our  modern  ideas. 


There  was  an  excellent  matinee  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Tuesday, 
July  19.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  recited  Lord  Lytton's  poem,  "The 
Portrait,"  in  that  vein  of  cynicism  which  the  subject  demands.  Mons. 
Marius  was  very  amusing  with  his  monologue,  "  Un  Monsieur  en 
Habit  Noir,"  and  Miss  Edith  Woodworth  gained  golden  opinions  as 
the  Countess  d'Autreval  in  "  The  Ladies'  Battle."  Very  charming 
in  appearance,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  gifted  with  true  artistic 
feeling,  Miss  Woodworth  made  a  most  favourable  impression.  Miss 
Kate  Rorke  was  a  very  pleasing  Le"onie.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  was 
the  Gustave  de  Grignon,  Mr.  Laurence  Cautley  the  Henri  de 
Flavigneul,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  gave  a  finished  rendering  of  the 
Prefet,  the  Baron  de  Montrichard.  The  "  Buttercups  and  Daisies 
Fund,"  established  by  Miss  Edith  Woodworth  to  give  poor  children 
a  summer  holiday  in  the  country,  benefited  by  the  kindly  and 
gratuitous  exertions  of  all  concerned. 


"  Held  by  the  Enemy,"  which  was  running  so  successfully  at  the 
Princess's,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Vaudeville,  and  appears  to 
have  entered  on  a  fresh  career  of  prosperity.  There  are  two  notable 
changes  in  the  cast.  Miss  Kate  Rorke  now  plays  Rachel  McCreery 
in  lieu  of  Miss  Alma  Murray,  and  well  sustains  her  reputation,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Thorne,  who  appears  as  the  faithful  old  negro  servant, 
Uncle  Rufus,  gives  a  new  and  amusing  rendering  of  the  character. 


Mr.  Henry  Irving  brought  his  season  at  the  Lyceum  to  a  close  on 
Saturday,  the  i6th  July,  with  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  ;  he  him- 
self, of  course,  appeared  as  Shylock,  and  Miss  Terry  as  Portia,  Mr. 
George  Alexander  as  Bassanio,  and  Miss  Winifred  Emery  as  Jessica. 
Never  was  a  more  thoroughly  good  performance  more  thoroughly 
appreciated.  At  its  close  Mr.  Irving  made  a  very  amusing  and  good 
humoured  speech,  thanking  those  present  and  the  general  public  for 
"  the  cordial  support  given  "  during  the  season,  and  referring,  among 
other  plays,  to  the  production  of  "Werner,"  and  "The  Amber 
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Heart,"  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  again  be  seen  at  the 
Lyceum.  A  number  of  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  were 
afterwards  entertained  by  him  on  the  stage,  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wishing  him  and  his  company  health  and  every  success  on 
their  forthcoming  provincial  and  American  tour. 


On  Monday,  July  18,  Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  at  the 
Lyceum  in  the  title  role  of  "  Theodora,"  and  exercised  all  the  old 
powers  of  fascination  over  her  audience,  though  her  lengthened  tour 
and  its  vicissitudes  have  told  somewhat  upon  her  voice  and  physical 
powers.  On  the  Wednesday  following,  as  Gilberte  in  "  Frou-Frou," 
she  filled  the  character  with  that  picturesque  tenderness  which  lias 
made  it  so  especially  her  own,  and  appeared  as  young  and  as  at- 
tractive as  in  days  gone  by. 


By  a  regrettable,  though,  happily,  very  unusual  blunder  in 
"  making-up  "  THE  THEATRE  for  June,  our  printers  contrived,  with  an 
evil  ingenuity,  to  tack  part  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner's  "  First  Nights  of 
my  Young  Days "  on  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "  Drury  Lane 
Managers." 

A  cancel  sheet  is  in  the  press  to  correct  the  unfortunate  mix  up, 
and  subscribers  who  bind  the  magazine  may  have  same,  of  course, 
without  charge,  upon  application  to  the  publishers. 


The  great  British  public  must  have  become  an  even  more 
wondrously  theatre-loving  people  than  they  have  always  been, 
judging  by  the  good  attendances  that  there  have  been  at  most  of  the 
London  houses  during  the  late  sultry  weather.  Comic  opera  and 
sensational  drama,  comedy  and  ballet,  opera  and  concert  have  all 
been  well  attended,  the  latter,  perhaps,  not  so  well  as  their  promoters 
might  have  wished,  or  as  the  excellence  of  the  entertainment  deserved, 
but  still  to  a  wonderful  extent  considering  the  heat  that  had  to  be 
endured.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Crystal  Palace, 
with  its  numerous  in-and-out-door  attractions,  has  risen  again  in 
public  favour,  and  has  drawn  its  thousands,  who  are  amused  for  the 
small  sum  charged  for  admittance.  Every  week,  during  the  after- 
noon, there  has  been  a  change  of  programme  in  the  theatre,  where 
some  really  good  London  company  or  other  has  produced  a  play 
with  the  same  cast  and  effectiveness  that  has  made  it  hold  its  own  in 
the  London  "  bill."  And  then,  though  the  grounds  are  parched  and 
have  suffered  from  the  long-continued  drought,  such  attention  is  paid 
them,  they  must  still  look  beautiful ;  and  when  towards  dusk  people, 
tired  with  wandering  in  the  sylvan  shades,  return  to  the  palace  itself 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  they  find  it  converted  into  an  Aladdin'' 
palace  with  its  myriads  of  lights  arranged  in  brilliant  designs  o 
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harmonious  colour.  And  then  later  on  come  the  fireworks,  when 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  or  some  sea  piece  or  naval  engagement,  is 
shown  in  lines  of  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  the  terraces,  the  fagade 
of  the  "low  level  "  corridor,  the  rosary,  are  all  outlined  by  thousands 
of  soft-coloured  lamps.  The  beds  have  little  fairy  sparks  scattered 
among  them  that  glisten  like  glowworms  ;  the  fountains  reflect  every 
shade  and  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and  far  down  in  the  grounds, 
stretching  over  that  piece  of  water  round  which  runs  the  bicycle 
track,  is  a  mimic  semblance  of  the  future  "  Tower  bridge,"  its 
graceful  lines  and  towers  marked  out  again  by  lights.  And  when 
the  eyes  would  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  feasted,  there  is  yet 
Katti  Lanner's  outdoor  ballet  to  be  gazed  upon,  where,  seated  in  the 
fresh,  cool  air,  the  loves  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  symbolled  in 
graceful  and  poetic  dances,  the  animated  statues  (as  they  appear) 
being  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  surrounding  foliage.  Al  fresco 
performances  have  been  arranged  several  times  this  season  elsewhere, 
but  none  have  been  better  managed  than  those  at  Sydenham. 


The  mid-July  number  of  the  French  Revue  d' 'Art  Dramatique  has  an  in- 
teresting account  giving  a  true  explanation  of  "  Les  Violettes  de 
Mdlle.  Mars."  Alfred  Copin,  who  writes  the  article,  after  considerable 
research  has  brought  evidence  to  bear  that  the  great  and  favourite 
actress  of  Napoleon  the  First  wore  the  flower  of  the  dynasty  on  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  during  the  hundred  days.  At  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  the  Parisians  had  not  forgotten  this,  and 
some  of  them,  instigated  to  it  by  her  rivals,  Mdlles.  Leverd  and 
Bourgoing,  when  on  the  zoth  July,  1815,  "Tartuffe"  was  being 
represented  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  interrupted  the  performance 
by  repeated  demands  that  Mdlle.  Mars  should  cry,  Vive  le  Roi! 
The  actress  fenced  with  the  demand  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
length  escaped  from  the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  placed  as  to 
expressing  her  political  feelings  by  asserting  that  she  had  already 
said  Vive  le  Roi.  The  tumult  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  in 
the  public  prints  at  the  time,  most  of  the  papers,  however,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  it  little  mattered  what  were  the  political  opinions  of 
an  actor  or  actress,  but  that  it  was  of  far  more  importance  that  they 
should  capably  fill  the  role  entrusted  to  them. 


New  plays  produced,  and  important  revivals,  in  London,  the  Provinces, 
and  Paris,  from    June  28,  1887,  to  July  20,  1887:— 
(Revivals  are  marked  thus.*) 

LONDON : 
June        30     "  Dawn,"  new  drama  in  four  acts,  by  George  Thomas  and  Frank 

Oswald.     Vaudeville — matinee. 
July  4     '<  Hans  the  Boatman,"  original  musical  comedy  in  three  acts, 

by  Clay  M.  Greene.     Grand. 
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July         4     "A  Woman's  Truth,"  domestic  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Walter 

Reynolds.     Standard. 

,,  9     "  Frou-Frou."    Miss  Emilie  de  Witt's  matinee — Criterion. 

,,  9     "  The  Doctor,"  new  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted  from 

"  La  Doctoresse,"  of  MM.    Ferrier  and  Bocage,   by  F.  C. 

Burnand.     Globe. 
,,  ii     "  Obed   Snow's   Philanthropy,"  original   play  in  three  acts,  by 

George  Newton.     Prince  ofWales's — matinde. 
,,  12     "  Devil   Caresfoot,"  a   new  play  in   four  acts,   adapted  from 

Rider  Haggard's  novel,   "  Dawn,"  by   C.  Haddon  Chambers 

and  J.  Stanley  Little.     Vaudeville — matinee. 
,,          13     "  Nina,"  new  play  in  five  acts,  adapted  by-Mrs.  Kennlon   from 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Camellias,"  and  "  Nana."  Strand — matinee. 
"  Shadows  of  a  Great  City,"  new  and  original  drama  in  five  acts, 

by  Joseph  Jefferson  and  L.  R.  Shewell.     Princess's. 
"Ye  Maske  of  Flowers,"  as  performed  at   the  Gray's  Inn  Hall 

on  July  7,  1887.     Prince  of  Wales' — matine'e. 
„        18*     "Theodora,"    drama    by  Victorien  Sardou.      French     Plays — 

Lyceum. 
,,          19     "  Freda,"  original  play  in  three  acts,  by  Bernard  F.  Buddy  and 

W.  T.  Blackmore. 
,,        20*     "Frou-Frou,"    play  by   MM.   Meilhac    and   Haldvy.       French 

Plays — Lyceum. 

PROVINCES  : 
July          5*     "  The  Lord  Harry,"  drama  by  H.  A.  Jones  and  Wilson  Barrett, 

Prince  of  Wales's,  Birmingham. 

,,          1 8     "  Wide  Awake,"  one  act  comedietta,  adapted  from  the  German, 
by  Morris  Dane.     Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth. 

PARIS  : 

June       17*     "  Martha,"  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  M.  de  Saint- Georges, 

music  by  M.  Flotow.     Ope*ra  Populaire. 
,,         20*     "  Les  Noces  de  Bouchencceur,"   a  vaudeville  in  three  acts,  by 

MM.  Labiche  Monnier  and  Martin.     Renaissance. 
,,        30*     "  La  Petite  Fadette,"  comedy  in    four  acts,  by  M.   The*ophile 

Semet.     Opera  Populaire. 

July         i*     "  Les  Huguenots,"  opera  in  five  acts,  by  Meyerbeer.     Opdra. 
,,  2*     "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  a   comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Moliere. 

Theatre  Frangais. 
,,  2     "  Defense  de  Danser,"  a  ballet-pantomime  in  one  act,  by  Mdme. 

Holtzer,  music  by  M.  J.  J.  Fessell.     Eden. 
,,          7*     "  La  Tour  de  Nesle,"  a  drama  in  five  acts  and  ten  tableaux,  by 

MM.  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Fr£d6ric  Gaillardet.     Porte-St.- 

Martin. 
„  7     "  Les  Mysteres    de  1'Ete,"   vaudeville   in  five  acts,  by  MM. 

Lambert  Thiboust  and  Delacour.     Chateau  d'Eau. 
,,  13     "  Une   Noce    Villageoise,"   a   comedy   in    one   act,    by    MM. 

Blondelet  and  Vergeron,  music  by  Derausart.  Ambassadeurs. 
,,  14*  "  Le  Cid,"  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Corneille.  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
,,  14*  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Moliere. 

Theatre  Franoais. 
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July     14*     "  Le  Chiffonier  de  Paris,"  a  drama  in  five  acts,    by  M.   Felix 

Pyat.     Ambigu. 
14*     "  B6be,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  MM.   Emile  de  Najac  and 

Hennequin.     Cluny. 

„  14*  "Patrie,"  opera  in  four  acts,  by  MM.  Sardou  and  Paladilhe, 
overture  of  "  La  Muette  de  Portici,"  and  "  La  Marseillaise."' 
Op6ra. 


The  Children's  Jubilee. 

Come  the  little  London  lads  and  London  lasses, 

Blithe  to-day  as  is  the  lark, 
To  where  all  the  stately  trees  and  waving  grasses 

Stand  in  London's  central  park. 
They  are  gathered  from  the  hives  wherein  stern  men  drone 

Out  the  call  to  lengthy  labour  day  and  night ; 
And  they  come  to  where  the  radiant  rhododendron 

Flashes  out  amid  the  leafage  and  the  light, 
And  "  O,"  cry  the  children  in  their  gladness, 

"  What  a  sight  it  is  to  see 
How  the  world  is  very  fair,  despite  its  sadness, 

On  our  Children's  Jubilee." 

Very  pitiful  and  pale  are  many  faces, 

With  their  sunken  eyes  and  wild, 
And  if  haply  there  be  lack  of  childhood's  graces, 

Yet  a  child  is  still  a  child. 
Aye,  a  little  child,  to  foster  and  to  cherish, 

Li-ke  a  blossom,  till  its  fruitage  be  complete. 
Or  a  little  child  to  leave  to  lie  and  perish 

In  the  gutter,  "mid  the  garbage  of  the  street. 
God  gives  the  gift  and  we  can  be  the  choosers 

Of  the  broad  or  narrow  way  ; 
And  we,  certes,  with  the  children,  are  the  losers 

If  a  single  soul  should  stray. 

They  come  crowding  from  the  homes  where  Sin  and  Sorrow. 

Are  as  comrades,  true  and  fast, 
And  e'en  Hope,  in  looking  forward  to  the  morrow, 

Sees  a  vision  of  the  past. 
Hand  in  hand  they  see  Disease  and  Degradation, 

In  their  homes  Death  is  made  welcome  like  a  friend, 
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They  are  gathered  from  the  refuse  of  a  nation, 

But  stout  hearts  shall  try  to  save  them  in  the  end. 
May  Heaven  have  them,  let  our  prayer  be,  in  its  keeping, 

Lest  in  some  unhappy  time 

Those  who  let  the  the  souls  lie  fallow  shall  be  reaping 
Saddest  aftermath  of  crime. 


But  to-day  they  come  with  faces  full  of  wonder, 

As  their  hearts  are  full  of  joy 
At  the  tall  trees  and  cool  pleasances  thereunder  ; 

And  each  tiny  girl  and  boy 
Feels  some  semblance  of  the  rapture  of  the  linnet 

That  escapes  the  cage  and  tries  its  wings  at  last ; 
With  a  passionate  desire  to  seize  each  minute 

With  both  hands,  if  that  could  be,  and  hold  it  fast. 
And  "  Ah  !  "  cry  the  children  to  their  teacher, 

"  Can  this  be  the  world  we  knew, 
When  we  hear  about  a  heaven  from  the  preacher, 

Are  its  skies  so  bright  and  blue." 

Gambol  children  in  what  seem  unending  mazes, 

After  close  and  dingy  street  ; 
Lo  !  your  only  chains  to-day  are  forged  of  daises, 

Is  not  freedom  very  sweet  ? 
Rank  and  wealth  send  here  a-many  promenaders, 

And  the  butterflies  of  fashion  flutter  near  ; 
Ye  are  welcome  mighty  band  of  small  invaders, 

Though  our  smiles  are  not  un  mingled  with  a  tear, 
For  in  other  hours  the  echo  of  your  laughter, 

That  to-day  so  jocund  seems, 
Will  bring  back  to  us  the  thought  of  your  hereafter, 

That  will  haunt  us  in  our  dreams. 

Then,  behold  !  to  crown  the  pageant  as  with  glory, 

They  shall  tell  that  they  have  seen 
One  whose  name  will  aye  be  first  in  song  and  story, 

'Tis  Victoria,  their  Queen ! 
Wot  we  well  that  she  will  gaze  with  eyes  that  glisten 

With  the  holy  tears  of  widow  and  of  wife  ; 
And  with  memories  of  motherhood  will  listen 

To  the  little  lips  that  wish  her  length  of  life. 
Shout,  O  children,  from  the  lawns  and  alleys  shady, 

Like  the  sea-beat  on  the  shore ; 
And  pray  Heaven  that  our  great  and  gracious  Lady 

May  have  happy  years  in  store. 
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And,  hereafter,  on  the  evenings  of  December, 

Or  the  hours  of  summer  noon, 
All  the  children  of  our  children  shall  remember 

Tales  of  this  great  day  in  June. 
One  kind  heart  was  prompt  to  give,  and  then  the  people 

Followed  after  with  their  largess,  that  increased, 
Till,  when  all  the  joy-bells  peal'd  from  out  the  steeple, 

Lo !  the  children  were  remembered  at  the  feast. 
And  we  with  one  thought  shall  consecrate  all  others 

At  our  Children's  Jubilee, 
"  Since  ye  do  it  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brothers, 

Ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

H.  SAVILLE  CLARKE. 
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'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius  ;  we'll  deserve  it." 

ADDISON'S 


CATO. 


CORA  URQUHART  POTTER. 
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THE     THEATRE. 


First    Nights  of   My  Young  Days. 

BY    GODFREY   TURNER. 
CONCLUDING  PAPER. 


ILL  a  period  of  maturity  in  my  career  as  a  frequenter  of  the  play- 
-A-  house,  it  was  my  pride  to  watch  every  performance  from  the  pit. 
How  well  can  I  recall  the  pits  of  all  the  London  theatres  that  were 
in  existence  down  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  !  Before  the  time  of 
orchestra  stalls,  the  pit,  and  especially  its  traditional  third  row, 
contained  all  the  critics  and  regular  "  first-nighters."  Not  that 
first-night  attendances  were  then  so  fashionable  as  they  are  now. 
Morning  newspapers  were  few,  and  their  readers  were  less  eager  for 
information  than  are  we  of  the  present  day.  Those  clever  men  who 
wrote  the  notices  of  new  plays  and  first  appearances,  and  who  have 
since  become  history,  were  not  always  in  a  great  hurry  to  perform 
their  work.  There  were  no  long  runs,  most  of  the  houses  bemg 
licensed  only  for  short  periods,  so  that  unless  the  attraction  was,  in 
the  literal  understanding  of  the  word,  respectable,  it  went  without 
notice  in  the  public  prints.  Is  it  not  on  record  that  Edmund  Kean 
made  his  first  bow  in  London  to  half  empty  benches,  insomuch  that 
a  chronicler  of  the  event  expressed  his  unqualified  wonder  that  so 
small  a  body  of  people  could  have  "kicked  up  such  a  row"  in 
manifestation  of  their  astonished  delight  ?  And  have  not  I  myself 
told  how  thin  a  house  was  that  which  stamped  with  approval  the 
first  essay  of  Charlotte  Cushman  at  the  house  in  Oxford  Street  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  my  memory  of  all  the  pits,  before  encroachments  on  their 
boundaries  were  made,  is  green.  I  remember  especially  those 
of  Drury  Lane,  the  Haymarket,  the  Lyceum,  the  old  Olympic,  and 
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the  old  Adelphi.  Most  uncomfortable  pits  were  these  last  two,  as, 
indeed,  discomfort  and  dinginess  throughout  were  characteristic  of 
both  buildings,  even  in  their  palmiest  history,  when  Fred  Yates  led 
the  best  comic  and  melodramatic  forces  ever  gathered  on  one  stage, 
and  Madame  Vestris  was  nightly  witching  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery 
by  her  performance  of  Pandora,  in  "Otympic  Revels."  The  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  was  first  improved  by  Macready,  when  he  inaugurated 
his  management  by  dividing  the  benches  into  separate  seats,  a 
notable  innovation  which  has  long  since  lost  its  novelty.  The  old 
pit  of  the  Haymarket  is  to  me  the  most  affectionately  memorable. 
The  house  being  built  on  the  old  plan,  by  which  the  pit  really  is  a 
pit,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  there  was  this  further 
peculiarity,  the  squareness  of  the  interior,  shutting  in  the  pit  on  all 
sides.  In  other  theatres,  this  part  of  the  house  extends  far  back 
beneath  the  boxes,  but  the  Haymarket  pit,  as  I  remember  it,  had  a 
long  row  of  seats  at  the  back,  to  which  I  generally  resorted,  because 
the  position  was  somewhat  raised,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  view  of  the 
stage,  but  having  this  counterbalancing  disadvantage,  a  long  brass 
rod  which  protected  the  panel  mouldings  of  the  lowest  range  of 
boxes,  but  at  the  same  time  vexed  the  shoulder  blades  of  the  rear- 
ward pittites,  who  sat  right  against  it. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  the  'Forties,  somewhat  past  the  middle  of 
the  decade,  but  I  have  no  playbill  or  other  record  to  witness  my 
accuracy,  I  sat  with  a  friend  on  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  hard  rough 
benches  in  the  old  Adelphi  pit,  to  see  Mr.  Buck  stone's  new  melo- 
drama, "Green  Bushes/'  the  first  time  it  was  presented  to  the 
public.  This,  of  course,  was  long  after  the  days  of  Fred  Yates  and 
the  first  series  of  Buckstone  pieces  ;  so  that  I,  having  begun  the 
world,  thought  myself  an  old  authority  concerning  the  drama,  and 
was  much  in  the  critical  mood  of  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  disposed 
from  my  advanced  point  of  view,  being  then  about  twenty,  to 
assume  a  falling  off  in  dramatic  authorship  generally,  and  Mr. 
Buckstone's  in  particular.  But  as  this  new  melodrama  proceeded, 
I  became  interested  more  and  more,  condemning  only  the  sheer 
buffoonery,  in  one  long  scene,  of  Wright  and  Bedford,  who  pressed 
into  their  comic  business  a  genuine  actor,  O.  Smith.  That  the  piece 
has  ever  since  been  played,  on  the  whole,  nearly  as  well  as  by  the 
original  company  it  would  be  preposterous  to  assert.  The  unap- 
proachable'Miami  of  Celeste,  the  sweet,  womanly  Geraldine  of  Mrs. 
Yates,  the  impulsive  Nelly  of  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  (whose  successor  in 
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the  part  was  Miss  Woolgar),  and  the  picturesque  Wild  Murtogh  of 
O.  Smith  can  never  be  forgotten  in  the  lifetime  of  survivors.  Charles 
Selby,  not  a  brilliant  actor  by  any  means,  gave,  in  spite  of  his 
lumbering  manner  and  husky  voice,  a  sympathetic  presentment  of 
the  unfortunate  Connor  O'Kennedy,  whose  dissolute  brother  George, 
the  tool  of  Wild  Murtogh,  had  a  far  better  representative  in  the 
useful  and  pleasing  actor,  Hudson,  than  the  part,  a  somewhat  weak 
one,  required.  Wright  and  his  "  dear  Zany " — the  Zany  of  a 
Zany — Paul  Bedford,  who  was  a  capable  chorister  spoilt  by  years 
that  certainly  did  not  in  his  case  "  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  had 
parts  which  in  the  mere  writing  were  tolerably  droll,  Muster 
Grinnidge  and  Jack  Gong,  but  which  were  so  outrageously  bur- 
lesqued on  the  stage  that  only  an  Adelphi  audience  of  that  period 
could  have  abstained  from  hissing.  A  bit  of  the  tragi-comedy  of 
real  life  may  be  fitly  embalmed  in  all  future  records  of  Mr.  Bedford. 
His  ridiculous  elaboration  of  the  phrase,  "  I  believe  you,  my  bhoy," 
with  a  prolonged  sonorous  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  which  he 
made  almost  polysyllabic  by  rolling  it  out  to  a  seemingly  endless 
length,  was  caught  up  by  the  'Arry  of  that  time,  and  perpetually 
dinned  in  the  Cockney  ear.  One  day  Mr.  Bedford  was  the  unwil- 
ling witness,  at  Bow-street  Police-court,  against  a  scamp  charged 
with  forgery,  the  name  feloniously  used  being  Mr.  Bedford's  own. 
That  Paul  was  a  soft-hearted  as  well  as  a  soft-headed  man,  everyone 
might  believe  who  gazed  in  his  stolidly  good-tempered  face. 
When  he  was  desired  to  look  at  the  incriminated  document,  and  to 
say  whether  the  signature  was  his,  he  made  answer  as  follows  : — "  I 
am  deeply  pained  to  say  it  is  not,  for  I've  known  him  ever  since  he 
was  a  little  bho-o-oy,"  and  thereupon  began  to  weep. 

The  drama  of  "  Green  Bushes  "  is  as  venerable  as  age  can  make 
it,  and,  as  regards  the  acting,  de  mortuis,  etc.  There  is,  truly, 
nothing  but  good  to  be  spoken  of  such  performances  as  those  con- 
nected, in  theatrical  annals,  with  the  names  of  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam,  and  the  Mr.  Smith  whose  distinguishing  initial  was 
derived  from  his  representation  of  Obi,  in  "  Three-fingered  Jack." 
I  spare  my  readers  any  recapitulation  of  a  plot  so  well  known  as 
that  of  "  Green  Bushes,"  and  will  only  say  that  acting  more  truly 
pathetic  than  was  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Yates  on  the  character  of 
Geraldine  never  graced  the  British  stage. 

First  nights  at  the  Olympic  and  Lyceum  rise  quickly  and  vividly 
before  me.  The  management  of  the  Wigans  at  the  former,  and  of 
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Charles  Mathews,  with  his  first  wife,  and  afterwards  with  his  second, 
at  the  latter,  are  so  fresh  in  my  mind  as  to  seem  affairs  of  last  season. 
But  before  the  glories  of  "The  Golden  Branch,"   "The   Island  of 
Jewels,"  "The  King  of  the  Peacocks,"  and  other  neatly  polished 
extravaganzas  of  the  Planche"  time,  when  actors  like  Harley,  Buck- 
stone,   H.   Hall,  and   Frank  Matthews  spoke  their  lines  with  the 
scrupulous  correctness  due  to  the  accomplished  author,  the  Keeleys 
had  preceded  Madame  Vestris  at  the  Lyceum.      It  was  under  their 
regime  that   many  good   things  took  me  there   on    First  Nights. 
Gilbert  A'Beckett's  burlesque  of  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  with  the  tall 
and  surpassingly  graceful  Miss   Fairbrother   (first  to  introduce  the 
true    Hungarian    polka    on    the    stage)    as    Abdallah,    Keeley  as 
Hassarac,  his  gem  of  a  partner  in  life  and  life-like  art,  as  Morgiana, 
Frank  Matthews  as  Ali  Baba,    Miss  Woolgar  as  Mrs.  Ali  Baba, 
Alfred  Wigan  as  Mustapha  the  cobbler — played  with  an  Irish  accent 
— Mr.  H.  J.  Turner  as  Cassim  Baba,  and  Miss  Pincott  (Mrs.  Alfred 
Wigan  in  later  days)  as  the  Queen   of  the  Fairies,  or  rather  as 
"  Chief  Inspector   of  the    Fairy  Police,"  was  the  main   attraction 
at    the    opening    of   the    Keeley    management.      But  A'Beckett's 
form     of     extravaganza     was     very     different     from     Planches, 
and  pretended  to  nothing  like  its  delicacy  and  aroma,  but  on  the 
other  hand  was  full  of  the    fruitiness    and    body    of    new    wine. 
Modernism  was  its  principle,   and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
gave  it  both  colour  and  zest.    Some  way  had  been  made  when  Miss 
Julia  Fortescue,  an  excellent  actress  under  Macready's  Drury  Lane 
management,  joined  the  Lyceum  company ;  and  a  further  space  of 
time    had    elapsed    when    Albert     Smith    dramatised,     with     the 
consent  and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  remembrance  of  fact,  co-operation, 
or  assistance  of  the  author,  Dickens's  novel  of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit." 
In  this  drama,  Pecksniff  was  played  by  Frank  Matthews,  got  up  with 
ludicrous  fidelity  to  the  etchings  of  Hablot  Browne ;  Drinkwater 
Meadows,  specially  engaged  for  the  part,  was  Tom  Pinch  ;    Emery 
was  a  rough  and  terribly  life-like  Jonas  Chuzzlewit ;    Keeley  was 
Mrs.  Gamp  ;  Mrs.  Keeley  was  the  lad,  Bailey ;    Miss  Woolgar  was 
Mercy  Pecksniff;    Alfred   Wigan  was  Montague  Tigg ;   and,  well, 
that  is  about  all,  I  think.     A  spirited  prologue  in  rhyme,  by  Albert 
Smith,  was  spoken  with  sympathetic  brightness  and  perfect  effect, 
by  Mrs.   Keeley  as  Bailey,  and  of  all  dramatic  versions  of  Dickensian 
fiction,  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit"  was  perhaps  the  most  successful.      At 
a  later  period,    "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  in  which  Dickens 
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certainly  had  a  share  with  Albert  Smith  as  adapter  for  the  stage, 
was  produced,  with  Mrs.  Keeley  as  Dot;  Mr.  Keeley  as  Caleb 
Plummer ;  Emery  as  John  Peerybingle  ;  Meadows  as  Tackleton  ; 
and  a  debutante,  Miss  Mary  Keeley,  as  Bertha,  the  blind  girl.  Well 
taught  by  her  father  and  mother,  watched,  aided,  and  encouraged 
by  them  also,  the  young  lady,  with  her  own  natural  aptitude, 
could  not  but  succeed.  Those  were  the  principal  First 
Nights  at  which  I  "  assisted "  during  the  Keeley  management 
at  the  Lyceum. 

I  had  seen  all  the  Planche  extravaganzas,  for  the  production  of 
which  Madame  Vestris  held  a  peerless  repute — and,  by  the  bye,  it 
is  a  fact  to  be  chronicled  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  term, 
"  transformation-scene,"  now  associated  with  every  modern  panto- 
mine,  was  originated  by  the  splendid  "  transformation  "  of  the  palm 
tree,  in  the  final  tableau  of  "  The  Golden  Branch  " — and  had  also 
shared  the  hilarity  of  a  crowded  house,  on  the  historic  evening  when 
Maddison  Morton's  undying  farce  of  "  Box  and  Cox  "  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  the  players  being  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Buckstone,  and 
Mrs,  Macnamara.  On  subsequent  occasions,  Charles  Mathews  took 
Buckstone's  place,  and  made  a  poor,  fidgety  kind  of  Box,  as  inferior 
to  Buckstone's  original  as  Compton's  Cox  afterwards  was  to  Harley's, 
or  as  Webster's  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  at  the  Adelphi  was  to  the 
Coldstream  of  Mathews.  But  the  accomplished  comedian  was  an 
invaluable  adjunct  of  Planchean  extravaganza.  Though  he  spoke 
blank  verse  invariably  as  prose,  he  never  marred  it  by  verbal 
alterations.  It  ran  smoothly  as  patter-singing  from  his  lips,  and  a 
musical  ear  could  easily  disengage  its  rhythm.  A  bad  day  for 
burlesque  was  that  in  which  Planche  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  its 
chieftain.  His  versification,  which,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards  would  say,  whatever  it  was  not,  was  neat,  maintained  a 
standard  that  no  burlesque  actor  worthy  the  name  could  venture  to 
desert.  The  authorship  and  the  delivery  re-acted  each  upon  each. 
So  long  as  the  performer  respected  the  playwright,  so  long  was  the 
latter  punctilious  in  his  work.  This  mutual  respect  was  not  to  last. 
It  terminated  when  the  writer  of  burlesque  punned  without  point, 
rhymed  without  reason,  played  upon  words  and  penned  no  word  to 
the  wise,  took  flying  shots  at  folly — and  missed  the  mark.  Then 
the  player  had  no  resource  but  in  the  gagging  and  tomfoolery  which 
have  brought  burlesque  to  a  bad  end,  though  not,  I  am  fain  to  say, 
an  untimely  one. 
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The  most  memorable  First  Night  I  ever  experienced  and  enjoyed 
at  the  Lyceum,  in  those  times,  was  when  "  The  Game  of  Specula- 
tion "  was  produced.  I  was  then  intimate  with  the  author,  and, 
being  associated  with  him  in  many  matters,  was  in  the  secret  of  this 
particular  work.  As  is  well  known,  the  comedy  was  taken  from 
Balzac's  "  Mercadet,"  but,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  translation,  it 
contains  many  epigrammatic  touches,  which,  French  as  they  seemed 
in  their  surface-wit,  were  nevertheless  perfectly  original  in  their 
solid  English  intention.  Complimented  on  the  exactness  of  his 
accounts  when  he  is  positively  bankrupt,  Mr.  Affable  Hawk  makes 
this  fine  philosophical  observation,  "  Order  is  the  hypocrisy  of  com- 
merce." I  am  not  quite  sure,  at  the  moment  of  writing  these 
words,  but  I  don't  think  their  equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  "  Mer- 
cadet." The  chief  part,  played  by  Mathews,  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  any  acting  edition  of  any  English  play,  being  two  or  three 
lengths  longer  than  Hamlet  When  the  comedy,  which  had 
been  dictated  by  Lewes  to  a  shorthand  writer,  the  MS.  being 
required  in  hot  haste,  and  having  occupied  only  two  or  three  days 
in  production,  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  on  the  stage, 
the  house  positively  rang  from  floor  to  roof  with  calls  for  the 
author.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Robert  Roxby,  who  had  played  a 
principal  part  uncommonly  well,  stepped  in  front  of  the  curtain,  and 
said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  author  of  this  piece  is  Mr. 
Slingsby  Lawrence."  I  was  as  much  mystified  by  this  announce- 
ment as  anyone  else  in  the  theatre,  cognisant  of  the  truth,  could 
have  been  ;  and  I  heard  very  soon  afterwards  from  Lewes  himself 
that  only  at  the  last  moment,  having  resolved  on  masking  his 
identity,  he  had  improvised  his  new  nom  de plume.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  man  of  many  aliases,  and  at  that  time  was  writing,  with  the 
signature  "  Vivian,"  in  a  weekly  journal  of  somewhat  advanced 
speculative  thought,  in  which  I  too  was  closely  concerned  from  its 
commencement  in  1850.  Some  day,  will  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  little  band,  now  lessened  almost  to  a  melancholy  unit,  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  story  of  "  The  Leader  "  ? 

In  what  department  of  literature  was  not  George  Henry  Lewes  a 
successful  worker  ?  When  I  first  met  him  in  the  house  of  Leigh 
Hunt  early  in  1850,  he  had  won  the  fellowship  and  esteem  of  the 
coterie,  and,  as  the  ill-fated  Marchioness  d'Ossoli  said  of  him,  qualify- 
ing an  unfavourable  judgment,  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  allowed 
to  interrupt,  sometimes  dissentingly,  Carlyle.  As  the  author  of  at 
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least  two  novels,  "  Ranthorpe,"  and  "  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,"  as 
well  as  of  the  best  if  not  the  only  good  "  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy"  in  the  language,  several  physiological  works,  the  "Life  of 
Goethe  "  (a  text-book  in  Germany  at  the  present  day),  a  treatise 
particularly  well  known  to  all  English  lovers  of  the  drama,  "  On 
Actors  and  Acting,"  about  a  dozen  pieces  for  the  stage,  including  one 
or  two  of  some  pretension,  and  many  volumes  on  every  kind  of 
learned  and  scientific  subject,  Lewes  might  well  be  described  as  a 
versatile  writer,  or  with  even  more  significance,  in  his  own  ter- 
minology, as  a  "  miscellanist."  His  long  spectacular  piece,  in  seven 
acts  with  a  prologue,  "  A  Chain  of  Events,"  is  another  of  my  First 
Night  memories  in  connection  with  the  Lyceum,  as  probably  the 
most  elaborate  production  till  that  time  ever  seen  upon  the  stage  of 
any  European  theatre. 

Longo  intervallo  came  Charles  Dillon  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
Lyceum  management.  We  are  now  approaching  time  present,  and  my 
retrospects  must  end  with  the  'Fifties.  Dillon  began  with  "Belphegor 
the  Mountebank,"  an  English  version  of  "  Paillasse,"  in  which 
Frederic  Lemaitre  played  the  strolling  hero.  Honestly,  after  all 
that  John  Oxenford  had  been  saying  about  Dillon's  performance, 
which  I  had  not  seen  till  his  First  Night  of  the  Lyceum  management, 
I  was  disappointed  ;  perhaps  my  old  friend  had  led  me  to  expect 
too  much.  At  all  events  I  expected  more,  a  great  deal  more,  than 
Charles  Dillon  gave  me.  I  thought  his  fun  forced  and  his  pathos 
poor  and  mouthy ;  but  th  en  I  had  seen  and  had  not  forgotten  the 
great  Frederick.  Especially  in  the  scene  of  \hefetechampetre  did  I 
miss  in  Dillon  the  touch  of  true  nature  in  the  Frenchman.  When  the 
boy,  fooling  on  the  tub,  turns  faint  and  nearly  falls  off,  a  lady  steps 
up  to  the  mountebank  and  asks  what  ails  the  lad.  Lemaitre 's  acting 
here  sent  a  shudder  through  the  house.  Mingling  deep  affection 
for  his  boy,  alarm  at  his  condition,  anxious  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  fooling,  and  a  sort  of  querulous  resentment  of  its  interruption, 
Lemaitre  replied  in  an  impatient  rather  than  emotional  "aside," 
which,  by  its  terrible  reality,  thrilled  the  audience.  II a  faim,Madame\ 
that  was  all,  merely  that ;  the  boy  was  only  famine-stricken  and  sinking 
with  weakness,  but  would  be  all  right  presently,  and  funnier  than  ever. 
Charles  Dillon's  stagey  artificial  "  he  is  hungry "  would  not  do,  I 
thought ;  but  it  seemed  the  actor  knew  his  British  public  pretty  well 
by  heart,  and  he  made  his  point  with  such  success  as  to  win  a  round 
of  applause.  Nor  on  the  whole,  if  the  too  good-natured  critic  had  not 
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discounted  with  cruel  kindness  the  merit  of  Charles   Dillon's  per- 
formance, was  it  by  any  means  a  bad  one. 

Belphegor's  henchman,  or  assistant  droll,  was  played  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole,  then  in  the  early  years  of  his  popular  career.  This  clever 
comedian  and  widely  respected  man  had  previously  acted  at  the  St. 
James's,  before  which  he  had  taken  paddle-practice  as  an  amateur, 
and  had  favourably  impressed  many  old  stagers  who  went  to  see  him 
in  an  entertainment  at  a  literary  institution  in  one  of  the  South 
London  suburbs,  I  think  it  was  Walworth,  but  will  not  be  sure,  as  it 
might  have  been  Brixton,  Peckham,  or  Camberwell.  "When  in 
doubt,  say  '  Walworth,  ' !  which  has  a  good  general  over-the- 
waterishness  about  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  ever-afterwards-to- 
be-admired  Miss  Marie  Wilton  made  her  London  dtbut  on  that  same 
evening  as  Henri,  the  mountebank's  son,  a  part  which  she  played 
with  infinite  grace  and  delicacy.  "  Belphegor  "  was  followed  on 
the  opening  night,  and  for  a  long  run  of  nights,  by  a  burlesque  of 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  re-named  "Perdita,"  the  author,  William 
Brough,  essaying  the  character  of  Polixenes.  The  stately  Mrs. 
Leicester  Buckingham,  as  Hermione,  looked  every  inch  a  queen, 
and  an  exquisite  statue.  It  was  Mr.  Calhaem,  I  remember  now,  who 
burlesqued  the  tyrannical  Leontes  in  his  peculiarly  dry  manner.  Of 
course  Autolycus  was  Toole,  who  played  the  rogue  as  realistically  as 
if  he  were  not  burlesquing  but  simply  interpreting  Shakespeare.  He 
sang  a  whistling  duet  with  Miss  Woolgar,  as  Prince  Florizel,  who 
in  turn  sang,  with  Miss  Wilton,  the  dainty  little  Perdita,  two  other 
duets,  one  of  which  was  an  ingenious  blend  of  "A  Rose-tree  in  full 
bearing,"  and  "  Sing-song,  Polly,  won't  you  try  me,  oh,"  the  point 
being  a  controversy  between  the  singers  as  to  the  tune,  one  main- 
taining it  to  be  Irish,  the  other  Yankee. 

The  dreaded  fate  of  theatres  overtook  the  old  Olympic,  which 
had  had  its  ups  and  downs,  notably  its  downs,  from  the  brilliant  and 
tasteful  management  of  Madame  Vestris,  through  a  long  declension 
of  managements,  some  of  which  were  commonwealths,  others  chop- 
pings  and  changings  between  George  Wild  and  persons  equally 
hazardous  in  their  undertakings,  till  really  a  fire  seemed  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune.  Still  in  the  cloudiest  night  of  old  Olympic  fortunes 
there  were  many  bright  gleams  from  time  to  time.  In  such  breaks  of 
light,  or  as  occasional  illuminants  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  came 
to  fix  themselves  on  life-long  memory  Mrs.  Stirling,  Leigh  Murray, 
Compton,  G.  V.  Brooke.  These  were  among  the  "old"  Olym- 
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pians.  Farren  took  command  for  a  time,  and  under  his  government 
the  phenomenal  Robson  burlesqued  Shylock  with  such  concentra- 
tion of  energy  as  to  engender  an  idea  that  he  could  have  played  the 
real  Shylock  with  a  reflex  from  the  genius  of  Edmund  Kean.  In 
the  year  1849,  the  theatee  as  I  had  known  it  from  my  earliest  years 
was  burnt  down,  its  place  being  speedily  filled  by  a  new  structure, 
of  which  a  Mr.  Walter  Watts  was  the  proprietor  or  lessee.  Opening 
with  a  remarkably  strong  comedy  company, which  included  Compton, 
Ryder,  Meadows,  Frank  Matthews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan,  Mrs. 
Seymour,  and  Miss  M.  Oliver,  the  leading  star  in  tragedy  being 
G.  V.  Brooke,  this  Mr.  Watts  carried  on  his  enterprise  for  a  time 
swimmingly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850 — it  could  not  have 
been  later  than  March,  for  an  abundantly  sufficient  reason,  which  I 
shall  presently  state — Lewes's  tragedy,  "  The  Noble  Heart,"  in 
which  the  author,  being  for  an  ugly  man  a  strikingly  presentable  actor, 
had  played  some  months  previously  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
was  produced  at  the  new  house  in  Wych  Street.  Some  little 
resemblance,  but  a  very  little,  between  this  play  and  "  Le  Comte 
Hermann  "  of  the  elder  Dumas  raised  that  question  of  originality 
which  so  frequently  and  so  foolishly  engages  public  thought  in  an 
age  that  sets  mere  novelty  and  inventiveness  of  fable  above  creative 
force  of  characterisation  and  vitality  of  motive.  A  writer  in  the 
"Courrier  de  1' Europe"  set  the  windy  dispute  flying,  but  chronology 
soon  settled  it  in  favour  of  Lewes,  who  simply  informed  his  assail- 
ant on  a  point  fatal  to  the  latter's  contention.  "  The  Noble  Heart  " 
had  preceded  "Le  Comte  Hermann  "  by  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  but 
then  the  smart  French  critic  could  not  have  been  expected  to  know 
much  about  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Nothing  could  excel  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  the  Olympic 
management.  It  seemed  to  make  little  difference,  or  none  whatever, 
to  Mr.  Watts  that  the  public  rendered  but  poor  support  to  the 
enterprise.  On  he  went,  as  I  have  said,  swimmingly.  Who  was 
Mr.  Watts  ?  The  question  is  pertinently  answered  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  in  his  pleasantly  and  faithfully  narrated  "Recollections  and 
Experiences."  Who  was  Mr.  Watts  ?  "Personally,  a  cheery,  light- 
hearted,  pleasant  little  man,  of  convivial  and  champagne-supper-giving 
tendencies.  What  was  he  ?  Actors  in  those  days  were,  as  a  rule,  not 
very  clear  about  business  matters  ;  they  knew  he  was  not  an  actor, 
they  thought  he  was  '  something  in  the  City.'  Something  in  the 
City  must  be,  it  was  opined,  a  good  berth.  The  position  which 
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Walter  Watts  really  occupied  in  the  City  was  that  of  a  clerk  at  a  com- 
paratively small  salary  in  an  insurance  office,  and  the  money  on  which 
he  had  lived  in  luxury  and  carried  out  his  theatrical  speculations  was 
obtained  by  fraud.  By  ingenious  alterations  in  the  pass-books  and 
ledgers,  aided,  one  would  imagine,  by  gross  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  responsible  officials  " — you  see  it  all  now.  The  gross  carelessness 
and  the  ingenious  alterations  of  pass-books  and  ledgers  have  some- 
thing like  a  chemical  affinity, 'producing,  so  to  speak,  oscitatiate  of 
fraud. 

The  bubble  burst.  The  Ides  of  March  had  come  for  Mr.  Walter 
Watts,  and  all  but  gone.  He  had  carried  on  his  game  at  the  insurance 
office  to  the  tune  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  before  the  trick  was 
"  blown."  Then  was  Mr.  Watts  endowed  very  suddenly  by  a  plain- 
clothes  constable  with  iron  bracelets.  The  Olympic  closed 
its  doors  just  when  Douglas  Jerrold  had  a  five-act  play  in  rehearsal 
— there  was  quite  a  Jerroldomania  at  the  time — while  an  historical 
tragedy  by  Westland  Marston  had  been  accepted ;  and  poor, 
knavish,  light  whiskered,  light  hearted,  convivial  Mr.  Watts  was 
called  upon  to  appear  on  another  scene,  and  to  be  the  central  actor 
in  another  tragedy.  I  quote  again  from  the  autobiographic  pages  of 
Edmund  Yates:  "There  was  some  technical  legal  difficulty  in 
framing  the  indictment  against  him,  and  he  was  actually  convicted 
of  stealing  'a  piece  of  paper.'  A  point  of  law  was  reserved,  but 
afterwards  given  against  him  ;  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  trans- 
portation, but  committed  suicide  the  same  night  by  hanging  himself 
to  the  grating  of  his  cell."  Such  are  the  facts  precisely  and 
accurately  set  forth  by  Mr.  Yates,  facts  which,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge and  memory,  I  can  confirm  to  the  letter. 

Many  were  the  First  Nights  which  took  me  to  the  stalls  of  the 
Olympic  during  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan  ;  but  the 
first  of  all,  the  opening  night  of  their  succession,  shall  be  the  last 
for  me  to  dwell  upon.  Thus,  I  intend  to  shut  out  all  reminiscences 
of  subsequent  events,  either  in  Wigan's  reign,  or  in  the  after  period, 
throughout  which  Robson  held  divided  sway  with  Emden.  I  might, 
indeed,  have  greatly  extended  this  series  of  papers  ;  but,  lest  others 
should  begin  to  cry,  "  Hold,  enough,"  I  lay  down  the  pen  before  it 
is  weary.  The  ability  to  say  that  one  remembers  the  First  Nights  of 
Charles  Mathews  and  John  Ryder  is  now  getting  somewhat  rare, 
and  those  who  can  speak  of  Mario's  dtbut  at  the  London  opera,  or 
can  boast  of  having  listened  to  the  departing  notes  of  Rubini, 
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Mario's  great  predecessor  on  the  same  boards,  may,  by  the  young 
and  thoughtless,  be  classified  with  those  wonders  of  longevity, 
Waterloo  veterans.  But  be  it  remembered  that  sexagenarians,  firm 
on  their  legs,  wearing  their  own  undyed  and  scarcely  bleached  hair, 
and  with  sound  teeth  in  their  heads,  are  in  that  healthy,  mnemonic 
condition.  Though  more  than  fifty-five  years  have  gone  over  my 
head  since,  as  a  child,  I  saw  my  first  play,  and  either  then,  or  in 
returning  from  a  similar  treat,  beheld  the  sky  all  aglow  with  the 
flames  that  destroyed  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament,  this  only  makes 
me  sixty-two,  and  son  of  a  lady  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  still 
calls  me  her  "  boy." 

And  now,  to  the  last  of  my  memorable  First  Nights  !  It  was 
with  Lewes  and  a  few  other  friends  and  colleagues  that  I  went  to 
Wigan's  opening  performance.  A  revue,  or  piece  d'occasion,  entitled 
"The  Camp  at  the  Olympic,"  had  been  written  by  Planchd,  and  this 
was  played  first. 

Enter,  the  Manager  and  his  wife  on  a  bare  stage.  "  Run  on  a 
pair  of  flats "  is  the  first  order  given  by  Mr.  Wigan,  and  the 
prompter,  who  is  in  attendance  to  assist  in  giving  directions, 
ominously  smiles.  A  very  dingy  old  carpenter's  scene,  representing 
the  tents  of  Richard  and  Richmond,  on  Bosworth  Plain,  is  then  set, 
and  is  declared  by  the  manager  to  be  "so  old  that  it's  actually  new." 
All  dramatic  phases  are  then  personified,  and  passed  on  parade. 
Mrs.  Chatterly,  with  admirable  assumption  of  mock-dignity, 
undisturbed  by  the  irreverent  jokes  and  exuberant  saltatory  antics  of 
Robson  as  Burlesque,  the  arch  banter  of  Mrs.  Stirling  as  Comedy, 
and  the  general  display  of  unfeeling  levity  by  all  the  surrounding 
personages,  among  whom  are  Spectacle  (Mr.  Emery),  Pantomime 
(Mr.  Harwood  Cooper,  made  up  as  a  clown),  Fancy  (Miss  Priscilla 
Horton),  Opera,  and  Ballet;  appeared  as  Tragedy,  and  spoke  with 
due  solemnity  some  of  Planche's  most  effective  lines.  The 
"  occasional  piece  "  being  ended,  Tom  Taylor's  "  Plot  and  Passion  " 
was  presented  for  the  first  time,  and  achieved  a  triumph  mainly 
ascribable  to  the  acting  of  Robson — which,  by  its  intensity,  reminded 
many  of  us  of  Bouffe' — in  the  part  of  Desmarets.  Fouche',  about 
whose  wonderful  sagacity  one  is  continually  hearing  all  through  the 
piece,  without  being  able  to  detect  a  single  sign  of  it,  was  played  by 
Emery.  Mrs.  Stirling  was  a  superb  Marie  de  Fontanges,  and 
seemed  to  inspire  Alfred  Wigan,  who  played  Henri  de  Neuville,  a 
part  he  soon  relinquished  to  Mr.  Leslie,  who,  in  the  early 
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representations,  had  a  minor  character  assigned  him.  There  was  a 
little  mystery  about  this  same  "Plot  and  Passion,"  which  would 
seem  never  to  have  been  quite  cleared  up.  For  some  weeks  the 
bills  bore  a  notification  that  the  piece  was  "  by  Tom  Taylor  and 
John  Lang."  The  latter,  who  had  been  editing  an  East  Indian 
paper,  the  Mofusilite,  arrived  in  London  from  Bombay  about  this 
time,  but  neither  he  nor  Taylor  seemed  disposed  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  real  question  of  authorship,  when,  at  a  later  time,  the 
topic  was  renewed. 

I  have  done.  My  task  of  recalling  these  First  Nights  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  me,  and,  I  hope,  to  many  of  my  readers.  To  these,  for 
their  indulgence ;  to  my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  the  editor,  for  his 
valued  encouragement ;  and  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  their  publi- 
cation, I  tender  my  sincere  thanks. 
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The   Drama  in  Spain. 

BY  T.  MALCOLM  WATSON. 

THE  present  position  of  the  drama  in  Spain  is  not  one  upon 
which  Spaniards  are  to  be  congratulated.  Of  writers  with  the 
least  pretension  to  stand  in  the  first  rank,  it  is  impossible,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  to  name  any.  Nor  has  the  public  hitherto 
shown  much  disposition  to  encourage  those  whose  desire  it  is  to 
raise  the  stage  out  of  the  slough  into  which  it  has  fallen.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  representation  of  a  play  by  Echegaray  brings  together 
all  that  is  best  in  the  intellectual  world  of  Madrid,  whil  e  several 
columns  of  praise  and  criticism  are  devoted  to  the  subject  by  the 
newspapers  next  morning.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  classical 
drama,  as  but  a  few  years  ago  was  asserted  here  of  Shakespeare, 
spells  ruin  to  managers.  The  success,  if  success  there  be,  is  purely 
literary,  the  real  playgoers  holding  aloof  and  displaying  an  apathy 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  enthusiasm  which  is  a  recognised  feature 
of  the  southern  character. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  chief  aim  of  a  Spaniard 
is  to  find  amusement,  and  the  means  to  which  from  childhood  he 
has  been  taught  to  look  for  the  attainment  of  that  object  are  far 
from  elevating.  The  debasing  incidents  of  the  bull  ring,  the  cruel 
scenes  in  the  cockpit,  have  each  in  turn  served  to  blunt  his  finer 
feelings.  When,  therefore,  he  desires  excitement,  he  betakes  himself 
to  the  plaza  de  toros  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  in  search  ot 
relaxation,  he  knows  that  his  wants  will  be  most  pleasantly  satisfied 
at  one  of  the  theatres  where  farce  or  comic  opera  forms  the  leading 
attraction. 

The  greatest  hit  of  recent  times  on  the  Spanish  stage  has  been 
made  by  a  piece  called  "  La  Gran  Via,"  which  in  Madrid  alone  held 
the  boards  for  over  five  hundred  nights.  This  is  a  kind  of  vaudeville, 
and  owes  its  success  not  certainly  to  any  merit  in  plot  or  dialogue, 
but  to  the  skill  with  which  certain  scenes,  illustrative  of  Madrid  life, 
have  been  strung  together.  Some  of  the  incidents,  to  tell  the  truth, 
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are  sufficiently  tedious,  but  the  piece  as  a  whole  is  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating, a  result  to  which  the  music  contributes  in  no  small 
degree.  Nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  an  audience  delights  in 
seeing  the  most  ordinary  events  of  its  own  workaday  life  reproduced 
upon  the  stage,  and  as,  in  "  La  Gran  Via,"  each  successive  character 
appeared,  he  or  she  was  greeted  with  all  the  warmth  due  to  an  old 
acquaintance.  The  three  rats,  to  use  the  generic  term  applied  to 
thieves,  took  the  public  by  storm,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed 
after  the  production  of  the  piece,  their  chorus  was  in  the  mouth  of 
every  street  urchin  in  Madrid.  Of  a  similar,  although  slighter,  texture 
is  "  Los  Valientes,"  a  clever  little  play,  descriptive  of  some  of  the 
lower  phases  of  society,  which  has  enjoyed  a  certain  vogue. 

A  favourite  kind  of  performance  among  Spaniards  is  the 
Zarzuela,  the  equivalent,  with  some  slight  differences,  of  our 
comic  opera.  In  this,  however,  the  subject  handled  is  as  often 
serious  as  humorous.  Some  of  these  zarzuelas  treat  exclusively  of 
national  habits,  and  are,  on  that  account,  doubly  interesting.  To  this 
category  belongs  "  Pan  y  Toros"  (literally  Bread  and  Bulls,  without 
either  of  which  the  Spaniard  could  hardly  exist),  a  piece  which 
always,  and  deservedly  so,  succeeds  in  attracting.  The  scene  upon 
which  the  curtain  rises  is  full  of  life  and  colour  ;  the  blind  guitar 
players,  the  dancing  girls,  the  toreros  and  picturesquely  dressed 
crowd,  all  combine  to  make  a  picture  which,  although  to  the  ordinary 
public  it  may  present  nothing  uncommon,  at  once  elicits  from  a 
stranger,  unaccustomed  to  such  spectacles,  a  tribute  of  admiration. 
The  story  is  dramatic,  the  interest  well  sustained  up  to  the  close, 
and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  such  a  piece,  so  typical  of  a 
people  whose  ways  are  foreign  to  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen, 
would,  if  adequately  represented  on  a  London  stage,  secure  a  lasting 
success.  In  this  class  must  also  be  included  the  many  translations 
from  the  French  or  German,  such  as  "  Boccaccio,"  "  La  Mascotte," 
and  "  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein." 

So  far  farcical  comedy  does  not  appear  ^to  have  taken  root  on 
Spanish  soil.  But  of  the  ordinary  one-act  farce  or  jugnete-comico 
there  is  no  lack.  Some  of  these  are  boisterously  funny, 
although  running  upon  well-known  lines,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
actor  like  Carceller,  whose  method  and  appearance  approximate 
very  closely  those  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  may  be  trusted  to 
amuse.  The  comedietta  is  less  in  request.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
pieces  like  "El  Amor  que  empieza  y  el  Amor  que  acaba,"  which 
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retain  the  public  favour  by  virtue  of  their  neat  construction  and  the 
elegance  of  their  dialogue. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  an  adequate  impression  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Spanish  theatre  and  its  prospects  in  the  future,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  higher  ground,  and  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
work'recently  done  in  serious  or  classical  drama.  Unfortunately,  the 
admission  is  inevitable  that  in  undertaking  such  a  survey,  one  is 
practically  limited  to  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  Jose 
Echegaray. 

The  list  of  this  author's  published  works  already  comprises  quite 
thirty  plays,  ranging  in  extent  from  one  to  five  acts,  and  written  some  in 
prose  and  others  inverse.  Noth  withstanding  this  fact,  Echegaray  is  still 
comparatively  a  young  man.  He  began  life  as  a  civil  engineer,  deserted 
that  profession  for  journalism,  was  elected  Deputy,  and  subsequently 
took  office  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  At  present,  however,  he 
has  forsaken  these  pursuits  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively 
to  writing  for  the  stage.  His  fertility  is  marvellous,  and  it  is  nothing 
extraordinary  to  see  three  powerful  dramas  from  his  pen  within  the 
twelvemonth.  Although  in  all  of  these  good  work  will  certainly  be 
found — perhaps  even  one  may  prove  to  be  a  masterpiece — it  is  un- 
questionable that  were  Echegaray  to  concentrate  himself  during  the 
same  period  upon  a  single  play,  he  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  giving  to  the  world  a  drama  which  would  take  rank  in 
Spanish  literature  as  a  classic.  Like  Dumas  the  younger,  whom  in 
many  respects  he  resembles,  he  is  a  little  too  fond  of  selecting  the 
subject  of  the  hour  as  the  basis  of  his  plays,  which  consequently  are 
apt  to  smell  somewhat  of  the  lamp.  A  serious  hindrance,  moreover, 
to  his  securing  a  firm  hold  on  the  public  is  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  humour  from  his  work.  Against  these  defects  must  be  placed  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  style  of  treatment,  a  thrilling  if  unnecessarily 
sombre  story,  dialogue,  which  although  at  times  a  trifle  diffuse  and 
didactic,  is  always  scholarly  and  not  unfrequently  so  vigorous  as  to 
carry  the  listener  beyond  himself.  In  his  denouements  he  is  savagely 
ruthless.  The  usual  canon  which  demands  the  discomfiture  of  the 
guilty  and  the  happiness  of  the  innocent  receives  no  consideration 
at  his  hands.  Were  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ^Eschylus  he  could 
not  be  more  merciless  to  his  characters,  and  in  this  fact  may  possibly 
be  found  an  explanation  of  his  want  of  popularity  with  the  people  at 
large. 

The  play  which  has  secured  for  him  most  and  well-merited  favour 
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is  entitled  "  El  Gran  Galeoto,"  and  as  it  shows  the  writer  at  his  best, 
a  brief  resume  of  the  leading  incidents  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  piece  is  characteristically  dedicated  to  Todo  el  Mundo — the 
entire  world — partly  in  recognition  of  the  favourable  reception  it 
obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  partly  because  of  the  subject 
itself.  In  point  of  fact  the  drama  resolves  itself  into  a  scathing 
indictment  of  those  busybodies  whose  sole  business  in  life  appears  to 
be  the  ruining  of  others'  characters  by  means  of  their  own  idle  gossip. 
Echegaray  is  too  true  an  artist  to  give  the  moral  in  so  many  words, 
but  the  lesson  is  none  the  less  obvious  on  that  account.  The 
destruction  of  a  man's  faith  in  the  wife  he  worships  ;  the  smirching 
of  a  pure  woman's  character  and  the  obligation  under  which  she 
finds  herself  of  accepting  the  protection  of  another  man  who  honours 
and  respects  her, — these  are  the  results  achieved  by  the  innuendos 
and  suggestions  of  the  world's  scandal-mongers.  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name  and  hang  him,"  runs  our  proverb.  Let  society,  declares 
Echegaray,  pronounce  a  woman  guilty,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances she  will  in  her  own  defence  become  so. 

The  truth  of  the  thesis  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  reserve,  but 
in  the  hands  of  Echegaray  it  is  employed  with  powerful  effect. 
Don  Julian,  a  man  of  strict  probity  and  an  affectionate  nature,  has 
married  a  girl  called  Teodora,  many  years  his  junior.  With  them 
resides  a  young  fellow,  Ernest,  the  son  of  one  who  was  Don  Julian's 
earliest  friend  and  benefactor.  The  affection  between  husband  and 
wife  is  undoubted  ;  the  grateful  respect  which  Ernest  yields  to  both 
perfectly  sincere.  But  the  outside  world  views  the  relations  of  these 
three  with  distrust,  and  an  officious  friend  is  not  wanting  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  fact.  The  young  man's  resolution  is  at  once  taken. 
Rather  than  allow  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  to  fall  upon  the  woman 
he  reveres,  he  will  leave  the  house.  This  determination  he  hastens  to 
communicate  to  Don  Julian.  But  the  latter's  pride  is  touched. 
Conscious  of  their  own  integrity,  why,  he  asks,  should  they  heed 
the  malicious  tongues  of  others,  and  as  proof  that  their  assertions  are 
groundless,  he  calls  upon  Ernest  to  remain.  To  this  the  other 
reluctantly  consents.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the 
mischief  done.  However  great  may  be  Don  Julian's  love  for  his 
wife,  however  strong  his  belief  in  her  purity,  the  seed  of  distrust 
has  been  sown,  and  events  which  formerly  would  have  had  no  im- 
portance in  his  eyes,  suddenly  acquire  a  new  and  unworthy  meaning. 
Henceforth  he  is  to  play  the  part  of  Othello  to  the  world's  lago. 
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"  Basingstoke !" 

RUDDIGORE  ;    OR,    THE   WlTCH'S   CURSE. 

RUTLAND    HARRINGTON. 


FROM   A   PHOTOGRAPH     SPECIALLY  TAKEN   FOR   "THE  THEATRE"    BY    BARRAUD, 
263,   OXFORD   STREET,   \V. 
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This  idea  is  worked  out  with  marked  ability  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing acts.  Ernest,  bowing  to  public  opinion,  has  finally  quitted 
his  patron's  roof,  and  is  now  discovered  in  a  poorly-furnished 
apartment  of  his  own.  Thither  comes  Don  Julian,  anxious  to 
prevent  a  duel  which  he  knows  Ernest  has  provoked.  But  when 
he  discovers  that  that  duel  has  been  undertaken  in  defence  of  his 
own  wife's  honour  he  resolves  to  act  as  principal  himself,  and  the 
speedy  arrival  of  his  proteges  adversary  enables  him  to  carry  his 
purpose  into  immediate  effect.  The  entire  party  accordingly 
withdraw  to  an  upper  room  in  the  house.  Meanwhile  Ernest  has 
returned,  and,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  is  joined  by  Teodora,  who, 
having  also  heard  of  the  projected  conflict,  comes  to  stop  it.  The 
interview  between  the  two  is  presently  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps,  and  Teodora,  fearful  of  a  scandal,  runs  into 
the  adjoining  apartment.  A  moment  later  Don  Julian  enters, 
wounded,  as  it  proves,  mortally.  A  very  fine  situation  is  obtained 
here.  The  dying  man  asks  the  permission  of  Ernest,  whom  he 
has  loved  as  a  son,  to  pass  into  his  room — the  very  place  where 
Teodora  is  concealed.  Placing  himself  against  the  door,  the 
young  man  bars  the  entrance  to  his  benefactor,  an  act  of  cruelty 
incomprehensible  to  the  bystanders,  until  the  appearance  of  Teo- 
dora herself  on  the  threshold  supplies  a  terrible  explanation. 
Upon  this  tableau  the  curtain  falls. 

The  third  act  contains  little  more  than  the  meeting  of  the  sup- 
posed lovers  at  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  where  lies  the 
murdered  man,  whose  doubts  have  now  received  such  damning 
confirmation.  A  second  time  they  are  interrupted  by  him,  and  in 
a  masterly  scene  he  forces  the  two  to  their  knees,  challenging  them 
to  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes  without  betraying  their  love.  So 
overwhelming  is  his  passion  that  they  shrink  before  it.  With  the 
cry  of  an  infuriated  beast  he  strikes  Ernest  in  the  face,  and,  mak- 
ing a  last  effort,  totters  into  the  other  apartment.  When  Teodora 
seeks  to  follow  she  finds  herself  opposed  by  those  around,  but  at 
last,  in  compliance  with  her  appeals,  they  raise  the  curtain  only  to 
disclose  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  As  she  staggers  back 
she  is  caught  by  Ernest,  who  passionately  addresses  those  who 
now  turn  from  her  as  from  one  whose  touch  must  bring  defile- 
ment. "  You  disown  this  woman,"  he  cries  ;  "  to  me,  then,  she 
shall  belong.  The  world  has  willed  it — I  accept  the  judgment. 
You  accuse  me  of  loving.  So  be  it.  To  her  I  now  offer  a  love 
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immeasurable.  But  if  any  ask  who  did  this  grievous  thing,  I 
charge  you  answer  them,  '  It  was  I.'  Come  Teodora,  henceforth 
you  are  mine,  and  for  ever.  The  world  has  given  you  to  me. 
When  the  hour  arrives,  God  himself  shall  judge  between  it  and  us." 

So  ends  this  remarkable  drama,  of  which  the  foregoing  sketch 
necessarily  gives  but  a  shadowy  idea.  The  several  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  firm  hand,  and  each  acts  in  a  quite  consistent  way. 
In  the  subject-matter  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  very  new,  but 
this  fact  does  not  in  any  measure  detract  from  the  interest  or 
merit  of  the  play.  The  piece  itself  is  written  in  the  usual  short 
unrhymed  verse,  a  vehicle  of  expression  which,  retained  through- 
out three  long  acts,  becomes  just  a  trifle  monotonous.  But  the 
energy  and  elevation  of  the  language  impress  at  once.  The  two 
chief  drawbacks  to  the  writer's  success  are  the  absence  of  humour 
already  alluded  to  and  a  want  of  directness,  which,  however  par- 
donable in  the  polemist,  is  fatal  to  the  dramatist.  In  the  kingdom 
of  the  blind,  however,  the  one-eyed  is  King,  and  Echegaray 
towers  a  head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  actors  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  high  terms.  Com- 
pared with  the  French  or  English  school,  the  Spanish  falls 
lamentably  short.  There  is  a  lack  of  subtlety,  of  anything  like 
real  inspiration  about  the  efforts  of  the  players  which  strikes  the 
least  observant.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  character 
acting  would  be  hard  to  beat,  while,  needless  to  say,  for  grace  in 
dancing  the  women  are  unsurpassed. 

In  other  branches  of  Spanish  literature  there  has  of  late 
been  a  decided  revival,  but  in  the  dramatic  we  look  for  it  in 
vain.  Novelists  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  not  wanting  a  certain 
number  of  poets  and  historians.  In  journalism  alone  a  vast  and 
progressive  movement  is  making  itself  felt.  That  the  improve- 
ment will  in  time  extend  to  works  for  the  stage,  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  hope  for,  although  the  prizes  in  this  department  are 
fewer  and  of  much  less  value  than  with  us.  But,  however  great 
may  be  one's  faith  in  the  future,  none  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  present  condition  of  the  drama  in  Spain  leaves 
much  to  desire. 
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A    Word    to    Actors. 

BY  R.  K.  HERVEY. 

"  Ah  !  madam,"  I  once  said  to  one  of  the  greatest  artistes — 
now,  alas  !  no  more — that  have  ever  graced  the  French  stage,  after 
witnessing  a  performance  which  was  simply  perfect,  "you  are  a 
heaven-born  actress."  "There  are  no  heaven-born  actresses" 
was  her  answer.  "  There  is  but  one  secret  of  success  on  the  stage, 
as  in  every  other  profession,  and  that  is  work,  work,  work."  How 
often  am  I  reminded  of  this  remark  when  watching  an  English 
play.  I  see  much,  very  much,  histrionic  talent,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  intelligence,  but  seldom,  or  never,  do  I  notice 
any  evidence  of  steady,  systematic  labour.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  no  labour  has  been  spent  upon  the  part  played ;  it  is  often 
clear  enough  that  immense  pains  have  been  taken  with  it,  but, 
from  want  of  systematic  work,  the  labour  expended  produces  the 
smallest  possible  result.  How  often  have  I  heard  an  actor  say 
when  I  have  urged  him  to  spend  some  of  his  spare  time  in  work- 
ing at  his  profession,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  can't  work  unless  I  have 
a  part  to  work  at."  Supposing  a  young  barrister  were  to  make  a 
similar  reply.  Supposing  he  were  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness, 
and,  when  remonstrated  with  for  not  acquiring  the  knowledge 
which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  careful  and  laborious  study,  he  were 
to  say,  "  Really,  I  can't  work  until  I  have  an  actual  case  to  work 
at."  I  think  no  one  would  entertain  much  doubt  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  that  young  man's  first  client.  Or  supposing  a  young 
medical  man  were  to  put  off  his  study  of  some  particular  form  of 
disease  until  a  patient  suffering  with  that  disease  came  under  his 
treatment.  What  would  be  the  chance  of  that  patient's  recovery, 
and  what  would  be  the  likelihood  of  that  doctor's  succeeding  in 
his  profession  ?  And  yet,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  actors  goes 
— and  I  know  a  good  many — such  is  the  method  adopted  by  most 
of  them  for  qualifying  themselves  for  success  in  one  of  the  most 
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difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  of  professions.  Who  has  not 
heard  an  actor  say,  "  Ah,  my  boy  if  I  could  only  get  a  chance  ?  " 
And  then,  when  the  chance  comes,  behold  an  utter  failure.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  an  explanation  ready.  "  A  bad  part,  my  dear 
fellow,  a  wretched  part,  utterly  unsympathetic,  nothing  to  be  done 
with  it,  absolutely  nothing.  But  when  I  get  a  good  part,  a  really 
good  part,  you  shall  see  what  a  hit  I'll  make.  I  have  it  in  me,  I 
can  feel  that,"  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  Well,  somehow  or  another, 
this  good  part  never  comes — at  least,  never  in  the  opinion  of  the 
performer,  though  I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  good  deal  might  have  been  made  out  of  a  part  which  has  served 
the  actor  only  as  a  means  of  displaying  his  utter  incompetence  to 
play  any  part  at  all.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  no  bad 
parts  in  the  sense  of  parts  with  which  nothing  is  to  be  done.  I 
once  saw  Coquelin  play  a  small  part  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
lines  ;  it  was  one  of  which  most  actors  would  have  said  "  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  with  it."  And  yet  Coquelin  did  do  some- 
thing with  it,  and  a  great  deal  too,  and  I  shall  remember  the  way 
in  which  he  played  it  so  long  as  I  can  remember  anything.  But 
then  Coquelin  has  prepared  himself  by  long  and  unremitting 
labour  to  play  any  part,  great  or  small.  "  I  work  as  hard  as  any 
man  in  France,"  said  Aimee  Descle"e  once.  "  All  the  finish,  the 
nature,  the  reality,  which  you  admire  so  much,  is  the  result  of  the 
severest  labour.  I  do  not  mind  any  amount  of  work  to  bring 
about  the  result  I  desire.  To  get  a  gesture  perfectly  natural  I 
practice  it  sometimes  a  thousand  times  before  a  looking-glass  ;  I 
have  often  spent  a  whole  morning  over  a  single  line  in  order  to  get 
the  particular  intonation  which  I  wanted."  How  many  of  our 
youthful  aspirants  to  theatrical  success  can  say  anything  of  this 
kind  of  themselves  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  people  think 
Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  success  is  attributable  entirely  to  a 
highly-gifted  nature,  which  makes  it  easy  to  her  to  produce  effects 
impossible  to  others.  Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  Mdme.  Bern- 
hardt  in  many  ways,  and  no  one  would  deny  for  a  moment  that 
she  must  have  started  on  her  career  endowed  with  a  great  aptitude 
for  acting,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  harder  worker  on  the 
stage,  and  that  her  great  and  striking  effects  are  the  outcome  of 
long  hours  of  exhausting  labour.  You  have  only  to  watch  Mdme. 
Bernhardt  in  any  one  of  her  parts  to  see  with  what  completeness 
every  detail  has  been  thought  out  and  how  it  has  been  practised 
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over  and  over  again.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  As  a  writer  in 
the"  Saturday  Review  "said  of  her  lately,  "There  is  no  single 
pose,  attitude,  turn  of  the  hand,  uplifting  of  finger,  or  inflexion  of 
the  voice  which  is  not  with  her  the  result  of  calculation.  .  .  . 
Nothing  has  been  neglected,  no  labour  considered  too  great  when 
bestowed  upon  the  art  she  loves."  Of  course,  all  actors  cannot 
be  Sarah  Bernhardts.  They  do  not  all,  nor  perhaps  any  of  them, 
possess  that  exquisite  voice  and  that  wonderful  mobility  of  feature, 
but  they  can  all  employ  the  same  means  which  she  does  to  insure 
success,  and  though  this  may  not  enable  them  to  rival  a  Bern- 
hardt,  a  Descle"e,  or  a  Wolter,  yet  it  will  certainly  very  much  im- 
prove their  acting,  and  enable  them  to  produce  without  apparent 
effort  many  effects  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  though  the 
effort  to  produce  them  is  only  too  painfully  apparent.  It  strikes 
me  often  as  if  work  was  looked  upon  by  English  actors  as  a  mis- 
take. Some  little  time  ago  a  friend  of  the  writer's  gave  up  a 
London  engagement  and  went  into  the  provinces  to  work  hard  in 
a  travelling  company,  simply  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  expe- 
rience which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  on  a  stage  where  each 
piece  produced  usually  ran  about  twelve  months.  I  heard  this 
matter  discussed  many  times,  but  hardly  ever  with  approval. 
"  He  will  never  get  a  chance  of  playing  these  parts  in  London; 
what  on  earth  does  he  trouble  himself  to  play  them  in  the  provinces 
for  ?"  was  the  usual  observation.  No  one  seemed  to  give  a  thought 
to  the  increased  power  of  conception  and  execution,  and  to  the 
experience  which  were  to  be  gained  by  playing  with  zest  a  dozen 
or  more  of  strongly  contrasted  characters  in  less  than  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  growing  weary  of  one.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  on  the  English  stage  to  see  an  actor  rise  comparatively  early 
in  life  to  a  certain  pitch  of  excellence,  and  then  get  no  further. 
These  are  usually  actors  who  possess  the  power  of  playing  them- 
selves to  the  best  possible  advantage.  So  far  as  they  can  repro- 
duce the  effects  of  the  limited  number  of  experiences  which  have 
happened  to  themselves  they  are  successful ;  outside  the  range  of 
these  experiences  they  fail  utterly.  Now,  it  is  given  to  no  one  to 
acquire  all  experience  in  his  own  person ;  he  must,  therefore,  add 
to  his  own  experiences  those  of  others.  He  must  study,  and 
study  hard,  entering  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  cha- 
racter he  studies,  becoming,  in  fact,  the  character  itself.  And  he 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  confine  his  labours  to  the  study  of  one 
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character  in  a  play.  Supposing,  for  instance,  an  actor  were  to 
take  up  for  serious  work  such  a  play  as  "  Hamlet."  In  the  first 
place  he  must  study  it  as  a  whole,  and  try  to  grasp  the  meaning 
Shakespeare  has  intended  to  convey  by  it,  before  he  devotes  him- 
self to  a  minute  examination  of  each  particular  part.  When  he 
has  got  the  meaning  well  into  his  head,  he  should  carefully  ex- 
amine the  characters  to  see  how  each  of  them  helps  to  give  ex- 
pression to  that  meaning,  and  what  object  the  author  had  in  view 
by  the  introduction  of  each.  When  he  has  got  each  character 
clearly  before  him,  and  understands  thoroughly  its  relations  to  the 
others,  let  him  begin  to  study  one  particular  part — say  Hamlet 
himself.  For  days  and  nights  he  must  live  with  the  part,  going 
over  it  again  and  again  until  no  point  has  escaped  him,  and  the 
character  of  Hamlet  is  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his 
most  intimate  friend.  When  he  has  got  thus  far,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  he  may  begin  to  study  the  words,  and  try  to  give  expression 
by  voice  and  gesture  to  the  conception  which  he  has  formed  of 
the  character.  Perhaps  my  readers  will  be  surprised  that  I  do 
not  send  him  to  the  numerous  and  subtle  criticisms  of  Hamlet 
which  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  languages,  and  particularly  in 
the  German,  but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary.  It  is  not  so 
important  for  the  student  what  conception  he  may  form  of  a  part, 
as  that  the  conception  which  he  does  form  should  be  his  own,  that 
it  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to 
present  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  spectator  to  grasp  it 
at  once  in  all  its  minutest  details.  When  the  student  has  finished, 
or  thinks  he  has  finished  with  the  part  of  Hamlet,  let  him  take 
up  the  other  characters,  one  by  one,  and  work  at  each  of  them 
with  the  same  conscientiousness  that  he  has  devoted  to  the  lead- 
ing part.  Then  let  him  read  the  whole  play  aloud,  changing  his 
voice  for  each'part,  and  striving  to  differentiate  the  characters 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  When  he  has  done  all  this  let  him  com- 
mit the  whole  play  to  memory,  and  act  it  before  a  mirror  ;  and, 
finally,  let  him  take  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  friend  on  his 
rendering  of  the  piece,  provided  he  can  find  a  friend  who  will  be 
conscientious  enough  to  give  him  an  honest  opinion,  and  not  to 
say,  "  Splendid,  my  dear  fellow,  splendid  ;  one  of  the  best  things 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life  !  "  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  I 
am  awfully  bored  by  your  efforts,  and  think  them  uncommonly 
bad,  but  as  I  don't  take  sufficient  interest  in  you  to  discuss  with 
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you  the  points  which  I  object  to,  I  will  just  lay  the  praise  on  thick, 
and  then  you  will  be  contented  and  leave  off  bothering  me." 

Now,  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  process, 
a  sketch  of  which  I  have  given  above,  he  will  probably  find  that  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  learn  which  he  never  dreamt  of  before.  He 
may,  perhaps,  discover  that  he  is  not  quite  at  home  in  the  manner* 
and  bearing  of  a  prince,  a  king, [a  courtier.  He  may  find — probably 
he  will — that  his  voice  does  not  answer  so  readily  as  he  might  desire 
when  he  calls  upon  it  to  convey  delicate  and  subtle  shades  of 
meaning,  that  his  gestures  and  movements  are  not  as  graceful  as 
they  might  be,  and  that  his  management  of  his  sword  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Well,  when  he  recognises  the  existence  of  these 
defects,  and  determines  to  set  seriously  to  work  to  amend  them,  he 
has  taken  the  first,  if  not  the  most  important,  step  towards  becoming 
an  actor.  Say  he  finds  his  voice  intractable.  Well,  let  him  take 
some  simple  sentence,  make  up  his  mind  what  expression  to  give  it, 
and  try  it  over  and  over  again  until  that  expression  is  forthcoming. 
Then  let  him  choose  another  expression  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
same  words,  and  let  him  work  away  till  he  brings  that  out  clear  and 
distinct,  and  so  on  until  he  has  exhausted  every  meaning  which  the 
words  may  be  made  to  express.  I  remember  once  reading  a  little 
German  duologue  in  blank  versej  called,  I  think,  "  The  Lesson."  A 
young  lady  who  aspires  to  tread  the  boards  goes  to  a  celebrated 
actress  to  take  her  opinion  as  to  her  capacity  for  her  intended  pro- 
fession. The  actress  bids  her  reply  to  everything  she,  the  actress, 
may  say  ;  "  ich  liebe  dich,"  I  love  you.  She  then  depicts  a  dozen 
different  phases  of  feeling,  each  of  which  requires  the  words  "ich 
liebe  dich  "  to  be  given  with  a  different  expression.  What  could  be 
a  better  training  for  a  student  than  such  a  lesson  ?  It  is  not  im- 
probable, moreover,  that  the  student  will  find  himself  making  use  of 
gestures  which  have  no  very  definite  meaning.  At  least  I  have  seen 
such  gestures  employed  on  the  stage  not  infrequently  by  actors  who 
would  have  been  anything  but  pleased  at  being  described  as  students. 
Let  him  stop  and  ask  himself  from  time  to  time  "  Why  did  I  place 
my  hand  upon  my  forehead  ?  why  did  I  clench  my  fist  ?  why  did  I 
gesticulate  so  wildly  ?  and  why,  above  all  things,  did  I  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other  just  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
standing  perfectly  still  ?"  The  answer  will  probably  be,  "really  I 
haven't  the  remotest  idea,  but  I  felt  the  necessity  of  making  a  move- 
ment of  some  kind,  and  I  made  the  first  that  occurred  to  me."  At 
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least,  this  ought  to  be  the  answer,  for  over  and  over  again  I  have 
seen  actors  make  use  of  gestures  which  served  no  purpose  whatever 
except  to  make  the  critical  spectator  lament  that  they  had  ever  been 
indulged  in.  If  our  student  pays  careful  attention  to  his  carriage 
and  his  gait,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  seen  people  more  graceful  than  himself.  Grace  of 
movement  is  not  very  common  in  English  society,  and,  indeed,  in 
ordinary  life  it  is  not  of  much  importance  how  a  person  stands, 
sits,  walks  across  a  room,  lies  down  on  a  sofa,  or  gets  up  from  it ; 
but  on  the  stage  these  things  are  of  the  greatest  moment.  They 
aid  immensely  in  producing  a  favourable  impression  on  your 
audience.  I  remember  once  in  "Diane  de  Lys"  seeing  Desire 
lie  down  on  a  sofa,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  grace  with  which 
she  did  it.  Probably  she  had  practised  doing  it  many  hundreds  of 
times.  There  is  on  the  stage  a  young  and  promising  actress  who 
sits  down  and  gets  up  from  a  seat  as  well  as  it  can  possibly  be  done, 
and  yet,  only  a  few  years  ago,  she  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
graceful  movement.  Practice  has  done  it  all.  Well,  if  our  student 
finds  himself  deficient  in  grace,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  dancing 
master  and  fencing  master.  Not  until  he  can  walk  and  carry  himself 
with  ease,  not  until  he  can  wear  a  sword  like  a  soldier  and  use  it 
like  a  gentlemen  of  the  old  regime,  not  until  his  voice  is  trained 
to  express  with  certainty  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  not 
until  every  movement  and  gesture  has  its  object  and  intention,  is 
any  one  on  the  road  to  be  an  actor.  And  all  these  things  can  be 
learnt  ofT  the  stage  as  well  as  on  it.  It  is  true  that  they  can  be 
acquired  only  by  hard  work,  by  giving  up  four  or  five  hours  every 
day  to  conscientious  study,  by  scorning  delights  and  living  laborious 
days.  The  friends  of  anyone  who  takes  his  profession  thus  seriously 
will  probably  laugh  at  him.  They  will  say,  "  Look  at  me,  my  dear 
boy,  I  earn  a  good  screw,  and  I  have  never  bothered  about  my 
voice,  I  have  never  been  to  a  dancing  master,  and  don't  know  tierce 
from  quarte."  This  may  be  very  true.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very 
true  at  present,  but  when  once  a  school  of  actors  has  arisen  trained 
to  excellence  by  hard  and  systematic  study,  it  will  be  true  no  longer. 
And  when  it  is  no  longer  true  we  shall  have  in  England  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  acting  to  be  found  in  the  world.  There  is  excellent 
material  on  the  English  stage  out  of  which  to  fashion  good,  nay 
great  actors.  Staginess  is  fast  disappearing.  Actors  and  actresses  are 
beginning  to  speak  and  move  as  men  and  women  speak  and  move  in 
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real  life.  On  every  side  there  is  a  conscientious  striving  after  nature. 
There  is  here  and  there  still  too  much  playing  to  the  gallery,  and 
too  great  a  desire  to  unduly  emphasize  points,  but  these  are  faults 
of  less  common  occurrence  now  than  formerly,  especially  among 
the  younger  actors.  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  conscientious  striving 
after  nature.  But  beyond  this  I  cannot  go.  Nature  does  not  come 
naturally  upon  the  stage,  nor  spontaneity  spontaneously.  They 
come  as  the  result  of  years  of  patient  toil.  They  come  of  "  practising 
the  same  gesture  a  thousand  times  before  a  looking  glass,  of  devoting 
hours  to  a  single  sentence."  They  come  of  studying,  till  the  student 
is  weary,  how  to  walk,  how  to  sit  down,  how  to  get  up.  B>  these 
means,  and  by  these  alone,  an  actor  is  made,  and  it  is  for  the 
sake  as  well  as  of  those  who,  like  myself,  love  good  acting,  as  of  the 
actors  themselves  that  I  have  always  urged,  and  shall  always  urge, 
their  adoption. 
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Comedy  at  the  Court  Theatre. 

BY  EDWARD  A.  MORTON. 

IT  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  theatrical  world  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand  is  the  proper   place    for   a  theatre. 
The  several  phantom  theatres  in  the   Shaftesbury  Avenue  count 
for  nothing.     They  exist  only  on  paper.     It  may  be  granted  that 
the    overflow   from   a  successful  theatre   occasionally    helps   to 
fill  an  adjacent   house ;  but   experience  proves  that  people   w  ill 
go  as  far  as  cabs  or  carriages   will   carry  them  in  order  to  see 
a  good  entertainment.     They  flocked  to  the  unfashionable  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  in  the   days  of  the  old 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  and  they  journeyed  to   the   northern 
regions  to  the  Philharmonic  Theatre  at  Islington  what  time  the 
comic  opera  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant  "   was  playing  there.     The 
Court  Theatre,  which  has  just  closed,  is  another   notable  case  in 
point.     It  used  to  be  said  that  this  theatre  was  inaccessible — with 
an  omnibus  at  every  corner,  and  a  railway  station,  so  to   speak, 
next  door.     Certainly,  large  audiences  did  not  find  their  way  to 
the  Court   Theatre  in  those  days.     Of  late  years,  however,  no 
theatre  in  London  has  been  more  prosperous  :  it  has  been  positively 
crowded  every  night  for  nearly  three  years  at  a  stretch.      There 
was  a  time,   strange  to  say,  when  people  gathered  within   these 
same  walls  on  Sundays,  for  seventeen  years  ago  the  Court  Theatre 
was  a  Baptist  chapel.     The  process  of  conversion  was    reversed 
in  the  case  of  the  Grecian  Theatre  in  the  City  Road,  which  passed 
not  long  ago  into  the  hands  of  the  Salvation  Army.     If  walls  had 
tongues,  as  well  as  ears,  the  old  walls  of  the  Court,   which  have 
enclosed  a  chapel  and  a   theatre,  might   tell  strange  tales  before 
they  resolve  themselves  into  old  bricks. 

Like  all  theatres  the  Court  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  and  in  the 
brief  span  of  its  existence  it  has  witnessed  many  changes  of  for- 
tune. The  house  was  opened  in  1871,  under  the  management  of 
the  lamented  Marie  Litton,  with  a  comedy  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
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Comedy  was  followed  by  melodrama.  It  seems  almost  ludicrous 
at  the  present  time  to  associate  Mr.  Gilbert's  name  with  the 
authorship  of  a  highly  sensational  play,  founded  upon  Dickens's 
novel  "  Great  Expectations,"  which  was  the  second  production 
at  the  Court.  In  this  piece  Mr.  John  Clayton  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  theatre  of  which  he  was  to  become  ultimately  the 
manager.  Dickens  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  impracticable  novelist 
for  a  playwright  to  deal  with,  and  the  dramatic  version  of  ""Great 
Expectations  "  did  not  please  the  public.  Mr.  Gilbert  next  turned  his 
talent  in  the  direction  of  burlesque.  The  impudence  of  the  skit 
upon  three  prominent  politicians  of  the  day,  who  were  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  "  The  Happy  Land,  "  evoked  the  official  censure  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  in  spite  of  which,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  public. 
After  that  new  plays  succeeded  one  another  with  increasing 
rapidity,  and  new  managers  followed  one  another  without  suc- 
ceeding. 

Probably  the  pleasantest  recollection  of  Mr.  Hare's 
management  is  the  production  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills's  sentimental 
play,  "  Olivia,"  in  which  the  character  of  the  heroine  was  played 
at  first  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  subsequently  by  Miss  Florence 
Terry.  Mr.  Herman  Vezin  took  the  part  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.  It  was  at  the  Court  that  Madame  Modjeska  made  her  first 
appearance  in  this  country.  Among  the  company  supporting  her 
was  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  ,then  fresh  from  the  provinces,  who  made  a 
palpable  hit  as  Mercutio  in  a  memorable  performance  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  When  Mr.  Barrett  abandoned  the  Court  Theatre 
for  the  Princess's,  and  Shakespeare  for  G.  R.  Sims,  the  manage- 
ment devolved  upon  Mr.  John  Clayton,  who  combined,  after  a  few 
months,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil.  Nowadays  every  actor  of  impor- 
tance becomes  his  own  manager,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  that, 
although  the  Court  has  been  from  first  to  last  under  the  manage- 
ment of  professional  players,  the  theatre  has  never  been  used  to 
exalt  ostentatiously  the  name  of  any  individual  actor  or  actress. 

To  give  the  public  what  it  likes  is  the  whole  duty  of  theatrical 
managers.  Nothing  else  will  draw  audiences  to  the  theatre — 
"  orders  "  always  excepted.  They  will  go  anywhere  (like  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  army)  when  they  receive  "  orders."  But  the  public 
is  uncertain,  if  not  hard  to  please,  and  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Cecil,  in 
the  early  days  of  their  management,  indulged  the  taste  for  the  comedy 
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of  intrigue,  when  the  public,  as  we  know  now,  was  nigh  satiated 
with  that  kind  of  Frenchified  stuff.  The  popular  taste  unaccount- 
ably changes  at  irregular  periods.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  what  was  incongruously  called  farcical  comedy. 
But  the  rage  for  farces,  as  broad  as  they  were  long,  did  not  last. 
When  it  was  at  its  height,  however,  the  managers  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  who  had  supported  the  serious  drama  more  steadfastly 
than  the  serious  drama  had  supported  them,  surprised  the  town 
with  a  "  farce  "  in  three  acts  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero.  Farce  had  by 
this  time  run  to  the  verge  of  pantomime,  but  it  took  a  new  turn 
in  "  The  Magistrate  " — a  turn  in  the  direction  of  comedy.  The 
new-fashioned  "  farce  "  at  the  Court  had  no  more  in  common  with 
the  silly,  nonsensical  pieces  coming  under  the  same  denomination 
than  our  modern  burlesques  have  with  those  of  Aristophanes. 

A  new  vein  of  English  comedy  had  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Pinero.  For  the  three  whimsical  pieces  played  at  the  Court  Theatre 
— "  The  Magistrate,"  "  The  Schoolmistress,  and  "Dandy  Dick" 
— have  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  an  Englishman  in  them.  To  say 
that  the  author  of  these  three  plays  rivals  the  most  expert  French 
dramatists  in  invention  and  construction  is  not  to  imply  a  charge 
of  imitation.  His  work  is  the  natural  product  of  a  mind  alert 
and  vigorous,  and  the  more  closely  it  is  examined  the  more  ob- 
vious is  the  writer's  originality.  In  manner,  as  in  matter,  Mr. 
Pinero's  "farces"  are  thoroughly  English.  No  comparison  can 
be  sustained  between  them  and  Palais  Royal  farce.  Mr.  Pinero 
constructs  his  pieces  upon  the  best  modern  principles.  Like 
Moliere,  il  prend  son  bien  oii  il  le  trouve  ;  but  even  in  his  application 
of  these  principles  he  differs  from  the  writers  of  Palais  Royal 
farce,  than  which  nothing,  by  the  way,  is  more  characteristically 
Parisian.  That  the  sleight-of-hand  dexterity  of  the  Palais  Royal 
dramaturgist  is  inimitable  has  been  proved  by  many  adapters, 
and  the  rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  the  essential  quality  of 
French  farce,  finds  a  striking  contrast  in  Mr.  Pinero's  plays,  in 
which  the  action  is  not  hurried  on  from  climax  to  climax  at  an 
express  rate.  Mr.  Pinero  takes  time  to  perfect  his  characters. 
They  are  as  well  contrived  as  the  situations.  The  skill  alone  with 
which  the  characters  are  individualised  raises  them  above  the 
level  of  farce,  and  the  robustious  literary  talent  which  Mr.  Pinero 
combines  with  the  dramatic  faculty  makes  these  plays  an  accept- 
able contribution  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  an  age  in  which 
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dramatists  are  more  numerous  than  ever  and  literature  more 
scarce.  The  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  "  farce  "  is  the  most 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  since  the  days  of 
Robertson,  whose  pretty  plays  helped  to  purify  the  stage  (if  not  to 
invigorate  it)  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  given  up  to  salacious 
French  pieces. 

The  theatre  in  England  does  not  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  people.  Shakespeare  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country. 
But  the  favour  with  which  Mr.  Pinero's  "farces"  have  been  received 
shows  that  there  is  still  a  public  for  the  literary  drama  as  opposed  to 
the  drama  of  decoration.  "  The  Magistrate,"  "  The  Schoolmistress," 
and  "  Dandy  Dick  "  have  succeeded  without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
the  scene-painter,  the  upholsterer,  and  the  stage-carpenter.  The 
frolic  humour  of  these  three  pieces  never  degenerates  into  the 
buffooneries  of  farce,  as  "  farce  "  is  commonly  understoood  by  the 
public,  and  defined  by  the  lexicographers.  "  The  Magistrate  "  is  no 
more  a  farce  than  '-'The  Rivals,"  and  "The  Schoolmistress"  is  no 
less  a  comedy  than  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

The  fun  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays  is  of  the  mellow  kind,  and  an  epicure 
will  smack  his  lips  over  the  flavour  of  the  wit.  With  exasperating  effect, 
however,  Mr.  Pinero  occasionally  indulges  in  the  trumpery  humour 
of  a  pun.  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  third  act  of  "  The 
Schoolmistress"  :  a  portrait-bust  is  here  introduced  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  joking  upon  that  "head,"  and  the  pun  is  prepared  with 
as  much  pains  as  Goldsmith  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the  famous 
silly  jest  about  "  green  peas "  and  "  Turnham  Green."  But  Mr. 
Pinero's  weak  moments  are  rare.  They  are,  therefore,  the  more 
noticeable. 

The  inventiveness  displayed  in  the  structure  of  his  pieces  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  his  skill  in  comedy  dialectics.  The  incidents  are 
as  amusing  as  the  dialogue,  which  effervesces  with  epigram  and 
quip.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  cleverly  managed  than  the 
supper  party  at  which  Vere  Queckett,  the  exquisite  of  "  The  School- 
mistress," entertains  "  three  jolly  fellows  "  and  the  young  ladies  of 
Volumnia  House.  And  what  could  be  more  comical  than  tiietnot  d'ordrt 
on  that  occasion,  "Don't  touch  the  pie"  ?  Supremely  funny,  too,  is 
the  scene  in  the  lock-up,  when  the  hapless  Dean  of  St.  Marvell's  is 
charged  with  alienating  the  affections  of  the  policeman's  wife  whilst 
that  officer's  back  is  turned  for  a  few  minutes,  although  the  episode 
is,  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  out  of  proportion.  The  plays 
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abound  in  laughable  surprises,  and  the  most  extravagant  vagaries 
seem  only  natural  in  the  most  extraordinary  concatenation  of  ordinary 
circumstances  devised  by  the  author.  A  sedate  magistrate  chased  by 
the  police ;  a  genteel  schoolmistress  "starring"  in  comic  opera  ;  a 
highly  respected  dean  of  the  church  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  "  nobbling"  the  "favourite  ";  the  positions  are  extremely  ludicrous, 
but  the  characters  behave  just  as  human  beings  might  be  expected  to 
behave  under  such  trying  circumstances.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
it  is  likely  to  happen  to  any  man  to  crawl  under  a  table  at  the 
Hotel  des  Princes — and  casually  to  confront  his  wife  there !  But  Mr. 
Poskett  does  exactly  what  a  magistrate,  or  any  other  man,  would  do 
when  the  police  are  at  the  door. 

The  characters  so  far  are  life-like,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  them 
moving  in  serious  drama,  actuated  by  deeper  emotions.  The  men  we 
meet  at  the  club  are  types  of  character  to  us,  but  we  have  never  seen 
them  moved  by  the  strongest  passions.  Vere  Quackett,  who  married 
"  the  schoolmistress,"  is  well  known  about  town,  but  he  is  known 
only  as  Mr.  Pinero  has  represented  him.  Georgie  Tidman,  the 
sporting  lady  of  "  Dandy  Dick,"  has  her  serious  moments,  no  doubt, 
but  we  can  only  judge  her  by  what  she  might  call  her  "  public  form." 
The  character  of  the  sporting  lady  is  new  to  comedy,  but  it  is  a 
character  not  unfamiliar  in  our  modern  life.  The  final  performance 
at  the  Court  was,  with  piopriety,  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
the  first  act  of  each  of  the  three  "  farces,"  for  it  was  these  plays 
which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  theatre  ;  and  if  anybody 
that  night  looked  upon  "  George  Tid  "  as  a  purely  fanciful  character, 
there  she  was  in  proprid  persona  in  the  stalls  to  answer  for  the  truth 
of  it. 

The  fragmentary  performance  on  the  last  night  of  the  Court 
Theatre  presented  the  actors  severally  in  a  diversity  of  parts,  and 
showed  the  variety  of  their  talent  as  well  as  the  extensive  survey  of 
the  author's  observation.  Although  the  plays  were  written  ostensibly 
for  the  same  company,  Mr,  Pinero  does  not  repeat  himself,  nor  does 
he  sacrifice  anything  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  or  that  comedian. 
In  truth,  no  such  sacrifice  is  exacted.  Colonel  Lukyn's  imperious 
air  has  no  counterpart  in  the  dictatorial  manner  of  Admiral  Rank- 
I  ing,  and  the  savagery  of  the  Admiral  is  completely  reversed — not 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  the  character  topsey-turvey — in 
the  suavity  of  the  Dean  of  St.  MarvelPs  ;  yet  with  what  truth  Mr. 
John  Clayton  realises  all  three  characters.  There  is  no  exaggeration 
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of  the  soldierly  bearing  in  his  personification  of  the  colonel ;  and  it 
is  only  the  actor's  "  make-up  "  as  the  choleric  admiral  which  too 
painfully  suggests  the  imminence  of  an  apoplectic  seizure.  In  the 
more  important  part  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Marvell's  Mr.  Clayton  is 
strangely  transformed.  As  the  dean,  he  appears  with  a  large,  open 
countenance,  and  it  is  curious  to  watch  an  expression  gradually 
stealing  all  over  his  face.  He  plays  with  peculiar  sensibility.  The 
feeling  is  not  profound,  but  it  is  sincere.  The  dean  is  incapable  of 
violent  emotions.  Even  when  he  finds  himself  in  an  exceedingly 
painful  position,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise,  he  does 
not  lose  his  self-confidence,  and  Mr.  Clayton  is  consistently  com- 
placent under  all  circumstances.  The  actor  could  not  be  more  con 
genially  employed. 

The  mimetic  faculty  in  the  highest  degree  is  possessed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil.  His  acting  is  the  perfection  of  comedy.  Whatever 
character  he  plays,  he  gives  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  that 
character.  He  not  only  speaks  his  part  well,  but  he  becomes  phy- 
sically the  character  he  represents.  He  is,  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
Mr.  Poskett,  the  magistrate  ;  and  when  that  spruce  little  gentle- 
man is  changed  into  Blore,  the  butler  at  the  deanery,  he  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  so  little,  although  his  back  is  rounded  by  age  and 
servility,  whilst  the  magistrate  carries  himself  rather  well  for  a  man  of 
his  years.  It  is  odd  to  think  of  Blore's  legs  in  connection  (literally) 
with  Mr.  Poskett's  body,  or  to  picture  the  magistrate's  restless  hands 
depending  from  the  butler's  nerveless  arms.  Blore  has  not  Mr. 
Poskett's  eyes  either.  Mr.  Poskett  has  a  moderated  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  but  there  is  an  icy  cold  look  in  the  butler's.  In  such  details, 
in  which  the  actor's  own  resources  are  turned  to  account,  Mr.  Cecil 
excels.  He  is  no  less  exact  in  his  acting.  How  deeply  the  feelings 
of  the  butler  are  hurt  by  the  young  lady  who  tells  him  "  to  hang  up 
his  h's  on  the  hat-stand  "  is  convincingly  conveyed  to  the  audience 
by  Mr.  Cecil,  when  Blore  takes  his  mean  revenge.  "  'Ussies,"  says 
Blore,  with  an  emphasis  which  italics  cannot  express,  "'Ang  that  on 
the  'at-stand  !  " 

The  sense  of  humour,  commonly  denied  to  women,  has  been 
granted  to  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  whose  manner,  indeed,  there  is 
something  masculine,  although  she  still  preserves  the  charm  of 
womanliness.  She  would  play  Romeo  as  well  as  she  could  play 
Juliet ;  and  she  would  infuse  into  either  part  the  rich  humour  of 
her  own  comic  imagination.  She  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a 
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style  of  acting  of  which  she  is  the  only  exponent.  An  imitation  of 
Mrs.  John  Wood  would  result  in  grimaces  and  vulgarities.  The 
pungency,  the  spontaneity,  the  buoyancy,  the  audacity  of  her  acting 
cannot  be  imitated.  Florid  as  it  is,  her  impersonation  of  the  lady  in 
"  Dandy  Dick,"  with  the  insatiable  taste  for  "horseflesh,"  is  authentic. 
Her  conception  of  the  characters  of  the  magistrate's  wife  and  the 
schoolmistress  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  sheer  worldliness.  Miss 
Dyott  is  hardly  more  interesting  than  her  pupil,  Peggy  Hesslerigge 
as  that  character  is  played  by  Miss  Norreys,  a  young  actress  of 
illimitable  talent.  Peggy  is  a  wild  girl,  as  the  authorised  prhase  is, 
but  unconstrained  as  she  is  in  her  impetuosity,  Miss  Norreys  never 
carries  it  to  an  unnatural  excess.  Her  gestures  and  antics  are  un- 
premeditated, or  always  seem  to  be ;  for  the  best  of  acting,  after  all, 
is  only  the  perfection  of  artificiality.  An  author  conveys  his  impres- 
sion to  the  actor,  and  it  rests  with  the  actor  to  convey  the  author's 
intention  to  the  audience.  At  the  Court,  comedy  has  been  seen 
at  its  best,  but  no  character  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays  has  been  more 
clearly  understood  than  that  of  the  impudent,  sprightly,  mischievous, 
winsome,  roguish  little  Miss  vivified  by  Miss  Norreys.  Of  the  other 
members  of  the  Court  company  of  comedians  it  may  be  said  sum- 
marily that  if  they  never  surprise,  they  never  disappoint.  Actors, 
like  cricketers,  play  the  better  together  when  they  get  used  to  one 
another ;  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Court  com- 
pany is  not  to  be  dispersed.  It  has  only  broken  up,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  holidays.  A  new  Court  Theatre  is  to  be  built,  and  a  new 
play  is  being  written  by  Mr.  Pinero  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
theatre. 
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THE  BELLS  OF  HASLEMERE." 


A  New  and  original  Drama,  in  four  acts,  by  Henry  Pettitt  and  Sydney  Grundy.    First  produced  a 

the  Adelphi  Theatre,  July  28th,  1887. 

Frank  Beresford 

Mi.  WILLIAM  TERUI-B. 

Mary  Northcote 

.  M'sa  ANNIB  IRISH. 

John  Silkstone 

Mr.  J.  <  '.  BEVKRIDOK. 

Dorothy  Treinble 

.  Miss  CLARA  JKCKS. 

Captai'.  Vere 

Mr  CHAS  CARTWIUGHT. 

AMER 

CANS  : 

Matthew  Hrookfield 

Mr.  SIDNKY  HAYKS. 

Captain  Salem 

.  Mr.  J.  H.  DARNLEY. 

Joseph  Thorndyke 

Mr.  JOHN  BEAUCHAMP. 

Patrick  De>mond 

.    Mr.  R.  COURTNEIDQE. 

Kruben  Armstrong 

Mr.  K.  VV.  GARDES. 

Setti  Thomas 

.  Mr.  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 

Benjamin  •  remble 

Mr.  T.  STBVENS. 

*be  Jeffs 

.  Mr.  M.  BYRNRS. 

Joh  i  yu'u-lv 

M  •.  H.  COOPER. 

Toby 

.  Mr.  E  DAONAI.L. 

Evelyn  Brookflcld 

Miss  Mil,  I.  WARD 

Norah  Desmond 

.  Miss  HELEN  Foiumir. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  authors  write  under  some  disadvantages, 
when  they  have  to  keep  ever  before  them  the  fact,  that  the  idol  of 
the  particular  house  for  which  their  work  is  intended,  must  be  con- 
stantly en  evidence  and  that  on  him  or  her  the  interest  of  the  play 
must  concentrate.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  William  Terriss,  by  his 
chivalrous  bearing  and  earnest  acting  is  the  favourite  at  the  Adelphi, 
the  actor  at  whom  the  pit  rises  and  the  gods  shout.  Messrs.  Pettit 
and  Grundy  have  been  compelled  to  take  this  into  serious  considera- 
tion in  "  The  Bells  of  Haslemere,"  and  in  making  him  the  one  figure 
that  shall  stand  out  from  the  others,  have  dwarfed,  to  an  extent,  the 
remaining  characters  and  have  not  sustained  that  interest  in  the 
female  element  that  is  generally  looked  for  in  an  Adelphi  drama. 
Whether  this  will  militate  against  the  lengthened  run  of  the  new  piece 
remains  to  be  proved.  An  Adelphi  audience  dearly  loves  the  sight 
of  "female  virtue"  in  distress,  and  though  in  the  "Bells  of  Haslemere'' 
the  heroine  is  true  and  steadfast  in  her  love,  is  persecuted  by  an 
objectionable  lover  and  goes  through  much  mental  anxiety,  there  is 
little  of  that  rescuing  from  imminent  danger  and  hair-breadth  'scapes 
which  so  rouse  the  enthusiasm  ol  the  pitites.  When  the  play  com- 
mences, everything  appears  to  smile  upon  Frank  Beresford,  he  has  just 
come  into  a  fine  estate,  his  tenants  love  him,  and  he  has  every  reason 
to  believe  he  will  succeed  in  his  wooing  of  Evelyn  Brookfield.  But 
of  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  the  cup  of 
happiness  is  dashed  from  his  lips,  he  learns  that  a  mortgage  exists  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge,  that  the  mortgagee  has  foreclosed,  and 
that  he  is  a  beggar.  All  this  evil  has  been  brought  about  by  John 
Silkstone,  who  in  collusion  with  Joseph  Thorndyke,  the  Squire's  trustee 
(very  smoothly  played  by  Mr.  John  Beauchamp),  has  forged  the 
document  giving  him  the  power  over  the  Haslemere  estate  (rather  a 
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difficult  thing  to  do  by  the  way,  as  the  dates  of  stamps  are  ticklish 
things  to  trifle  with).  Silkstone  is  of  course  the  arch- villain  of  the 
plot,  a  ci-devant  convict,  who  years  before  had  married  a  Mary  North- 
cote.  She,  believing  him  dead,  has  under  her  maiden  name  become 
engaged  to  Matthew  Brookfield,  the  prosperous  miller.  Through  the 
agency  of  Captain  Vere,  a  former  accomplice  of  Silkstone,  she  learns 
that  the  latter  is  alive  and  so  leaves  Haslemere  hurriedly,  having 
first  confided  her  history  to  Beresford.  He  has  been  to  London  to 
seek  employment,  in  which  he  is  unsuccessful,  and  returning  to  his 
native  village,  is  greeted  with  the  accusation  by  his  old  friend  Brook- 
field  of  having  robbed  him  of  his  sweeheart,  this  charge  being  brought 
against  him  on  the  strength  of  half  of  a.  letter  which  she  has  written  to 
Beresford  in  which  she  states  she  must  leave  to  "hide  her  shame." 
Evelyn  will  not  believe  any  ill  of  her  lover,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
his  starting  for  America,  he  having  been  engaged  by  Captain  Vere, 
alias  Curzon,  one  of  the  members  of  a  long  firm,  to  go  to  the  Southern 
States  to  purchase  produce,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  by  forged  green- 
backs. The  third  act  shows  us  Beresford  acting  in  all  innocence  for 
his  employers,  and  passing  the  bogus  notes  freely.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Silkstone,  who  has  been  privy  to  the  rascally  occupation 
Beresford  is  entrusted  with  ;  he  denounces  him  to  the  planters  who 
would  at  once  lynch  him,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Norah  Desmond, 
a  settler's  daughter,  who  has  been  attracted  by  his  good  looks  and 
manly  bearing.  Through  her  entreaties,  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
on  which  the  produce  is  being  loaded,  and  who  is  her  lover,  consents 
to  stop  at  a  bend  of  the  stream  lower  down  the  river,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  an  old  negro  (most  capitally  and  originally  played  by  Mr.  E. 
Dagnall),  Beresford,  after  fearful  hardships  and  being  hunted  through 
the  brakes  and  swamps  by  bloodhounds,  is  at  length  rescued.  But 
Captain  Vere  who  has  always  been  near  at  hand,  in  order  to  warn  his 
confederates  in  England  of  their  scheme  being  discovered,  is  also 
endeavouring  to  escape  and  having  been  wounded,  is  found  by  Beresford 
dying,  and  Vere  discloses  to  him  that  Silkstone  has  forged  the  mort- 
gage deed  and  confirms  the  fact  of  his  having  been  married  to  Mary 
Northcote.  The  last  act  is  of  course  devoted  to  the  punishment  of 
the  evil  ones  and  is  unduly  prolonged.  Mary  Northcote  has  returned 
to  Haslemere  to  denounce  Silkstone  and  put  a  stop  to  his  persecution 
of  Evelyn,  for  whom  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her  he  has  con- 
ceived a  mad  passion.  He  tries  to  drown  his  wife  in  the  Mill  Race 
from  which  she  is  rescued  by  Beresford,  and  Silkstone  who  pays  a 
last  visit  to  the  Manor  House  in  order  to  get  all  the  money  he  can  lay 
his  hands  upon,  prior  to  his  escape,  is  shot  to  death  by  his  confederate 
Thorndyke  in  revenge  for  not  receiving  his  share  of  the  booty. 
Capain  Vere,  left  for  dead  in  the  swamps  of  America,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  rescued  and  suddenly  reappears  to  turn  Queen's  evidence 
and  make  all  clear  for  the  restoration  of  Beresford  to  wealth  and  a 
happy  marriage  with  Evelyn,  a  like  future  being  looked  forward  to  by 
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Mary  Northcote  and  Brookfield  now  that  Silkstone  had  been  so  con- 
veniently disposed  of.     As  I  have  before  said,  the  misfortunes  and 
vicissitudes  of  Frank  Beresford  really  interest  the  audience  throughout, 
and  most  capably  did  Mr.  Terriss  sustain  that  interest.     A  little  more 
lightheartedness  might  have  been  infused   by  him  into  the  opening 
scene,  but  from  that  point  his  acting  was  of  the  strongest,  and  in  the 
third  act,  where  he  almost  sinks  under  the  fatigues  and  hardships  he 
has  gone  through  in   his  endeavours  to  escape  from  his  pursuers,  he 
gave  a  most  powerful  representation  of  a  man  struggling  with  despair, 
and   adverse  fate.     Miss   Millward  was  very  womanly  and  tender  as 
the  true-hearted  Evelyn  Brookfield,  who  clings  to  her  lover  through 
good  and  evil  repute,  and  Miss  Annie  Irish  acted  with  force  and  tact 
as  the  wronged  Mary  Northcote.     Mr.  J.  D.  Beveridge  as  John  Silk- 
stone  maintained  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  villain  who  sticks  at  nothing  to  compass  his  evil  ends,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Cartwright   in  another  role  of  villainy,  marked  the  character 
of  Captain  Vere  with  an  originality  of  conception  that  made  it  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  and  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise.      A  new 
comer  to  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  Sidney  Hayes,  created  a  most  favorable 
impression  in  the  part  of  Matthew  Brookfield,  from  the  manly  dignity 
and  homely  pathos  that   he  imparted  to   its    interpretation.      Miss 
Helen  Forsyth  was  very  charming  as  the  coquettish  Norah  Desmond, 
and  Mr.  R.  Courtneidge  amusing  as  an  Irish-American  settler.     It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  whenever  they  were  on  the  stage,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Garden  as  Reuben  Armstrong,  the  village  blacksmith,  and  his  flirting 
little  wife  Dorothy,  played,  as  she  always  does  play,  so  excellently  by 
Miss  Clara  Jecks,  laughter  and  amusement  were  bound  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.     Mr.  J.  H.  Darnley  struck  me  as  being  a  little  too  forcible 
in  his  delivery  as  the  jealous  Captain  Salem.     Noted  as  the  Messrs. 
Gatti  are  for  the  lavish  production   of  their  pieces,    "The  Bells  of 
Haslemere  "  surpass  all  former  attempts  in  the  way  of  scenery  and 
mechanical  effects.     Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  painted  than 
Mr.  Bruce  Smith's  American  pictures  of  "  The  Bayou,"  a  moonlit 
lake  with  its   background  of  mountains,  his  weird  looking   "  Cane 
brake,"  and  the  desolate  "Mississippi  Mangrove  Swamp"  on  the  edge 
of  which  runs  the  mighty  river.     Nor  has  the  artist  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  depiction  of  home  life  and  English  scenery  in  "  The 
Manor    House,     Haslemere,"    and     "  The    Mill    Race."      Mr.    W. 
Telbin  too  has  given  an  exquisite  sub-tropical  scene  in   "  Desmond's 
Plantation,"  with  its  field  hands  bearing  their  baskets  of  golden  fruit 
and  singing  as  they  go  the  old  negro  melodies,  so  plaintive  and  so 
sweet.     All  these  good  things  were  greeted  on  the  opening  night  with 
the  heartiest  applause  and  recognition,  and  will  doubtless  for  many 
many  nights  to  come  fill  the  huge  pit  which  will  now  hold   1,300 
persons.     Everything  went  without  a  hitch  thanks  to  Mr.  William 
Sidney's  able  stage  management,  and  since  that  occasion  one  or  two 
improvements   have   been   introduced   and   additions   made  to   the 
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dialogue  which  explain  away  apparent  incongruities.  I  ought  to  add 
that  very  great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  house  itself  which 
add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


"LOYAL    LOVE." 

A  Romantic  P'.a3',  in  four  acts,  by  Ross  NEIL. 
Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  August  13th,  1837. 


The  King Mr.  GEOROE  WARDS. 

Pt-dro       Mr.  KYRLE  BKU.EW. 

Gonzales Mr.  E.  S.  WILLARD. 

Count  di  Luna      Mr.  CECIL  M.  YORK. 


SeMstian       Mr.  EDWIN  CLEART. 

Antonio Mr.  MARK  KINOHORNK. 

Luis Mr.  WILLIE  PHILLIPS. 

Donna  Leonora    .         .  Miss  ISABEL  ELLISON. 


Inez    Mrs.  JAMES  BROWN-POTTER. 

The  unhappy  fate  that  befell  the  beautiful  Inez  de  Castro  has  been 
made  the  subject  on  which  several  playwrights  have  written  tragedies 
which  have  been  more  or  less  successful,  in  England  and  abroad.  As 
far  back  as  1554,  Antonio  Ferreira  chose  it  for  his  work  ;  in  1763,  a 
version  of  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  during  this  century 
it  was  utilised  in  several  forms.  The  authoress  of  "  Loyal  Love," 
who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Ross  Neil,  has  published  several 
historical  plays,  all  of  which  are  more  fitted  for  the  library  than  for 
the  stage,  possessing,  as  they  do,  distinct  literary  merit  but  wanting 
in  constructive  ability.  Of  all  her  works,  the  fairy  "  Elfinella  "  is 
the  only  one  that  had  previously  been  produced,  and  this,  though 
admired,  was  not  a  success  at  the  Princess's.  The  dcnoument  of 
"Loyal  Love"  has  been  much  altered  for  the  worse  from  its 
original  form,  where  it  was  known  as  "  Inez,  or  the  Bride 
of  Portugal."  In  that  Inez  dies  from  the  poisoned  draught 
that  Gonzales  forces  her  to  drink  ;  her  murderer  falls  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  and  Pedro  himself  dies  upon  her  corpse,  a  tragic 
but  infinitely  more  powerful  ending  than  the  almost  ludicrous  one 
which  is  now  substituted,  and  in  which  she  is  restored  to  life.  As  the 
story  at  present  runs,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  are  desirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  long  existing  feuds  by  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
Pedro  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  From  ambitious  motives  and  for  his 
own  advancement,  Gonzales,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  produced 
estrangement  between  the  King  and  his  son,  and  when  the  latter 
refuses  to  entertain  the  idea  of  marriage,  the  breach  is  further 
widened,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Gonzales  that  there  must  be  some 
strong  reason  for  his  rejection  of  a  young  and  beautiful  bride.  The 
real  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Pedro,  in  a  hunting  excursion,  has 
sought  shelter  in  a  cottage,  where  he  meets  his  fate  in  the  beautiful 
Inez.  He  privately  marries  her  and  his  constant  absences  from  the 
Court  are  occasioned  by  his  visits  to  his  wife,  whom  he  has  hidden 
away  in  a  secluded  house  known  as  "  The  Garden  in  the  Mountains." 
Gonzales  discovers  this  retreat,  and  at  first  sight  of  Inez  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and,  informing  the  King  of  his  discovery, 
obtains  his  consent  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  young  wife,  and  that 
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her  husband  Pedro  shall  also  be  temporarily  confined.  Inez  is 
conveyed  to  Gonzales'  castle,  where  he  presses  on  her  his  love,  and 
promises  her  every  worldly  advantage  if  she  will  renounce  her 
husband  and  marry  him,  but  as  she  proves  obdurate,  he  offers  her 
the  alternative  of  a  poisoned  cup  of  wine,  which  she  drinks,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  free  her  from  all  her  troubles.  Gonzales  has  left  a 
glove  and  part  of  a  letter  in  the  "  Garden,"  in  the  hope  that  when 
they  are  discovered,  Pedro  will  believe  that  Inez,  tired  of  her 
seclusion,  has  fled  with  another ;  but  the  young  Prince  believes  in 
her  fidelity,  and  suspecting  Gonzales'  hand  in  her  abduction,  tracks 
him  out  and  forces  his  way  into  the  chamber  of  the  castle  at  the 
moment  when  Inez  is  supposed  to  be  in  death's  agony.  Gonzales 
following  him  with  his  guards,  orders  them  to  seize  Pedro,  when 
shouts  are  heard  without,  and  Sebastian,  with  soldiers  and  people, 
force  their  way  in,  proclaiming  Pedro  King — for  his  father  has  died 
and  he  is  the  reigning  monarch.  His  first  a<5l  is  to  hand  over  Gonzales 
to  the  executioner,  and  his  maddened  grief  at  Inez's  death  is  turned 
to  joy  by  her  return  to  life,  for  the  wine  that  she  has  drunk  has  been 
but  drugged  not  poisoned,  thanks  to  the  mercy  of  a  kind-hearted 
gaoler  who  has  taken  pity  on  her,  and  who  has  wrongs  of  his  own 
and  of  his  daughter's,  a  previous  victim  of  Gonzales,  to  avenge.  As 
originally  written,  the  play  was  in  five  acts  and  thirteen  scenes,  with 
Mr.  Charles  "Warner's  assistance,  and  under  whose  able  direction  it 
was  produced,  it  has  been  compressed  into  eight  scenes  and  four 
acts,  which  latter  might  with  even  greater  advantage  have  been 
reduced  to  three,  for  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  second  that  the  story 
progresses  in  any  degree.  Beautiful  and  replete  with  poetic  fancy  as 
are  many  of  the  lines,  for  stage  purposes  the  dialogues  are  far  too 
long,  and  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the  story,  and  the  motives  that  urge 
Gonzales  to  such  deeds  of  crime  as  not  being  calculated  to  further 
his  ends.  As  Donna  Leonora  does  not  appear  after  the  first  scene, 
the  female  interest  centres  in  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  which  no  doubt 
was  the  inducement  for  her  to  accept  the  play.  It  has  afforded  her 
the  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  she  has  improved  since  her 
first  appearance,  that  she  can  be  tender  and  sweet  in  her  love 
passages,  is  possessed  of  pathos,  and  can  express  strong  feeling  with 
earnestness  and  strength.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  her 
scene  with  Gonzales  and  her  appeal  to  the  King,  and  that  she  can  be 
bright  and  playful  was  instanced  in  her  raillery  of  Luis,  her  page. 
Mrs.  Brown-Potter  is  certainly  making  rapid  upward  strides  in  the 
profession  she  has  chosen,  her  greatest  drawbacks  to  thorough 
success  being  awkwardness  and  paucity  of  gesture,  and  an  imperfect 
control  over  her  voice.  Mr.Willard  displayed  the  admirable  power  he 
possesses,  by  almost  making  his  audience  believe  in  the  villany  of 
the  very  unreal  character  of  Gonzales.  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  made  a 
handsome  and  picturesque  figure  as  the  impassioned  and  romantic 
husband.  Mr.  Warde  was  a  little  heavy,  but  not  wanting  in  dignity 
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as  the  King.  Mr.  Mark  Kinghorne  acted  with  rugged  force  as  the 
gaoler  Antonio,  and  Mr.  Willie  Phillips  acquitted  himself  well  as  the 
page.  Mr.  Cecil  M.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Edwin  Cleary  were  acceptable 
in  their  parts.  I  think  that  the  final  applause  on  the  first  night 
was  bestowed  upon  the  actors,  not  upon  the  play,  which  had  all  the 
aid  that  good  acting  and  the  handsome  mounting  that  Mr.  George 

Edwards  bestowed  on  it  could  give  it. 

QUASIMODO. 


"THE   QUACK." 

An  original  Farcical-Comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  for  the  English  stage 

by  Herr  Louis  HONIG. 
Produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  August  11, 1887. 


Dr.  Silvercote  Paine,  M.D.... 
Sempronius  Q.    Soperius, ) 
U.S.S.C.  f 

Mr.  Arthur  Lillywhite 

Caleb  Nayler,  tsq 

Julius  ^ayler      


Mr.  CHAS.  BEDELLS 
Mr.  HARRY  PAULTON 

Mr.  TOM  PAULTON 
Mr.  G.    F.  MARLKR 
Mr.  H.  P.  GRATTAX 


John       Mr.  E.  A.  Youuo 

Mrs.  Margaret  Nayler       ...    MissT.  LAVIS 

Miss  Emily Miss  ANNIB  CASTLK 

Miss  Marie   Miss  JULIE  ST.  GBORQB 

Aunt  Dorothy    Miss  A.  HAVILAND 

Jeannie  .    Miss  M.  HERBERTS 


Adaptations  from  Von  Moser's  German  plays  having  on  several 
occasions  proved  successful,  a  countryman  of  his,  with  evidently  a 
really  good  knowledge  of  English,  has  tried,  what  I  should  think  was 
his  "  prentice  hand,"  at  converting  material  that  would  constitute  a 
rattling  farce  into  a  three-act  comedy,  and  has  failed — partly  through 
want  of  smartness  in  his  dialogue,  which  is  spun  out  till  it  becomes 
wearisome,  and  partly  through  the  introduction  of  a  buffoonery  in  his 
situations  of  which  audiences  are  beginning  to  tire.  Caleb  Naylerr 
Esq.,  and  his  wife  are  a  couple  of  hypochondriacs,  who,  in  perfect 
health,  imagine  themselves  to  be  suffering  from  every  conceivable 
illness.  Their  son,  Julius,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  a  youthful  debauch, 
and  Aunt  Dorothy  has  a  pet  dog  who  is  supposed  to  be  ailing.  Because 
Dr.  Paine,  an  honest  young  medico,  in  love  with  Marie,  will  not  foster 
their  weaknesses,  and  keep  on  dosing  them,  he  is  forbidden  the  house, 
and  the  "  quack,"  Soperius,  who  is  really  but  an  American  barber,  is 
installed  in  his  place  as  medical  adviser.  He  prescribes  huge  draughts 
and  gigantic  boluses  for  the  elder  Naylers,  Irish  whisky  for  the  son, 
and  a  deadly  medicament  for  the  unfortunate  toy  terrier.  Old  Nayler, 
still  dissatisfied  as  to  his  health,  is  persuaded  by  his  daughter  to  again 
call  in  Dr.  Paine,  who,  knowing  his  constitution,  is  to  consult  with 
the  empiric.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  Soperius  has  lunched  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  reveals  his 
ignorance  and  true  character  in  the  hearing  of  Nayler,  who  turns  him 
out  of  the  house,  and  re-instates  Dr.  Paine  as  his  physician.  An  under- 
plot is  introduced,  in  which  figure  the  love  of  Dr.  Paine  for  Nayler's 
niece,  and  of  his  daughter  with  Mr.  Arthur  Lillywhite,  a  very  nervous 
gentleman,  who  becomes  a  victim  through  being  concealed  in  a  patent 
shower-bath,  which  saturates  him.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  was  very  quaint 
and  happy  as  the  "  quack  "  Soperius,  with  a  strong  American  accent 
and  pseudo-scientific  remarks,  and  lent  what  animation  there  was  to 
a  piece  which  was  for  the  most  part  dreary.  Mr.  Tom  Paulton 
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extracted  a  little  fun  from  his  unfortunate  situations,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Grattan  showed  some  humour  as  the  youthful  Julius  Nayler.  His 
father,  Caleb,  is  a  character  that  might  have  been  made  an  amusing 
one,  had  Mr.  G.  F.  Marler  been  more  thoroughly  up  in  his  lines.  Miss 
T.  Lavis  as  Mrs.  Nayler,  a  lady  who  suffers  from  her  "  nerves,"  raised 
some  few  laughs.  The  piece  was  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Fritz  Rimma  and  Hugh  Lenze,  who  might  with  advantage 
have  seen  that  it  was  more  thoroughly  rehearsed. 

C.  H. 


"THE    ROYAL    MAIL." 

New  and  original  Sensational  Drama,  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts, 
by  the  authors  of  "  A  Dark  Secret." 

First  produced  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  Angus*  18,  1887. 

Ouildford  Lawes Mr.  G.  W.  OXWBURN    I  Mrs.   Conway    Miss  MARIE  ST.  JOHX 

Colonel  Paton    Mr.  GEOBOB  BYRNE       |  Miss  Catherine  Wade      ...  Miss  AMY  STEINBERG 

Colonel  Wade    Mr.  Huon  MARSTON      I  Legorra       Miss  STELLA  LEIOII 

Jack  Cardwell    Mr.  RICHARD   PURDON  I  Mrs.   Laleham Miss  IDA  HERTZ 

Doctor  Dorling Mr.   RICHARD  HUNTER  I  Clara    Miss  BRAHMAR 

John  Jones Mr.  G.  MCCULLOCII         |  Mrs.  Davis  Jones    Miss  KATK  LKSLIB 

Mr.  John  Douglass  has  secured  a  piece  in  the  "  The  Royal  Mail  'r 
which,  with  some  severe  pruning — in  the  first  act  particularly — and 
judicious  condensation  of  dialogue  in  the  remainder,  should  prove 
most  acceptable  to  his  audiences.  The  plot,  though  much  involved, 
is  interesting,  carries  one  through  some  exciting  scenes,  and  lends 
itself  to  the  display  of  that  perfection  of  scene  painting  and 
mechanical  effect  for  which  the  Standard  is  distinguished.  The  story 
opens  in  Burmah,  where,  in  the  prologue,  we  find  English  troops 
are  beleagured  in  a  fort.  Guildford  Lawes,  the  character  on  whose 
evil  machinations  everything  turns,  has,  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
originally  been  a  Fenian  in  England,  but  his  malpractices  having  been 
discovered,  has  fled  the  country  and  taken  service  with  the  Burmese, 
under  the  name  of  Bosquet,  at  the  same  time  pretending  to  act,  dis- 
guised as  a  native,  as  a  spy  for  the  British  forces.  It  appears  that 
for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  he  has  involved  Colonel  Paton  in  a  sus- 
picion of  treason,  who,  to  clear  himself,  has  requested  to  be  sent  on 
active  service,  and  thus  prove  his  loyalty,  and  so  commands  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  in  Burmah.  He  meets  Colonel  Wade  at  a  Burmese 
hut,  to  arrange  as  to  the  relief  of  the  beseiged,  and  in  case  he  should 
fall  he  (Paton)  entrusts  to  his  brother  officer  letters  to  Mrs.  Paton, 
in  which  he  recommends  her,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  place  every 
confidence  in  the  bearer.  Lawes  has  overheard  the  conversation, 
and  when  they  part,  shoots  down  Colonel  Wade,  and  possesses  himself 
of  the  letters,  and  determines  to  use  them  for  his  own  purposes.  On 
Paton's  return,  in  consequence  of  hearing  the  shot,  he  is  at  once  taken 
prisoner  and  handed  over  to  the  insurgent  forces,  by  whom,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  that  he  will  be  immediately  massacred.  Firing  is  then 
heard,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  Cataract,  an  exquisitely  painted 
tropical  scene,  with  a  fall  of  real  water  over  jagged  rocks,  and  the 
relieved  garrison  of  soldiers,  with  women  and  children,  floating  down 
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the  Irrawaddy  on  a  raft,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  Burmese, 
with  whom,  also,  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  British  troops 
takes  place  in  the  foreground.  The  drama  then  shifts  to  England, 
where  we  find  Guildford  Lawes,  under  the  name  of  Conway,  has 
married  Paton's  widow,  and  has  squandered  her  means  in  gambling 
and  excesses,  and  is,  under  a  fresh  alias,  Colonel  Clarke,  making  love 
to  Clara  Laleham,  the  daughter  of  rich  parents.  Colonel  Wade's 
sister,  Catherine  Wade,  was  in  the  fort  when  it  was  beseiged,  and  has 
always  had  her  suspicions  that  her  brother  did  not  fall  by  Paton's 
hand,  as  has  been  given  out  by  Lawes  in  case  the  Colonel  should  at 
any  time  return  to  England,  and  that  he  might  brand  him  as  a 
murderer,  for  he  has  learned  that  Colonel  Paton  is  still  alive,  but  is 
held  in  durance  up  the  country.  Legorra,  a  Burmese  girl,  who  was 
clever  at  making  waxen  masks  for  the  idols  in  the  temples,  has  been 
brought  to  England  by  an  itinerant  showman,  and  meeting  with  Lawes 
he  commissions  her  to  make  a  mask  of  Colonel  Paton  from  a  photo- 
graph that  he  hands  her.  Catherine  Wade  recognises  the  girl  as  one 
who  was  in  the  fort,  and  learning  from  her  that  she  is  taking  the  mask 
to  her  employer,  determines  to  represent  her,  and  beard  Lawes  in  his 
den.  She  is  induced  to  do  this  from  a  liking  she  has  for  the  ill- 
treated  Mrs.  Conway,  and  also  that  she  may  perhaps  be  able  to  dis- 
cover who  is  the  real  murderer  of  her  brother.  Lawes  has  intercepted 
letters  addressed  by  Colonel  Paton  to  his  wife,  and  in  these  he  learns 
that  a  packet  of  valuable  rubies  is  being  sent  her.  After  his  interview 
with  Miss  Wade,  in  which  he  tries  to  poison  her,  and  in  which  she 
checkmates  him,  by  drawing  a  revolver  from  her  reticule,  he  finds  that 
exposure  will  follow,  and  he  therefore  determines  to  rob  the  Royal 
Mail  that  is  bringing  the  precious  stones.  His  attack  on  the  mail 
cart  (a  real  one,  with  Macnamara  and  Co.,  Limited,  painted  on  the 
shaft ;  horse  and  driver,  all  en  regie),  and  his  capture  by  the  police 
officers,  who  have  been  warned  of  his  attempt,  bring  the  second  act 
to  a  close.  Fate,  which  has  been  so  hard  upon  Colonel  Paton,  does 
not  seem  tired  of  buffeting  him,  for,  in  the  last  act,  we  are  told  that 
the  mail  steamer,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  coming  home,  has 
struck  off  Mumbles  Head,  and  here  the  grand  effect  of  the  evening  was 
produced.  Huge  granite  rocks,  lashed  by  angry  waves,  and  at  whose 
base  rages  a  tempestuous  sea,  are  wonderfully  faithfully  represented. 
Vivid  lightning  is  seen,  the  thunder  crashes.  Rockets,  with  life  lines, 
are  fired,  and  then  appears  an  actual  lifeboat  returning  from  its  errand 
of  mercy ;  women  are  on  the  beach,  and  rush  into  the  seething  water 
to  assist  the  drowning  men  ;  and  presently,  after  a  momentary  fall  of 
the  curtain,  it  rises  again  on  a  moonlit  and  comparatively  peaceful 
sea,  on  which  floats  wreckage,  while  on  the  shore  rests  Colonel  Paton, 
tended  by  the  wife  to  whom  he  has  been  restored  after  so  much 
suffering.  To  produce  these  effects  Mr.  Douglass  has,  of  course, 
utilised  the  huge  water-tank  on  which  the  representation  of  Henley 
Regatta  took  place.  Guildford  Lawes  was  incisively  played  by  Mr. 
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G.  W.  Cockburn,  who  made  of  the  character  that  of  a  thorough 
scoundrel,  yet  gentlemanly  withal.  Mr.  Richard  Purdon  was  amusing 
as  Jack  Cardwell,  a  bibulous,  sneaking  follower  of  Lawes,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Hunter  played  with  much  discretion  Doctor  Dorling,  a  difficult 
portrayal,  from  the  weakness  of  the  original  drawing.  Miss  Amy 
Steinberg  displayed  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  as  Miss  Wade  that  was 
refreshing,  and  gave  a  "go"  to  the  piece  that  at  times  it  required. 
Miss  Marie  St.  John  was  tender  and  properly  emotional  as  the 
persecuted  wife,  Mrs.  Conway,  and  Miss  Stella  Leigh  very  ably  filled 
the  part  of  Legorra,  the  pretty  Burmese  girl.  In  addition  to  the  scenes 
already  spoken  of,  an  exquisite  one  is  that  of  "  The  Passof  Lllanelly," 
nor  is  the  spot  where  the  attack  on  the  mail  cart  takes  place  less 
attractive  or  artistically  painted.  Both  Messrs.  John  and  Richard 
Douglass  were  frequently  called  before  the  curtain.  The  applause 
throughout  the  evening  was  loud  and  continuous,  and  to  a  question 
asked  by  the  lessee  from  the  stage  as  to  whether  he  might  inform  the 
authors  that  "  The  Royal  Mail ''  was  a  success,  a  most  emphatic 
affirmative  reply  was  given  by  the  audience.  P.  F. 
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©uv  Omnibus-Boy. 


Alas !  this  month  we  have  no  "  Musical  Box  " — on  applying  to  my 
friend  "  Clavichord,"  to  whose  clever  and  amusing  budget  we  always 
look  forward  with  such  pleasure,  I  received  the  following  charac- 
teristic letter  :  "  A  '  Musical  Box  '  with  nothing  in  it  is  an  anomaly. 
I  have  nothing  to  put  into  mine,  nor  shall  have  until  October.  There 
is  no  music  going  on  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  elsewhere. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil" 


In  his  absence,  I  hope  I  may,  without  trespassing  on  his 
preserves,  take  some  notice  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  Freeman  Thomas  opened  his  sixth  musical  campaign 
on  Saturday,  August  i3th,  and  was  welcomed  with  a  crowded  house. 
In  lieu  of  the  electric  light  this  year,  the  theatre  is  illuminated  by 
Wenham  lights,  which  burn  steadily  and  brilliantly,  and  look  like 
diamonds  among  the  festoons  of  soft  tinted  fairy  lamps,  that  resemble 
coloured  pearls.  Hanging  from  the  fronts  of  the  circles,  and  in 
bunches  and  various  devices  round  and  about  the  orchestra,  they 
produce  a  charming  effect.  The  theatre  was  never  so  well  lighted  or 
looked  prettier.  But  the  ear  must  be  pleased  as  well  as  the  eye,  and 
to  do  this  the  lessee  has  enlisted  under  his  banner  Mr.  Carrodus  as 
leader  (who  received  such  an  ovation),  Mr.  Howard  Reynolds  as  solo 
cornet,  Mr.  Radcliffe  (flute),  Mr.  Dubrucq  (oboe),  Mr.  Bourne 
(euphonium),  Mr.  Julian  Egerton  (clarionet),  and  Mr.  Hadfield  (trom- 
bone), with  an  orchestra  of  150  performers,  backed  by  the  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  Over  these  Mr.  Gwyllym  Crowe  wielded  the 
baton  as  of  yore,  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  His  vocal  waltz 
this  year  is  entitled  "  Gypsies,"  and  very  charming  it  is.  It  is 
decidedly  the  best  written  of  all  his  works,  and,  though  it  may  not  be 
quite  as  "catching"  at  first  as  its  predecessors,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  be  as  great  a  favourite.  It  is  capitally  rendered  by  Mr.  Stedman's 
choir  of  boys  and  girls,  who  look  very  pretty  in  their  picturesque 
Gitani  dresses,  with  their  "tinkling  mandolines,"  "jingling  tam- 
bourines," and  "merry  tabors  and  castanets.''"'  They  gained  an  em- 
phatic encore  on  the  opening  one,  and  have  to  repeat  their  "  waltz" 
every  night.  Among  the  vocalists  at  present  engaged  for  the  season 
are  Madame  Alwina  Valleria,  Mr.  Walter  Clifford,  Madame  Enriquez, 
Mr.  Henry  Piercy,  Miss  Alice  Gomes,  Mr.  Orlando  Harley,  Madame 
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Antoinette  Sterling,  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  and  Madame  Antoinette 
Trebelli,  names  that  sufficiently  guarantee  excellence.  Everything 
points  to  a  prosperous  future. 


When  "  The  Colonel  "  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  old 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  Queen  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1881,  aestheticism  was  a  craze  that  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  its  clever  caricature  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand's  play  was 
at  once  understood  and  enjoyed.  Pending  the  completion  of  a  comic 
opera,  Miss  Melnotte  revived  "  The  Colonel  "  on  Monday,  the  25th 
July,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though 
the  worship  of  the  sunflower  and  the  lily,  and  the  "  too-too,  ail-but  " 
phase  of  English  life  has  passed  away,  the  smart  dialogue  and  absurd 
situations  caused  much  amusement  and  provoked  considerable 
laughter.  Though  the  author  admitted  that  he  had  taken  the  idea 
from  Z<?  Mari  a  la  Campagne,  the  piece  may  be  looked  on  in  a  great  measure 
as  original ;  his  Lambert  Streyke  is  a  distinct  character,  and  his  arrows 
of  ridicule,  shot  forth  in  the  brightest  spirit  of  comedy,  hit  their  mark 
even  now,  owing  to  the  smartness  with  which  they  are  shot  at  and 
strike  the  target.  It  was  played  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  times 
in  succession  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  when  Mr.  Charles  F.  Coghlan 
was  the  original  Colonel,  and  on  being  taken  into  the  provinces,  where 
it  met  with  an  extraordinary  success,  the  title  vble  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Collette  and  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
the  honour  of  playing  it  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Abergeldie. 
Miss  Melnotte  has  been  wise  in  securing  his  services  for  the  revival ; 
his  acting  is  easy  and  natural,  with  just  sufficient  firmness  to  carry 
weight,  and  the  good  things  he  has  to  say  are  neatly  delivered,  and 
without  apparent  consciousness.  Mr.  William  Herbert's  gentlemanly 
style  and  polished  manner  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  his  original 
character  of  Forrester,  toning  down  a  little  the  eccentricities  which 
are,  perhaps,  accentuated  intentionally  by  the  remainder  of  the  cast. 
Mr.  Bassett  Roe  is  not  at  his  happiest  as  the  hypocritical  Lambert 
Streyke ;  the  deceit  is  too  apparent,  and  the  bursts  of  ill- 
temper  not  well  regulated.  Mr.  Sydney  Harcourt  plays  Georgione 
Basil  fairly  (it  was  Basil  Georgione  originally,  why  the  change  ?) ;  and 
Mr.  Frank  Wyatt,  with  only  a  very  few  words  to  say,  makes  the  part 
of  Romelli  to  stand  out  by  his  excellent  impersonation  and  make-up. 
Miss  Helen  Leyton  never  looked  prettier  than  as  Mrs.  Forrester,  and 
save  for  a  chanting  of  her  lines  would  have  been  charming  and  artistic. 
Miss  Susie  Vaughan  emphasised  the  weaknesses  of  the  aesthetic  and 
over-bearing  Lady  Tomkins,  but  was  humorous  and  amusing.  Miss 
Melnotte  displayed  her  handsome  person  in  some  very  exquisite 
toilettes,  but  has  much  to  learn  before  she  can  thoroughly  realise  the 
coquettish  Mrs.  Blythe.  Miss  Agnes  Verity  was  pleasantly  girlish  as 
Nellie. 
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M.  Mayer's  short  but  satisfactory  season  of  French  plays  at  the 
Lyceum  came  to  a  close  on  Saturday  evening,  July  soth.  During  the 
fortnight  which  it  lasted  Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  seen  in  several 
of  the  characters  which  have  gained  her  so  great  and  deserved  a  repu- 
tation, and  proved  that,  when  she  did  not  attempt  too  much  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  such  as  an  afternoon  as  well  as  an  evening  perform- 
ance, she  had  lost  none  of  her  old  power  or  tenderness,  nor  did  that 
wonderful  organ  which  she  possesses,  that  "  voice  of  liquid  gold," 
exhibit  any  remarkable  signs  of  the  severe  strain  that  has  been  put 
upon  it  during  the  past  months.  As  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  the 
beautifully  unselfish  affection  she  feels  for  her  lover  was  exquisitely 
portrayed,  the  scorn  and  contempt  for  her  rival  magnificently  delivered, 
and  her  death  scene  was  touching  and  realistic.  Mdlle.  Jeanne 
Malvau  was  a  very  satisfactory  Princesse  de  Bouillon,  and  M.  Lacroix 
succeeded  well  in  representing  Michonnet.  M.  Philippe  Garnier  was 
the  coldest  and  most  unsympathetic  of  lovers  as  Maurice  de  Saxe. 
Le  Prince  de  Bouillon  was  utterly  wanting  in  dignity  and  courtliness 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Decori.  Mdme.  Bernhardt,  for  the  closing 
performance,  on  Saturday  evening,  commenced  with  the  second  act 
of  "  Phedre,"  and  the  confession  of  her  guilty  love  for  Hippolyte  was 
given  with  a  fervour  and  strength  that  electrified  her  audience,  though 
the  dignity  of  the  queen  was  perhaps  too  much  merged  in  the  passion 
of  the  woman.  "Jean  Marie,"  a  poetic  one-act  play  by  M.  Andre 
Theuriet,  followed.  It  is  but  the  simple  story  of  a  woman  who,  believing 
her  lover  to  be  dead,  consents  to  marry  an  old  man  who  has 
befriended  her  family,  and  for  whom  she  only  feels  respect.  Her 
sailor  love,  Jean  Marie,  returns,  and  Therese  has  to  decide  between  the 
two,  but  duty  conquers  passion,  and  she  is  able  to  part  with  her 
lover  and  tell  her  husband  that  one  of  her  lover's  comrades  has  been 
with  her,  and  satisfied  her  that  Jean  Marie  will  return  no  more.  This 
French  version  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  enabled  Mdme.  Bernhardt  to 
display  her  versatility  of  character  in  the  pathetic  and  melancholy  ten- 
derness of  the  humble  Breton  peasant,  and  deeply  touched  all  hearts.  In 
his  M.  Garnier  threw  off  his  coldness,  and  was  impassioned  and  natural 
as  the  sailor  lover.  The  last  two  well-known  scenes  from  "  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,"  which  made  up  the  programme,  were  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise,  but  the  great  actress,  both  in  voice  and  acting, 
showed  that  her  physical  and  nervous  strength  had  been  overtasked. 
Mdme.  Bernhardt  was  called  again  and  again  most  enthusiastically, 
and  M.  Mayer  must  be  satisfied  from  her  reception  that  she  will  be 
again  most  welcome. 

The  following  pertinent  remarks,  extracted  from  a  long  article  by 
the  well-known  critic,  Mr.  William  Winter,  in  the  "New  York  Tribune," 
apply,  unfortunately,  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  American  stage  : — 
Observation,  with  extended  view,  perceives  that  people  in  general  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  what  they  call  their  amusements  than  in 
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their  serious  occupations.  You  must  study  popular  amusements, 
therefore,  if  you  wish  to  understand  the  mental  condition  and  ten- 
dency of  the  people.  These  matters  engross  much  attention,  and  it 
is  through  the  discussion  and  guidance  of  their  amusements  that  the 
people  are  most  easily  and  directly  reached  and  affected.  Two 
methods  of  this  discussion  and  guidance,  both  long  in  vogue,  are 
sharply  contrasted  in  contemporary  practice — that  of  universal  puffery  ^ 
and  that  of  objection  and  remonstrance.  The  former  largely  pre- 
dominates, and  it  is  working  great  evil  by  making  bad  matters  worse. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years— although  noble  and  beautiful 
works  have  been  shown,  and  several  important  advance  steps  have 
been  taken — a  complete  avalanche  of  trash  has  been  cast  upon  our 
stage,  and  our  people  have  accepted  it  and  they  have,  practically, 
approved  it.  Why  ?  For  the  reason,  partly,  that  scarcely  a  voice 
among  public  censors  has  been  raised  against  this  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  theatre.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  has  been  told  to  accept  it, 
has  been  praised  for  accepting  it,  and  has  been  prompted  to  en- 
courage the  extension  of  it.  "  We  are  a  hard-working,  nervous,  tired 
community  " — so  runs  the  stream  of  mischievous  twaddle — "  and  we 
need  recreation.  When  we  go  to  the  theatre  we  want  to  be  amused. 
We  do  not  want  to  think.  Let  us  have  something  light !  "  Thus 
cajoled,  and  thus  cajoling  itself,  the  popular  intelligence  surrenders 
to  folly,  and  the  average  theatrical  manager,  not  troubled  with  an 
excess  of  brains,  dumps  forth  his  Dixeys  and  his  Rag  Babies,  his 
Lillian  Russells  and  his  Parlour  Matches,  and  complacently  remarks, 
"  I  must  give  'em  what  they  want." 


The  writers  and  the  managers  who  reason  in  that  way  do  not 
reason  well.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  custon  of  viewing  the"  ' 
stage  as  an  "  amusement  "  ever  came  to  prevail ;  for  the  stage  is  an 
institution  far  higher  and  finer  than  any  amusement,  and  it  possesses 
at  the  present  epoch  an  influence  upon  society  second  only  to  that  of 
the  hearthstone  and  the  altar.  But  even  viewing  it  as  one  of  the 
amusements,  no  man  has  a  right  to  degrade  its  character  or  impair 
its  usefulness.  If  we  overwork  ourselves,  as  a  community,  let  us  quit 
this  injurious  and  useless  custom.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  humbug  in  the  general  pretence  of  excessive 
labour.  About  half  of  the  activity  that  people  commonly  call  "work" 
consists  of  parade  and  pother.  The  actual  work  of  the  world  is  done 
quietly  by  the  minority,  and  usually  it  does  not  occupy  all  the  time 
or  exhaust  all  the  strength.  Let  us  economise  our  energies  and  stop 
the  snorting  and  the  waste.  If  we  are  "tired"  and  "  nervous  "  we 
can  surely  rest  and  refresh  the  nerves  without  turning  our  stage  into 
a  playground  for  idiots  and  relegating  the  theatre  to  the  position  of  a 
hospital  for  victims  of  megrims  and  dyspepsia.  Sick  persons  are  in 
no  fit  condition  to  comprehend  the  drama,  and,  even  if  they  were,  the 
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actor  is  not  an  apothecary.  The  time  for  going  to  the  play  is  when 
you  are  well  and  refreshed  and  can  appreciate  what  you  see  and  hear; 
when  your  mind  and  soul  are  receptive  and  you  are  not  concerned 
with  the  state  of  your  stomach  and  the  ills  of  your  flesh.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  influences  in  the  dramatic  art  which  can 
ennoble  and  help  you,  even  though  they  do  not  foster  your  salacious 
instincts  or  elicit  your  loud  guffaw.  The  men  and  women — the  real 
ones,  not  the  charlatans — who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  acting,  are  not  frivolous  mountebanks,  emulous  to  make 
you  laugh  by  cutting  a  caper ;  nor  are  you  yourself  such  a  poor 
creature  as  you  appear  to  be  when  you  prattle  about  your  lassitude 
and  allege  your  preference  for  theatrical  rubbish. 


It  is  not  meant  that  the  stage  is  in  a  decline  ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Ever  since  the  theatre  existed  it  has  been  subject  to  fluctuations, 
accordant  with  the  moods  and  caprices  of  public  taste.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  in  its  history  when  trash,  of  one  kind  or  another,  was 
not  striving  to  submerge  it,  and  when  base  and  sordid  views  of  its 
province  did  not  find  specious  advocates  and  ignoble  ministrants. 
But  it  is  meant  that  trash  has  been  more  than  usually  rampant  of  late 
in  this  region,  and  that  it  is  habitually  viewed  with  a  mischievous 
lenience  and  toleration  which  ought  not  to  flourish.  There  is  more 
than  common  need  of  wholesome  censure,  as  well  of  the  public  taste 
as  of  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  it  is  the  province  and  policy  of 
thinkers,  writers  and  managers  to  follow  the  people  instead  of  leading 
them.  When  that  fallacy  shall  be  practically  and  thoroughly  ex- 
ploded genuine  worth  will  have  the  advantage  of  all  subterfuge  and 
humbug,  and  the  conductors  of  the  public  amusements  will  achieve 
their  successes  elsewhere  than  in  the  newspapers. 

The  woodland  scenes  of  "  As  You  Like  It  "  were  given  by  the 
pastoral  players,  organised  by  Mr.  P.  Ben  Greet,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Club,  at  Barnes,  on  Wednesday,  the 
loth  August.  Under  some  of  the,  perhaps,  finest  Ilex  oaks  to  be 
found  in  England,  which  lent  an  air  cf  reality  to  the  performance, 
the  players  went  through  their  several  parts  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  who  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  being  seated 
under  the  fair  canopy  of  Heaven.  Miss  Alexes  Leighton  was  a  very 
charming  Rosalind,  and  taught  her  Orlando  (very  well  rendered  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Brodie)  how  to  woo  in  a  pleasing  and  artistic  manner. 
The  Jaques  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Foss  displayed  a  little  too  much  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  from  its  absence  of  kindly  cynicism.  Mr. 
R.  De  Cordova  was  noble  and  dignified  as  the  Banished  Duke,  and 
Mr.  P.  Ben  Greet  revealed  powers  of  humour,  in  his  delivery  as 
Touchstone,  for  which  credit  would  scarcely  have  been  given  him, 
but  there  was  not  always  that  waggish  drollery  of  expression  in  his 
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face,  that  leer  in  the  eye  that  we  look  for  in  Touchstone.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  portions  of  the  afternoon  was  afforded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper,  whose  singing  was  full  of  sweetness  and  good  ex- 
pression. The  Club  itself  offers  many  advantages  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  time  to  go  any  great  distance  out  of  London,  and 
who  yet  require  fresh  air  and  rural  scenes.  The  grounds  are  very 
pretty,  and  are  extensive  enough  to  contain  several  sets  of  lawn 
tennis,  a  space  for  cricket,  a  good  bowling  green,  and  a  capital 
archery  ground.  The  house  itself  is  a  very  fine  one,  of  the  old  style, 
once  belonging  to  a  former  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  called  St.  Ann's. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  handsome,  furnished  with  every  comfort 
and  even  luxury,  there  is  an  excellent  chef ;  the  whole  is  within  a 
five-mile  drive  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  (a  coach  from  Hatchett's  runs 
twice  a  day  to  the  Club),  and  for  those  who  are  fond  of  boating,  the 
"  silvery  Thames  "  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  domain. 


I  hear  of  yet  another  spot  for  wearied  brainworkers  who  wish  for 
a  respite  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  London.  This  is  situate 
some  twenty-seven  miles  from  town,  well  within  the  hour's  railway 
run,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  counties  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  It  has  been  named  Bellagio,  and  consists  of  some  250  acres, 
which  are  to  be  divided  out  into  plots,  and  on  which  will  be  erected 
"  bungalows,"  of  a  size  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  tenant  or 
purchaser.  ^150  will  buy  a  small  bungalow  and  the  plot  on  which 
it  stands.  One  great  advantage  held  out  is  a  central  club-house, 
from  which,  if  required,  all  meals  will  be  sent  out,  and  a  co- 
operative store  will  be  established  on  the  estate.  The  idea  appears 
a  good  one,  as  it  would  enable  play-wrights  and  play-actors,  literary 
men  and  journalists,  to  run  down  for  a  day  or  two's  rest,  and  find  a 
home  always  ready  for  them  where  they  could  indulge  in  the  dolce  far 
niente,  or  work  in  quiet,  and  yet  be  able  to  mix  with  their  fellows  if 
they  chose.  A  further  inducement  will  be  held  out  in  the  shape  of 
beautifully-laid -out  grounds,  and  two  lakes  in  or  on  which  swimming 
and  skating  will  be  obtained. 


By  the  revival  of  H.  J.  Byron's  "  Our  Boys,"  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  on  Saturday,  August  13,  the  most  popular  and  longest  lived 
comedy  of  the  times  is  once  more  before  playgoers.  At  the  present 
moment  no  recital  of  the  familiar  history  of  the  piece  is  necessary, 
beyond  a  bare  reference  to  the  date  of  the  first  production,  and  to 
the  cast  with  which  "Our  Boys "  was  originally  played.  The 
comedy,  then,  was  brought  out  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  on  January 
16,  1875,  with  Mr-  David  James  in  the  part  of  the  butterman,  whose 
"  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  "  was,  and  still  is,  so  powerful  a  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  play.  In  this  memorable  performance  Mr.  W. 
Farren  kwas  the  Sir  Geoffry  Champneys ;  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne, 
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Talbot  Champneys  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Warner,  Charles  Middlewick ;  with 
Misses   Kate   Bishop,  Amy   Roselle,     Sophia    Larkin,    and     Cicely 
Richards  in  the  feminine  roles.     In  that  cast  and  the  present  one  the 
identity  is  preserved  in  one  instance  only,  Mr.   David  James,  sound 
comedian  and  incomparable  Perkyn  Middlewick,  still  gives  interest 
and  purpose — almost   renewed  vitality — to  well  worn  dialogue  and 
familiar  scenes,  by  the  resources  of  his  many-sided  art.     The  delicate 
spirit  of    comedy    still   animates    the  inimitable    assumption ;    dis- 
coverable in  play  of  features,  inflection  of  voice,  and  happy  employ- 
ment of  gesture,  and  in  the   grasp  of   broad   outline  and  the   fine 
filtering  of  minute  details.     Though  Mr.  James  is  as  sententious  as 
ever,  or  imperturbable,  or  unctuous,  or  scathingly  shy   or  genuinely 
pathetic — as  the  mood  demands — the  delightful  spontaneity  of  his 
acting  is  as  clear  and  strong  as  though  his  Perkyn  were  in  the  first 
month  of  his  existence.     An  impersonation  of  so  many  merits  must 
ever  command  the  attention  and  applause  of  the  intelligent  playgoer, 
and  the  marked  cordiality  of  Mr.  James's  reception  on  Saturday  came, 
therefore,  with  no  sense  of  surprise.     A  miser  of  applause  could  not 
grudge  a  single  hand  from  the  generous  number  that  welcomed  and 
then  accompanied  Mr.  James  throughout.     But  surely  every   actor 
— though  he  be  a  popular  comedian,  and  can  thus  do  so  many  things 
not  permitted  of  ordinary  mortals — should  sufficiently  respect  his  art 
to  hesitate  before  destroying  the  dramatic  illusion  by  taking  a  call  in 
the  middle  of  a  scene.     Yet  Mr.  James  was  ill-advised  enough  to  do 
this  on  Saturday.     The  present   company  at  the   Criterion  are,  col- 
lectively, none   too  strong  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  piece.     A 
bright  incident  in  the  first  evening's  performance  was  the  Charles 
Middlewick  of  Mr.  Sydney  Brough — a  well-finished,  boyishly  frank, 
and  highly  natural  piece  of  work,  which  was  a  welcome  tribute  to  this 
earnest  young  actor's  progress.    There  was  just  a  touch  of  effeminacy 
here  and  there  that  struck  a  jarring  note,  and  once  or  twice   Mr. 
Brough  made  a   too  hurried  beginning  to  his  speeches ;  but  these 
were  only  slight  flaws  upon  an   an  excellent   surface.     Mr.   George 
Giddens  presented  Talbot  upon  rather  original  lines,  giving,  however, 
a  clever  and  consistent  portrayal  ;  and  Mr.   Brandon  Thomas  lent 
distinction  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  though  there  were  several  points  of  failure 
in  his  conception  and  rendering  of  the  character.     Miss  Rose  Saker 
excellently  suggested  the  animation  with  which  the  dowerless  Mary 
Melrose  casts  herself  into  the  marriage  market ;  Miss  May  Scarlett, 
though  lacking  in  ingenuous  charm,  was  fairly  capable  as  Violet,  and 
Mrs.  C.  Phelps  gave  the  comeliness  of  a  matronly  presence,  and  the 
further  graces  of  a  good  style,  to  her  sketch  of  Clarissa  Champneys. 
Miss  E.  Vining  was  the  Belinda,  an    amusing  one,  but  not  a  Cicely 
Richards. 


Mrs.  Cora  Urquhart  Brown-Potter,  the  subject  of  our  first  portrait, 
is  an  American  lady,  born  in  New  Orleans,   who  from  her  earliest 
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childhood  has  exhibited  a  natural  talent  for  recitation.  As  is  often 
the  case,  this  grew  into  a  love  for  theatricals.  Her  striking  appear- 
ance, lady-like  manner,  and  undoubted  capabilities,  as  well  as  the 
power  she  possesses  of  exhibiting  emotion  and  tenderness,  soon- 
placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of  amateur  actresses.  Mrs.  Brown-Potter 
played  the  lead  in  such  pieces  as  "  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young 
Man,"  "  The  Russian  Honeymoon,  "  &c.,  representations  of  which 
were  given  for  charitable  purposes  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,. 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  first  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  by  her  recital  of  "Ostler  Joe,"  a  poem  on  the  tendencies 
of  which  there  was  considerable  controversy  in  the  American  Press. 
On  March  30,  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  made  her  debut  on  the 
English  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  Wilkie  Collins'  play, 
"  Man  and  Wife,"  in  the  difficult  character  of  Anne  Sylvester,  and 
showed  decided  promise  that  by  study  and  perseverance  she  would 
become  a  genuine  acquisition  to  the  drama.  That  this  promise  is 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  was  shown  by  the  improvement  in  her  acting  on 
June  25,  1887,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  when  she  filled  the  role  of 
Faustine  de  Bressier,  in  "  Civil  War,"  Herman  Merivale's  adapta- 
tion of  Delpit's  "  Mdlle.  de  Bressier,"  in  which  she  gained  very 
favourable  press  notices.  Mrs.  Brown-Potter's  latest  assumption  is 
that  of  Inez,  in  Ross  Neil's  romantic  play,  "  Loyal  Love,"  a  part  in 
which  she  is  univsrsally  admitted  to  have  shown  some  of  the  highest 
qualifications  for  a  brilliant  career. 


Mr.  Rutland  Barrington's  dramatic  career  dates  back  to  the  year 
1873,  when  he  appeared  in  "  Clancart}',"  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Henry  Neville,  and  subsequently  in"  The  Two  Orphans,"  "Ticket- 
of-Leave-Man,"  "Spendthrift,"  and  several  smaller  pieces.  For  two 
years,  from  1875,  he  assisted  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  in  her  entertainment,, 
and  profited  much  by  the  various  characters  he  had  to  assume,  which* 
afforded  him  a  wide  range,  and  in  the  development  of  which  he  was 
so  much  aided  by  Mrs.  Paul,  to  whom  he  considers  he  is  indebted  for 
his  after  successes.  Since  1877  Mr.  Barrington  has  been  a  member 
of  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's  company,  and  has  taken  part  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "  Sorcerer,"  "  Pinafore," "  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and 
'•  Patience,"  and  has  played  both  the  Counsel  and  the  Learned  Judge 
in  "  Trial  by  Jury."  He  was  specially  praised  by  M.  Got,  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  m  his  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  for  his  assumption  of 
Mr.  Pennyfather.  At  the  Savoy  Theatre  Mr.  Barrington  has  made  his- 
mark  as  Lord  Mount  Ararat,  in  "  lolanthe,"  King  Hildebrand,  in 
"  Princess  Ida,"  Pooh-Bah,  in  the  "  Mikado,"  and  is  now  gaining  fresh, 
laurels  there  by  his  remarkably  clever  impersonation  of  Sir  Despard 
Murgatroyd,  in  "  Ruddigore." 


I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  on  the  i4th  of  last  month,  Mr.  Chippendale, 
who  retired  from  the  Stage  some  years  ago,  after  being  for  61  years. 
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the  servant  and  favourite  of  the  play-going  public,  was  able  to  be 
present  at  a  little  supper  party,  which  he  and  Mrs.  Chippendale  gave 
at  their  quaint  old  house  at  Camberwell.  The  occasion  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  86th  birthday,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  return  of 
which  several  friends  had  called  during  the  afternoon,  some  of  whom 
remained  to  join  in  the  little  festivity  that  was  held  later.  During  the 
entire  day  the  veteran  actor  was  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and 
though  his  health  is  feeble,  and  his  mind  a  little  impaired,  Mr. 
Chippendale  recognized  all  his  old  friends,  and  was  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  his  past  days— quoted  from  many  of  his  favourite  parts,  and 
returned  thanks  when  his  health  was  enthusiastically  drunk,  in  a  speech 
that  was  pithy,  but  marked  by  that  geniality  and  polish  that  always 
distinguished  him. 

The  eighth  issue  of"  Dramatic  Notes"  has  reached  me,  and  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  series,  and  invaluable  as  a 
book  of  reference  on  any  English  plays  of  note  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Austin  Brereton,  whose  contributions  have  so  often  enriched  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  has  compiled  "  Dramatic  Notes  ''  carefully. 
His  criticisms  on  the  plays  noticed  are  temperate  and  scholarly,  and, 
to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  it  is  embellished  by  some  artistic 
drawings  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  E.  Morant  Cox,  who  will  illustrate 
the  series  in  future.  The  full  cast  of  each  piece  is  given,  and  a  copious 
index  renders  the  information  contained  in  the  volume  easily  available. 


Signer  Campotosto  has  given  us  some  excellent  likenesses  of  some 
of  our  most  beautiful  actresses,  notably  of  Miss  Fortescue.  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  if  attention  is  drawn  to  a  very  charming 
portrait  lately  executed  by  him  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The 
resemblance  is  perfect,  and  the  work  of  artistic  excellence.  The 
subject  is  very  poetically  treated,  the  centre  figure  being  surrounded 
by  little  angels,  who  typify  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  as  a  record  of  which  it  is  worthy  to  be"  hung  in 
any  public  building.  Her  Majesty  commanded  that  the  painting 
should  be  sent  to  Windsor  for  her  inspection,  and  expressed  her 
approval  of  the  work,  as  did  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  This  clever  artist  also  has  a 
feeling  little  sketch  to  illustrate  "  Memories  "  in  the  excellent  Holiday 
Belgravia  Number.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  portraits,  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  photograph  enlarged  to  life  size  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson  as 
Galatea,  by  Van  der  Weyde,  now  on  view  at  the  American  Exhibition, 
which  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

On  the  loth  September  Miss  Mary  Anderson  will  commence  her 
season  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  with  the  production  of  "  A  Winter's 
Tale, "  in  which  she  will  double  the  parts  of  Hermione  and  Perdita,  as  she 
did  with  success  during  her  late  provincial  tour.  The  scenery  is  to 
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be  of  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  character,  and  worthy  to  be  put 
on  the  same  stage  that  has  witnessed  such  artistic  triumphs.  It  will 
be  the  work  of  such  artists  as  Messrs.  Telbin,  Hawes  Craven,  Walter 
Hann,  and  William  Perkins  ;  the  appointments  and  dresses  are  to  be 
of  the  most  costly  and  lavish  description,  regulated  by  the  most  per- 
fect taste.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Abud,  who  has  so  long  been  associated  with 
Miss  Anderson's  triumphs,  both  in  London  and  America,  will  this 
season  carry  out  both  the  stage  and  business  arrangements.  The 
caste  to  support  Miss  Anderson  will  be  as  follows :  Leontes,  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  ;  Mamillius,  Miss  Mabel  Hoare  ;  Camillo,  Mr.  J. 
Maclean;  Antigonus,  Mr.  G.  Warder ;  Cleomenes,  Mr.  A.  Lewis; 
Polixenes,  Mr.  Macklin  ;  Florizel,  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  ;  an  old  shep- 
herd, Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens  ;  Autolycus,  Mr.  Charles  Colette  ;  Paulina, 
Miss  Sophia  Eyre  :  Emilia,  Miss  H.  Deare  ;  Mopsa,  Miss  Tilbury  ; 
Dorcas,  Miss  M.  Ayrton. 


In  the  "  Revue  D'Art  Dramatique  "  of  August,  M.  F.  Lefranc  has 
an  article,  "  Le  Theatre  et  les  Jeunes  Auteurs,"  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  young  authors  who  will  write  some- 
thing for  the  Paris  stage  that  will  be  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  past.  Reviewing  the  more  immediate  ones,  he  points 
out  that  none  have  founded  a  school,  as  in  1830,  when  everyone  ranged 
himself  under  the  banner  of  Lamartine,  or  of  Victor  Hugo,  the 
classical  or  the  romantic  following.  While  regretting  that  Emile 
Angier  is  content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels,  and  admiring  the  fecundity 
of  brain  and  fertility  of  resource  of  Sardou,  he  laments  that  the  latter 
has  not  set  himself  to  produce  another  "Patrie,"  and  that  Octave 
Feuillet,  Pailleron,  the  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Vacqueric,  and  Becque, 
one  and  all  of  whom  have  made  their  distinctive  mark,  give  the  world 
nothing  afresh,  but  are  silent,  and  even  looks  upon  Dumas' 
"  Francillon  "  as  but  a  very  superior  vaudeville.  And  here  M.  Lefranc 
chides  the  young  authors  of  the  present  day  for  not  stepping  boldly 
into  the  breach  and  attacking  the  public  with  a  class  of  work  that 
shall  elevate  it,  that  shall  rouse  it  from  that  lethargy  into  which  it 
has  sunk — the  running  after  what  is  false  and  meretricious,  simply 
because  it  amuses  for  the  moment.  He  complains  that  young  authors, 
instead  of  rising  above  them,  and  drawing  them  after  themselves,  sink 
to  the  level  of  their  audience,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  present  in  France  is  mediocre,  because  it  surroundings 
are  mediocre.  Everything  is  sacrificed  to  outward  effect,  to  a 
surface  brilliancy ;  rather  than  to  be  true  to  nature  a  writer  wil 
represent  the  passions  without  any  depth  that  animate  the  Parisian 
public,  and  that  he  will  write  smartly  rather  than  wittily.  While 
admitting  that  whereas  in  former  times  it  was  for  a  cultivated  few 
who  led  public  opinion,  and  who  cculd  appreciate  good  work,  that 
authors  wrote,  whereas  now  it  is  for  the  unlettered  mass,  that  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  Mr  Lefranc  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  young 
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writer  of  our  day  will  but  devote  himself  to  producing  work  above  the 
common,  he  will  find  managers  willing  to  accept  his  production, 
and  that  the  public  will  receive  it  with  gratitude,  and  even  with 
enthusiasm. 


That  very  clever  actor  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  takes  the  reins  at  the 
Haymarket  early  in  September,  when  he  will  revive  the  successful 
play,  "  The  Red  Lamp,"  and,  to  strengthen  his  bill,  will  produce  at 
the  same  time  an  adaptation,  by  Walter  Besant  and  W.  H.  Pollock, 
of  the  one-act  poetical  play,  "  Gringoire."  It  will  be  called  "  The 
Ballad  Monger."  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  will  fill  the  title  role,  Mr. 
Brookfield  play  the  King,  and,  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear,  Miss  Marion 
Terry  the  heroine.  Though  the  pit,  for  architectural  reasons,  cannot 
be  restored,  those  who  usually  occupy  that  part  of  the  house  will  have 
a  "circle"  given  up  to  them  at  pit  prices.  "  In  the  Ranks,"  George 
R.  Sims  and  Henry  Pettitt's  excellent  play,  has  been  an  immense 
success  at  the  Surrey.  Mr.  Frank  Harvey's  "  The  World  Against 
Her"  was  much  appreciated  at  the  Grand,  and  "Passion's  Slave," 
by  John  A.  Stevens,  appeared  to  the  liking  of  the  Standard  habitues. 
4<  Shadows  of  a  Great  City"  has  achieved  a  complete  success  at  the 
Princess's,  which  is  nightly  filled  by  an  audience  that  becomes  enthu- 
.siastic  over  the  stirring  events  that  are  placed  before  them  during  the 
•evening.  "  Held  by  the  Enemy,"  that  preceded  it  there,  has,  if 
possible,  benefited  by  its  transfer  to  the  Vaudeville,  which  is  crowded 
every  evening.  As  the  success  is  likely  to  continue,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thorne  is  going  to  make  a  little  tour  with  "  Sophia  "  and  several  of 
his  original  company.  "The  Bells  of  Haslemere "  ring  merrily  at 
the  Adelphi,  where  "  House  Full  "  boards  are  constantly  displayed. 


"  Dorothy  "  is  as  bewitching  at  ever  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'st 
though  she  has  been  coquetting  for  over  three  hundred  nights.  On 
her  tercentenary  she  presented  her  admirers  with  a  pretty  souvenir,  in 
the  shape  of  likenesses  of  the  principal  performers. 


"'Devil  Caresfoot "  was  much  appreciated  at  the  Strand  during  his 
.-sojourn  there,  and  Miss  Achurch  confirmed  the  good  opinion  formed 
of  her  powers.  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  has  decided  to  become 
the  lessee,  and  revive  the  former  glories  of  the  little  house  with 
burlesque  (its  first  home,  perhaps),  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Violet 
Cameron. 


A  visit  to  "  The  Doctor,"  at  the  Globe,  will  cure  all  ills,  if  "  laughter 
"be  the  best  remedy  for  sickness,"  and,  unlike  some  medical  prac- 
titioners, this  female  physician  suits  her  fees  to  the  pockets  of  her 
patients.  The  pretty  little  Court  Theatre  is  closed,  .but  "  Dandy 
Dick,"  who  so  lately  tempted  the  Very  Rev.  Augustin  Jedd  into 
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such  malpractices,  will  shortly  renew  his  temptations  at  Toole's 
Theatre,  which  will  reopen  its  doors  to  Mr.  John  Clayton  and  his 
clever  company. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  was  obliged  to  withdraw  "  As  In  a  Looking- 
Glass  "  when  it  was  drawing  full  houses  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Her 
last  night  was  a  perfect  ovation  to  her,  and  the  highly-talented  actress 
was  presented  with  an  infinity  of  beautiful  flowers,  all  of  which  she 
sent,  with  thoughtful  kindness,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  sick  and 
weary  in  the  hospitals.  The  theatre  (Opera  Comique)  will,  in  a  few 
days,  be  re-opened  by  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens,  with  an  original  and 
powerful  society  play,  "  A  Secret  Foe,"  and  a  strong  English 
company. 


At  the  Savoy,  the  wicked  Baronet,  in  "  Ruddigore,"  still  pursues  his 
evil  courses,  and,  strange  to  say,  meets  with  approbation  for  his 
nefarious  proceedings.  The  St.  James's  is  closed  for  [the  present. 
The  Avenue  is  occupied  by  some  equine  wonders,  who  are  designated 
as  "  Equirationals,"and  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  next 
month.  The  Olympic,  at  the  time  I  write  this,  was  to  open  on  the 
2gth  August,  with  Messrs.  Carton  and  Cecil  Raleigh's  play,  "  The 
Pointsman,"  of  which  report  speaks  highly,  and  in  which  Mr.  E.  S« 
Willard,  Miss  Maud  Milton,  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  Grahame 
play  principal  parts. 


Drury  Lane  Theatre  re-opens  on  Saturday,  September  3rd,  with 
the  farcical  comedy  entitled  "  Pleasure,"  of  which  Mr.  Paul  Meritt 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  are  the  authors.  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  play  will  be  full  of  interest,  without  any  strong  sensational 
effects  in  the  shape  of  murder  or  bloodspilling,  but  that  a  grand 
situation  will  be  produced  by  the  representation  of  an  earthquake, 
the  realisation  of  which,  I  believe,  will  be  very  naturally  con- 
veyed. Miss  Alma  Murray  will  again  appear  as  the  heroine,  Miss 
Fanny  Brough  is  suited  with  the  part  of  an  American  girl.  Mr. 
Harry  Nicholls  is  excellently  fitted,  and  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  aud  Mr. 
Percy  Lyndal  are  included  in  the  cast.  While  on  the  subject  of 
Drury  Lane,  I  may  mention  that  having  noticed  an  article  in  a 
journal  that  has  already  suffered  for  its  unguarded  statements,  in 
which  Drury  Lane  headed  the  list  of  theatres  that  would  be  unsafe 
in  case  of  any  panic  arising,  I  determined  to  ascertain  what  were 
really  the  means  of  ready  exit,  and  this  is  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gations. I  found  that  the  theatre  possesses  altogether  seventeen 
exits  opening  immediately  on  to  the  street,  eleven  of  which  exits  are 
available  from  the  auditorium  and  six  from  the  stage.  With  regard 
to  the  stalls,  instead  of  the  occupants  being  obliged  to  go  down 
some  19  steps,  along  a  tunnel,  and  up  some  other  19  steps  ;  in  less 
than  ten  paces  from  the  stalls  on  the  o.p.  side  there  are  two  wide 
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exits  into  Russell  Street,  and  on  the  prompt  side  13  paces  lead  to 
a  wide  door  opening  into  Vinegar  Yard  alongside  the  theatre.  Then 
as  to  the  dress  circle,  the  writer  of  the  article  has  clearly  forgotten 
that  besides  the  two  large  doors  in  separate  passages  on  either 
side  which  would  rapidly  discharge  the  occupants  of  the  circle  and 
boxes  without  their  entering  the  vestibule  at  all — instead  of  there 
being  only  one  exit  from  the  dress  circle  there  are  actually  six. 
For  the  pit  there  are  four  exits.  As  to  the  doors  being  narrow,  they 
are  large  and  broad  in  almost  all  cases,  and  are  invariably  capable 
of  being  opened  by  merely  turning  a  handle  when  the  performance  is 
going  on.  As  to  the  barriers,  they  are  so  constructed  as  only  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  those  entering  the  theatre,  the  slightest  push 
throws  them  back  for  those  wishing  to  leave  it.  As  to  the  bannisters, 
they  are  made  of  wood,  but  of  wood  so  hard  and  so  thick  that  I 
should  not  like  to  have  to  wait  for  my  dinner,  if  I  were  hungry,  until 
I  could  set  one  alight.  Then  again  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  is 
isolated  from  any  other  buildings,  and  on  every  side  opens  at  once 
into  thoroughfares.  I  only  wish  that  all  the  theatres  in  London 
were  as  safe  as  Drury  Lane. 


Mr.  Austin  Brereton  commences  his  tour  with  "  The  Red  Lamp" 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Birmingham,  on  the  5th  September, 
with  the  following  cast : — Paul  Demetrius,  Mr.  Charles  Fabert ; 
Allen  Villiers,  Mr.  Henry  Dana  ;  Ivan  Zazzulic,  Mr.  Edward 
Lennex ;  General  Morakoff,  Mr.  H.  Murray-Innes ;  Kertch,  Mr. 
Esnest  Cosham ;  Prince  Alexis  Valerian,  Mr.  Eille  Norwood ;  Olga 
Morakoff  Miss  Le  Bert ;  Felise,  Miss  Mary  Jocelyn  ;  and  Princess 
Claudia  Morakoff,  Mrs.  Austin  Brereton.  Mr.  Frank  Emery  will  be 
Mr.  Brereton's  stage-manager,  and  the  tour  is  at  present  arranged  to 
extend  over  some  sixteen  weeks. 


In  New  York  things  dramatic  are  again  beginning  to  make  a  move, 
some  seven  or  eight  theatres  having  re-opened  their  doors  about  the 
middle  of  August.  At  Niblo's  Garden  "  Lagardere,"  a  version  of  the 
"  Dukes's  Motto,"  was  produced,  with  ballets  and  grand  spectacular 
effects  by  the  Kiralfy  brothers,  who  have  had  all  the  scenery  painted 
in  Italy  ;  the  Lyceum  with  "  The  Highest  Bidder,"  and  E.  H.  Sothern 
as  Jack  Hammerton,  the  character  in  which  he  has  gained  much 
kudos.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  to  open  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  with  a  new  play 
(not  yet  named)  by  Charles  Coghlan  on  September  19.  The  "  Jersey 
Lily "  has  given  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  idea  of  reviving 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  the  stage  of  her  theatre  was  found  to  be  un- 
suited  for  it,  and  it  would  have  cost  nearly  ^"5,000  to  mount  properly. 
An  adaptation  of  Rider  Haggard's  "  She"  has  created  quite  a  furore 
in  San  Francisco. 
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Since  the  close  of  his  season  at  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has 
been  enjoying  a  holiday  in  Scotland.  On  August  the  22nd,  with  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  and  the  rest  of  his  company,  he  commenced  his  tour  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  to  remain  two  weeks. 
After  that  the  following  are  the  dates  of  the  towns  : — Royalty  Theatre, 
Glasgow,  from  September  5,  two  weeks  ;  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester, 
from  September  19,  two  weeks  ;  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  from 
October  3,  two  weeks  ;  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  N.Y.,  from  Nov.  7, 
five  weeks ;  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from 
December  13,  two  weeks  ;  M'Vicker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  111.,  from 
December  26,  four  weeks  ;  Boston  Theatre,  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
January  23,  1888,  four  weeks  ;  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  N.Y.,  from 
February  20,  five  weeks.  I  wish  him  and  all  every  success,  health, 
and  happiness  during  their  absence  from  us,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
welcome  them  again  among  us  next  April,  when  Mr.  Irving  purposes 
to  open  at  his  own  theatre. 

New  plays    produced,    and    important  revivals,    in    London    and  the 
Provinces,  from  July  20,  1887,  to  August  18,  1887: — 
(Revivals  are  marked  thus.*) 

LONDON : 
July       25*    "The   Colonel,"   comedy  in   three  acts,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Comedy. 
„    27*     "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  play  in  five  acts,  by  MM.  Scribe    and 

Legouv6.     French  Plays — Lyceum. 
,,         27*     "  Fe*dora,"  play  in  four  acts,  by  M.  Victorian  Sardou.     French 

Plays — Lyceum. 
"         28       "  The  Bells  of  Haslemere,"  new  and  original  drama  in  four  acts. 

by  Henry  Pettitt  and  Sydney  Grundy.     Adelphi. 
,,         30*     "  Phddre,"    tragedy    by    Racine    (Act    II.)      French    Plays — 

Lyceum. 
»        3°*     "  Jean-Marie,"  play  in  one  act,  by  M.  AndrtS  Theuriet.     French 

Plays — Lyceum . 
i<       ^o*    « La  Dame  aux  Camelias,   by    M.    Alexandre    Dumas,    fils. 

(Acts  IV.  and  V.)     French  Plays — Lyceum. 
August    i*     "  Passion's  Slave,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  John  A.   Stevens, 

Strand. 
„         6*     "  Devil  Caresfoot,"  play    in    four  acts,   adapted  from    Rider 

Haggard's    novel,     "  Dawn,"    first    produced  at  Vaudeville 

matinee,  July  12.     Standard. 
,,        ii       "  The  Quack,"  farcical  comedy  in  three   acts,  adaptation   from 

"  Von  Moser,"  by  Louis  Honig.     Royalty. 
•'         13       "  Loyal    Love,"    romantic    play    in    four  acts,  by   Ross   Neil. 

Gaiety. 
„         1 8      "  The  Royal  Mail,''  drama  in  four  acts  and  prologue,  by  author 

of  "  A  Dark  Secret."    Standard. 

PROVINCES  : 

July       25       "The   Mark  of  Cain,"  new  and   original   melodrama    in  five 
acts,  by  Fred.  Jarman.     New  Prince  of  Wales's,  Greenwich. 
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August     i*     "The  Queen  of  Connaught,'1  revised  version  by  R.  Buchanan. 

Prince  of  Wales's,  Salford. 
,,         i       "  Lucky  Star,"  new  and   original   drama,   by  George   Comer. 

Theate  Royal,  Darlington. 
„         i       "  The   Fugitive,"   new  and  original   drama   by    Tom   Craven- 

Alhambra  Theatre,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
„       15       "The   Game    of  Life,''  new  and   original    melodrama    in  five 

acts   and  five  tableaux,   by    W.   Howell-Poole,  Royal   Court 

Theatre,  Liverpool. 
„       15       "  Pepita,"  new  and  original  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  composed 

by  Charles   Lecocq,  the  libretto  adapted  from  the   French  of 

MM.  Duru  and  Chivot,  by  "  Mostyn  Tedde."     New  Prince  of 

Wales's,  Greenwich. 

PARIS  : 

There  have  been  no  fresh  productions  of  importance  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  revivals  have  been  such  as  not  to  require  notice. 


A    Woman's   Song  ! 

She  took  her  song  to  beauty's  side, 
Where  riches  are,  and  pomp,  and  pride. 
There  in  the  world,  amidst  the  crowd 
She  found  out  hearts  by  sorrow  bow'd. 
Then  midst  a  dream  of  lights  and  dress 
She  saw  the  pain  of  loneliness. 
Her  voice's  magic  held  a  tear, 
She  made  the  weary  ones  draw  near  ; 
And  all  the  passions  of  the  throng 
Were  melted  into  peace  by  song  ! 

She  took  her  song  along  the  street, 
And  hushed  the  beat  of  passing  feet  ; 
And  tired  toilers  stopped  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  music  at  her  will. 
She  sang  of  rest  to  weary  feet, 
Of  sea-moan,  and  of  meadow-sweet  ; 
Her  voice's  pleading  stilled  the  stir, 
And  little  children  wept  with  her, 
So  all  their  hate,  and  grief,  and  pain 
She  softened  into  love  again. 

She  took  her  song  to  those  who  rest 

Safe  in  the  clasp  of  nature's  breast, 

Amidst  the  graves,  along  the  shore, 

Wash'd  with  salt  tears  of  nevermore  ! 

And  then  she  sang,  How  Long!  How  Long! 

Before  we  hear  that  perfect  song, 

That  angel  hymn  !    That  mystic  strain, 

When  those  who  lov'd  shall  love  again, 

When  life's  long  trouble  shall  be  blest 

With  music  of  Eternal  Rest  !  C. 
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I  will  chide  no  breather  in  this  world,  but  myself  :  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

As  You  LIKE  IT. — ACT  III.,  SCENE  II. 

MISS    JANET    ACHURCH 


FROM    A.   PHOTOGRAPH    SPECIALLY   TAKEN    FOR    "  THE   THEATRE  "    BY    BARRAUD, 
263,    OXFORD    STREET,    W. 
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Some  Recollections  of  Ballad 
Opera. 

BY    GODFREY    TURNER. 

EXCEPT  for  the  occasional  galvanising  of  such  trite  and  out- 
worn pieces  as  "The  Waterman"  and  "The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  much  mutilated  to  suit  modern  exigencies  and  personal 
requirements,  the  old-fashioned  English  form  of  entertainment,  corre- 
sponding in  a  way  to  the  equally  old-fashioned  vaudeville  of  the 
French  stage,  has  seldom  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  footlights  in  our 
generation.  Yet  there  were  frequent  performances  of  ballad-opera 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  is  but  a  month  or  two  since,  in  one  of  my  recent 
series  of  First  Night  reminiscences,  I  glanced,  but  only  glanced,  at  a 
genuine  revival  of  "  Love  in  a  Village  "  at  the  Princess's,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Maddox.  How  long  ago  this  representation 
was  given  I  cannot  exactly  say.  Of  course  I  might  hunt  up  the 
date  easily  enough,  and  give  a  cut-and-dry  copy  of  the  cast ;  but  I 
have  a  fancy,  when  indulging  in  reminiscences,  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  reminiscent.  Now  and  then,  it  is  competent  for  me, 
perhaps,  to  compare  notes  with  some  old  "  pal  " — I  love  that  Gipsy 
word,  which  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  brother  " — and  so 
to  refresh  a  memory  not  altogether  undeciduous  ;  but  as  for  reading 
up  my  subject,  or  pottering  among  playbills  of  the  past,  far  from 
me  be  such  pitiful  pedantry ;  nor  in  this  particular  case  do  I  find 
many  whose  memories  match  my  own,  or  would  add  much  to  my  small 
personal  store  of  unadulterated  gossip.  One  bright  particular 
exception  might  indeed  be  named  if  I  were  by  any  means  sure 
that  he,  the  first  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  stage 
in  his  time,  and  the  possessor  of  a  dramatic  library  which  is 
absolutely  unrivalled,  would  be  pleased  that  I  should  name  him. 

NEW  SERIES. — VOL.   X.  O 
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He  will  take  my  thanks,  nevertheless,  and  the  thanks  of  those  kindly 
readers  who  may  haply  penetrate  the  thin  veil  I  have  cast  over  his 
identity.  For  myself  I  can  claim  only  to  speak  of  two  long  distant 
evenings  fixed  in  my  mind  as  veritable  symposia  of  genuine  English 
ballad-opera;  but  my  friend,  from  the  abundance  of  his  own  superior 
memory,  enables  me  to  enrich  those  recollections  with  a  few 
personal  remarks.* 

So  long  ago  was  the  performance  of  "  Love  in  a  Village  "  at  the 
Princess's  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  survivor  of  a  capital  cast 
has  not  been  able  to  fix  the  definite  date,  or  to  supply  much 
information  regarding  her  fellow  performers,  of  whom  I  remember 
but  a  few.  I  have  an  impression,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that 
the  tuneful  Mrs.  Wood  was  one.  Her  husband,  whose  manly  tenor 
voice  had  a  robustness  sufficient  to  give  him  appropriate  force  in 
the  character  of  Hawthorn,  was  one  of  the  male  performers  whom 
I  best  remember.  The  Jolly  Miller  song,  as  he  sang  it,  half  behind 
the  scenes,  making  a  splendidly  effective  entrance  on  a  phrase 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  verse,  rings  in  my  ears  now. 
Hawthorn  should  by  rights,  I  think,  be  a  baritone  part ;  but  Wood 
was  far  better  warranted  in  the  assumption  than  was  Mario  in 
undertaking  a  transposed  version  of  Don  Giovanni.  The  real  tenor 
part  in  "  Love  in  a  Village  "  is  that  of  young  Meadows,  who  goes 
to  Justice  Woodcock's  house  in  the  disguise  of  a  gardener ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  Allen,  the  best  Amiens 
in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  only  Balthazar  worthy  to  be  named 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Isaac  Bickerstaffs  "Love  in  a  Village  "  was  revived  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Maddox,  on  Monday,  I4th  November,  1848. 
But  Charles  Braham  was  the  Hawthorn  on  that  occasion.  This  fact  was  soon  un- 
earthed. I  turned  to  E.  L.  Blanchard's  invaluable  "  History  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  " 
in  the  "Era"  Almanack  of  1876  (why  are  not  these  histories  reprinted  in  a  little 
volume  ?)  and  there  found:  "A  revival  of  'Love  in  a  Village,'  with  Mr.  Charles 
Braham  as  Hawthorn,  attracted  some  attention  in  November  (1848).  The  pantomime 
was  '  Bluff  King  Hal.'  "  To  confirm  this  I  went  to  my  file  of  the  Sunday  Times — given 
me  by  my  old  friend,  Stirling  Coyne — and  thereto  my  astonishment  in  the  first  theatrical 
paper  of  the  day  I  found  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  which  dates  as  far  back  as  Covent  Garden, 
1762,  boldly  criticised  as  a  new  opera..  He  says  :  "  The  opera  of  '  Love  in  a  Village  '  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  a  young  but  unknown  composer  whose  talent  has  been  discovered 
and  brought  before  the  public  by  the  manager.  It  contains  some  pretty  arias  in  the 
English  style,  which  bear  a  floating  resemblance  to  some  melodies  not  unfamiliar  to  our 
ear.  Mr.  Charles  Braham,  in  the  character  of  the  sporting  squire,  Hawthorn,  sang  a 
cabaletta  in  praise  of  '  His  Dog  and  his  Gun,'  which  is  likely  to  become  popular,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  the  charming  romanza,  '  We  all  Love  a  Pretty  Girl  under  the  Rose,'  be 
not  fcund  upon  every  barrel  organ  in  the  metropolis  before  another  month.  We  strongly 
recommend  all  those  who  have  not  seen  this  novelty  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Princess's  Theatre.  We  understand  that  the  same  young  composer,  who  has  favoured 
the  town  with  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  is  engaged  on  another  ope) a,  to  be  called  '  The  Lord 
of  the  Manor,'  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  equally  successful  with  his  late  work."  Mr. 
J.  M.  Levy  must  have  been  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times  about  that  time.  I  wonder  what 
he  said  to  the  enthusiastic  critic  in  the  morning  !  —  C.  S. 
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as  a  predecessor  of  Mr.  John   Robertson   in   "  Much  Ado    about 
Nothing"   (the  next  at  a  long  interval  being  Mr.  Caulfield,  who 
married  Miss   Mattley,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre),  sang  the  part 
very  sweetly.      There  is,  indeed,   a  second   tenor  in  "  Love  in  a 
Village,"  to  wit  Eustace,  the  lover  of  Lucinda.     Had  it  not  been  for 
the  peculiar  vigour  which  was   thrown    into    the  character  of  the 
careless  country  gentleman,  Hawthorn,  by  Wood,  there  might  thus 
have  been  a  surfeit  of  tenor  music  in  the  Princess's  representation 
of  "  Love  in  a  Village."     But  Wood's  tenor  notes  were  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  and,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries  endued  with  voices 
of  that  register,  he  abjured  the  falsetto.     Musically,  everything  was 
perfect  at  the   Princess's  in  those  old  days.      The  orchestra  was 
conducted  by  an   accomplished  musician   named  Chambers,    who 
edited  The  Dramatic  and  Musical  Review,  in  which  excellent  little 
journal  I,  when  a  boy,  fleshed  my  maiden  pen.     Chambers  inclined 
strongly  towards   the    classic,    and    was   especially   noted    for   the 
learned   quality  of  his    entr'acte    music ;   inasmuch   as  I  can   well 
remember  a   certain  satirical    quatrain    of  the  genus  epigram,  de- 
signed for  the  merciless  demolition  of  an  unfortunate  critic,  who, 
under  a  rash   mistake,   had  foolishly  censured   Mr.  Chambers   for 
enlivening  an  interval  in  a  classical  play  "  with  a  positive  jig,"  the 
jig  being  an  allegro  from  a  symphony  by  Haydn.     The  choruses, 
too,  during  the  whole  of  that  memorable   period,  when   Madame 
Sala  and  her  ever  ready  son,  Mr.  Wynne,  were  in  authority,  were 
always  irreproachable.      Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  "  Love  in  a 
Village "  was   sung,   played,   and  accompanied    throughout    to   a 
marvel.     The  scene  of  the  statute-fair,  plundered  right  and  left  by 
Flotowforhis  "polka  in  four  acts,"  entitled   "Martha,"  was  acted 
and     sung    throughout    admirably.       The    Carter's   solo,    "  Gee-o- 
Dobbin,"  was  rewarded  by  an  encore  ;  and  the  chorus,  "  Men  and 
Maids,"  with  which  the  act  terminates,  had  likewise  to  be  repeated. 
Granby,    an    actor  of  the   Hartley   school  of  old  men,   but   more 
distinctly   marked  and    individual  than    Hartley,  gave   the   proper 
gouty   techiness   to    Justice   Woodcock,    and   acted    well    up    to 
Hawthorn's  song,   "We  All  Love  a  Pretty  Girl,  under  the  Rose." 
But  the  well-matched  pair  of  gems,  Keeley  and  his  inimitable  wife, 
would  have  carried  the  piece  had  all  the  rest  been  weak-backed.     I 
have  spoken  in  the  highest  praise  I  could   muster,  but  not  high 
enough,  of  the  little  lady's  Madge,  and  especially  of  her  ballad,  with 
the  bitterly  self-reproachful  words,  "  O,  the  fool,  the  silly,  silly  fool," 
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followed  by  the  passionate  burst  of  sorrow,  as  contrasting  forcibly 
with  the  rustic  Don  Juan's  ditty,  "  A  Plague  o'  these  Women,  they 
make  such  a  pother,"  sung  by  Keeley,  as  Hodge,  with  edifying 
unction.  It  was  Leigh  Hunt's  opinion,  one  that  I  have  often  heard 
from  his  own  lips,  that  the  term  "  Born  Comedian  "  applied  equally 
to  husband  and  wife.  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  "  Love  in  a 
Village"  without  mentioning  a  little  fact  of  no  actual  importance, 
but  of  some  slight  interest  for  playgoers.  It  was  in  the  part  of 
Hawthorn  that  Paul  Bedford  made  his  first  appearance  in  London. 
This  was  in  November,  1824.  May  it  be  that  I  was  mistaken  ere- 
while,  though  I  think  not,  in  dubbing  Hawthorn  arbitrarily  a  baritone 
part  ?  Paul  Bedford  held  the  position  of  first  tenor  at  Dublin, 
before  he  came  to  Drury  Lane,  sixty-three  years  ago  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  as  a  tenor  that  he  sang  the  Hawthorn  music. 

"  The  Waterman  "  has  generally  been  a  show-piece  for  fashion- 
able tenors,  and  it  has  served  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  uncommonly  well 
throughout  his  long  career,  which  I,  for  one,  can  trace  from  its 
commencement. 

Braham,  whom  I  remember  only  in  his  declining  powers,  was 
the  first  Tom  Tug  who  introduced  into  the  part  "  The  Bay  of 
Biscay,"  a  song  which,  constantly  attributed  to  Dibdin  though  it 
has  been  and  still  very  often  is,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Dibdin  or  "  The  Waterman  "  either,  having,  in  fact,  been  written 
by  Andrew  Cherry,  author  of  "  The  Soldier's  Daughter,"  set  to 
music  by  John  Davy,  and  first  sung  by  Charles  Incledon,  in 
a  piece  called  "Spanish  Dollars;  or,  The  Priest  of  the  Parish." 
What  connection  can  be  imagined  between  Biscayan  tempests 
and  trim-built  cockney  wherries  none  but  a  tenor  vocalist  in 
want  of  a  good,  showy  song  could  venture  to  say.  All  who 
have  played  Tom  Tug  since  Bra  ham's  day  have  followed  him  in 
singing  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay "  :  for  example,  Wood,  Wilson, 
Harrison,  Templeton,  and  Josh  Anderson,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Madame  Vestris,  he  having  married  her  sister,  Josephine  Bartolozzi, 
also  a  vocalist.  In  addition  to  the  long  list  of  regular  tenors  who 
have  Tom  Tugged  in  their  time  should  be  mentioned  Edmund 
Kean,  who  played  the  part  for  his  benefit,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the 
year  1822,  singing  all  the  original  songs,  but  not  "The  Bay  of 
Biscay."  Harley  was  the  Robin  of  that  occasion,  as  likewise  of  a 
later  time,  when  Braham  played  Tom  Tug  for  his  benefit,  Miss  Love 
being  the  Wilhelmina.  It  was  then  that  Braham  introduced  "  The 
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Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  stamped  it  as  thenceforward  one  of  "  The 
Waterman  "  properties.  No  one  who  remembers  the  neat  crisp 
drollery  which  Harley  was  wont  to  throw  into  the  part  of  a  rural 
dandy  will  need  telling  that  he  was  the  best  Robin  who  ever 
hopped  on  the  stage ;  nor  should  I  be  far  wrong  in  pronouncing 
Mrs.  Charles  Jones  the  best  Mrs.  Bundle.  Most  of  the  famous 
songstresses  have  made  their  mark  in  the  coquettish  Wilhelmina. 

A  favourite  ballad-opera  of  my  youth  was  "The  Quaker,"  in  which 
Leffler,  as  Steady,  was,  in  his  time,  without  a  peer.  It  was  tried 
with  great  success  during  the  operatic  seasons  of  the  Surrey  many 
years  ago.  "  Grand  opera  "  in  English  was  here  essayed  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Henri  Drayton  and  Miss  Susanna  Lowe,  his  pupil, 
and  subsequently  his  wife.  Both  were  excellent  singers,  and  well- 
grounded  musicians.  He  wrote  songs  of  considerable  merit,  words 
and  music  too.  One  of  these  compositions  was  called  "  The  Artist's 
Dream,"  and  was  sung  by  him  at  the  festivals  of  the  old  Reunion 
Club,  a  social  institution  of  pleasant  memories.  I  do  not  think 
either  Mr.  Drayton  or  Miss  Lowe  took  part  in  ballad-opera,  strictly 
so  called,  though  I  cannot  help  identifying  that  species  of  enter- 
tainment with  their  period  at  the  Surrey.  I  call  to  mind  one 
evening  signalised  by  two  first  appearances,  each  in  a  different 
opera.  The  first  was  that  of  Mr.  Donald  King,  an  excellent  tenor 
singer,  who  made  his  bow  to  a  London  audience  as  Captain 
Macheath  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  has  since  taught  singing 
with  notable  success.  Unless  my  memory  plays  traitor,  Mr.  King 
performed  Macheath  in  a  full  beard,  which  was  an  anachronism  if 
he  really  did  such  a  thing.  In  all  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  representations,  there  should  be  a  strict  managerial  despotism 
regarding  the  use  of  the  razor.  Macheath  with  a  moustache  is  bad 
enough,  though  not  worse  than  a  Charles  Surface  similarly  handi- 
capped, a  monstrosity  too  common  in  these  times. 

Ballad-opera,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  is  a  thing  apart  from 
drama  with  ballads  in  it.  "My  Love  is  like  the  Red,  Red  Rose," 
and  a  song  or  two  besides  do  not  make  an  opera  ;  so  I  discriminate 
between  the  musical  plays,  such  as  "Guy  Mannering"  or  "  Rob 
Roy,"  and  true,  genuine  ballad-opera,  of  which  I  have  heard  very 
little.  "  The  Farmer "  I  never  saw,  though  I  believe  O'Keefe's 
musical  drama,  with  its  splendid  song,  "  Ere  Round  the  Huge  Oak," 
has  been  played  in  my  time.  Nor  on  the  whole  should  I  feel 
disposed  to  recognise  this  as  belonging  to  the  class  now  almost 
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extinct.  Rooke,  Barnett,  and  others  wrote  English  operas  which 
have  delighted  my  childhood,  and  which  I  should  like  to  see  revived, 
though  there  is  small  chance,  I  fancy,  of  revival  for  "The  Mountain 
Sylph  "  and  "  Amilie  ;  or,  The  Love  Test."  Now  and  then  we  have 
a  lame  march-out  of  some  play  with  a  glee  and  a  few  songs  and 
duets  by  Bishop ;  but  that  is  not  ballad-opera,  according  to  my 
idea.  One  of  the  old  school,  who  was  an  aged  man  when  I  was  a 
little  boy,  and  whom  I  used  often  to  see,  was  Whittaker.  His 
ballads,  brimming  with  melody  and  heartiness,  were  the  last  of  their 
kind.  Mr.  Donald  King's  first  appearance  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
was  followed,  the  same  evening,  by  another,  that  of  Mr.  Hime,  who 
chose  for  the  eventful  occasion  the  part  of  Lubin  in  "The  Quaker." 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  this  little 
piece  should  ever  be  represented  again.  Quakerism  itself  is  an 
extinct  form.  There  is  a  Society  of  Friends ;  and  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  long  may  it  flourish  as  a  useful  check  on  Jingoism  !  But  its 
members  for  the  most  part  have  set  aside  the  distinctions  of  attire, 
the  peculiarities  of  gesture,  and  the  mannerisms  of  speech.  Broad 
brims  and  mob  caps  have  quite  gone  out.  Thee-ing  and  thou-ing 
we  never  hear.  When  Mr.  Leffler,  as  Steady,  folded  his  hands 
before  him,  raised  himself  on  his  toes,  and  chanted  forth  "  Verily- 
humph "  in  a  nasal  singsong,  there  was  still  supposed  to  be 
Quakerism  in  some  corners  of  the  land ;  and,  to  be  sure,  "  When 
the  Lads  of  the  Village  "  was  a  pretty  and  always  acceptable  song, 
if  sung  as  Leffler  knew  well  how  to  sing  it.  The  delightful  ballad, 
"I  locked  up  all  my  Treasure,"  fell  to  the  new-comer,  Mr.  Hime, 
as  Lubin.  He  did  not  exactly  please  me,  I  must  say,  for  he  had  a 
throaty  sort  of  a  voice,  mounting  now  and  then  into  the  head.  I 
remember  him  afterwards  at  the  Cyder  Cellars  and  similar  night 
haunts  of  the  coarse  old  time,  where  he  obliged  the  company  with 
sentimental  songs  of  his  own  composition.  They  were  all  of  the 
axiomatic  description,  one  of  them,  if  I  remember  rightly,  being 
"  Look  always  on  the  Sunny  Side."  With  Mr.  Hime  as  Lubin  I 
should  have  taken  my  leave  of  ballad-opera  had  not  the  much- 
mutilated  "  Beggar's  Opera "  and  "  The  Waterman  "  still  kept 
afloat.  Is  it  not  strange  to  see  how  completely  the  original 
motive  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  all  its  fierce,  terrible  satire  and 
misanthropy,  has  passed  into  oblivion  ?  Just  as  with  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  the  spite,  the  savagery,  the  ill-nature,  the  wondrous  genius 
are  forgotten,  while  the  amusement  alone  remains  ! 
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The    Drama    During   the 
Commonwealth. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  HUDSON,  F.R.Hisr.S. 

HE  great  struggle  between  Puritanism  and  the  Stage  had 
-*-  been  going  on  for  many  years  before  the  adherents  of  the 
former  were  able  to  put  their  opposition  into  any  dangerously 
practical  form.  The  attack,  commenced  by  Stephen  Gasson  as 
early  as  1580,  had  been  followed  up  by  many  wild  and  learned 
treatises,  and  had  culminated  in  the  ponderous  Histrio-mastix  of 
William  Prynne — perhaps  the  most  monstrous  volume  ever  issued 
from  the  English  Press.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  political 
difficulties  between  King  and  Parliament  passed  into  an  acute 
phase  that  theoretic  disapproval  developed  into  practical  efforts  at 
destruction.  Puritanism  then  gained  the  power  to  make  its  voice 
heard  and  its  influence  felt,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Stage 
was  made  to  realise  that  it  was  vain  to  look  for  quarter  from  its 
ancient  foe. 

The  spirit  of  hatred  at  first  found  vent  in  temporary  restraints. 
When  the  plague  was  raging  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1636 
theatrical  amusements  were  suppressed  for  a  time,  because  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  "  dangerous  assemblies  of  the 
people."  This  proclamation  apparently  remained  in  force  till  the 
early  months  of  the  following  year,  and  its  provisions  were 
virtually  renewed  when  the  plague  made  its  re-appearance  in  1640. 
By  the  ordinance  issued  on  the  nth  of  September  in  that  year 
players  were  "  required  and  commanded  for  six  months  to  shut  up 
their  play-houses  and  not  to  exercise  or  play  in  any  of  them  or  in 
any  other  place  within  the  City  or  suburbs  of  London  till  it  shall 
please  God  to  cease  the  infection."  How  long  this  "order  to  sup- 
press the  players,"  as  it  was  called,  remained  in  force  we  do  not 
know,  but  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1642,  the  alarming  condition  of 
the  political  world  was  made  use  of  as  an  excuse  for  another 
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"ordinance  .  .  .  concerning  stage-plays."  After  referring 
to  the  "  distressed  estate  of  Ireland  "  and  the  "  distracted  estate 
of  England,"  which,  together,  called  "  for  all  possible  means  to 
appease  and  avert  the  wrath  of  God,"  this  ordinance  goes  on  to- 
declare  that  "  while  these  sad  causes  and  set-times  of  humiliation 
do  continue,  public  stage-plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne."  In 
1647  another  ordinance  was  published  "  to  suppress  stage-plays 
and  interludes  ;"  and  since  even  this  was  not  altogether  effectual  in 
compassing  the  end  in  view,  it  was  followed  up  by  an  Act  declar- 
ing all  players  to  be  rogues,  authorising  the  demolition  of  galleries 
seats,  and  boxes  in  theatres,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
the  players,  the  fining  of  spectators,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
money  taken  at  any  performance.  This  was  meant  to  be  the 
death-stroke — the  final  blow  which  should  leave  Puritanism- 
victorious  upon  the  field. 

Was  it  so  ?  Fortunately  it  was  not.  It  is  quite  true  that  to  all 
appearance  the  Stage  was  crushed.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  policy  of 
destruction  was  so  far  successful  that  the  theatres  were  closed,  and 
public  performances  of  plays  ceased.  But,  nevertheless,  the  spirit 
of  dramatic  art  was  kept  alive — nevertheless,  in  one  way  or 
another,  means  were  found  to  elude  the  stringent  regulations  of 
the  Puritan  Government.  It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary vitality  of  the  theatre  that,  during  the  thirteen  years  of 
Puritan  ascendancy,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  persecution  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  though  trodden  down,  it  could  not  be 
destroyed. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  struggle  between  liberty  and  authority 
an  attempt  was  made  to  continue  stage  representations  in  their 
ordinary  form,  care  only  being  taken  to  keep  them  as  private  as 
possible.  The  winter  of  1647-8  was  the  season  of  this  courageous 
effort ;  the  scene  of  action  was  the  cockpit.  For  a  short  time  all 
went  well  ;  but  one  day,  during  a  performance  of  Fletcher's 
"  Bloody  Brother,"  a  party  of  Parliamentary  soldiers  surprised 
the  actors,  and  carried  them  off  to  prison  in  their  stage  clothes.. 
Undismayed  by  this  treatment,  however,  they  continued  to. 
perform  occasionally  in  private  after  the  King's  death,  and  were 
sometimes  invited  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  where  they  gave 
entertainments,  and  sometimes  even  enabled,  by  means  of  bribes, 
to  perform  at  the  Red  Bull.  Holland  House,  Kensington,  was 
one  of  their  particular  places  of  resort ;  and  here  "  the  nobility  and 
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gentry  who  met  (but  in  no  great  numbers)  used  to  make  a  sum  for 
them  " — in  other  words,  a  collection — "  each  giving  a  broad  piece 
or  the  like."*  But  there  was  little  peace  for  the  poor  players. 
The  Red  Bull  performances,  in  spite  of  the  bribes,  were  some- 
times disturbed  by  soldiers,  and  the  actors  "  not  only  strip'd,  but 
many  times  imprisoned,  till  they  paid  such  Ransom,  as  the 
Souldiers  would  impose  upon  them."t 

Meanwhile  the  dramatic  spirit  found  expression  in  another 
way.  Under  various  pretences — as  that  "  of  rope  dancing  or  the 
like  " — large  numbers  of  people,  especially  of  the  lower  orders, 
were  brought  together  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  farces,  or 
"  drols,"  as  they  were  called,  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
comic  portions  of  different  plays,  taken  out  of  their  contexts,  and 
left  to  stand  alone.  These  exhibitions  sometimes  took  place 
at  fairs,  sometimes  in  halls  and  taverns,  sometimes  on  "  mounte- 
banck's  stages,  at  Charing  Cross,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
other  places."  A  collection  of  these  "drols"  ("written  I  know 
not  when,  by  several  Persons,  I  know  not  who  "),  was  after- 
wards  made  by  Francis  Kirkman,  a  bookseller,  who,  in  the  preface, 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  gives  the  following  interesting 
particulars  : — 

"The  most  part  of  these  Pieces  were  written  by  such  Penmen  as 
were  known  to  be  the  ablest  Artists  that  ever  this  Nation  produced, 
by  Name,  Shake-spear,  Fletcher,  Johnson,  Shirley,  and  oihers  ;  and 
these  Collections  are  the  very  Souls  of  their  writings,  if  the  witty  part 
thereof  may  be  so  termed  :{  And  the  other  small  Pieces  composed  by 
several  other  Authors  are  such  as  have  been  of  great  fame  in  this  last 
Age.  When  the  publique  Theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  Actors 
forbidden  to  present  us  with  any  of  their  Tragedies,  because  we  had 
enough  of  that  in  earnest,  and  Comedies,  because  the  Vices  of  the 
Age  were  too  lively  and  smartly  represented ;  then  all  we  could  divert 
our  selves  with  were  these  humours  and  pieces  of  Plays,  which,  pass- 
ing under  the  Name  of  a  merry,  conceited  Fellow,  called  Bottom  the 
Weaver,  Simpleton  the  Smith,  John  Swabber,  or  some  such  Title, 
were  only  allowed  us,  and  that  but  by  stealth  too  .  .  .  and  these 


*  "  Historia  Histrionica,"  1699.  I  quote  from  the  reprint  in  Dodsley's  "Old 
English  Plays,"  1876,  vol.  xv. 

t  Kirkman  in  his  Preface  to  "The  Wits  ;  or,   Sport  upon  Sport,"  1673. 

J  The  first  "  drol  "  in  this  collection  is  entitled  "  The  Bouncing  Knight  ;  or,  the 
Robber  rob'd,"  and  contains  the  famous  marauding  expedition  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  and 
his  friends.  Similarly,  we  have  the  episode  of  Bottom  the  Weaver  (wherein  Puck 
figures  under  the  unfamiliar  title  of  "  Pugg  "). 
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being  all  that  was  permitted  us,  great  was  the  confluence  of  the 
Auditors ;  and  these  small  things  were  as  profitable  and  as  great 
get-pennies  to  the  Actors  as  any  of  our  late  famed  plays.  I  have  seen 
the  Red  Bull  Play-House,  which  was  a  large  one,  so  full  that  as  many 
went  back  for  want  of  room  as  had  entered ;  and  as  meanly  as  you 
may  now  think  of  these  Drols.  they  were  then  Acted  by  the  best 
Comedians  then  and  now  in  being  ;  and  I  may  say  by  some  that  then 
exceeded  all  now  Living,  by  Name,  the  incomparable  Robert  Cox, 
who  was  not  only  the  principal  Actor,  but  also  the  Contriver  and 
Author  of  most  of  these  Farces." 

In  the  edition  of  1673,  now  lying  before  me,  there  is  a  frontis- 
piece representing  upon  an  imaginary  stage  a  few  of  the  principal 
characters  introduced  into  these  performances.  Among  these 
are  "  Sr  I.  Falstafe,"  "  Hostes,"  "  Changling,"  "  Simpleton," 
"  Clause  "  (a  beggar),  and  a  "  French  Dancing  Mr." 

It  is  evident  from  the  general  character  of  the  contents  of  this 
collection  that  these  farces  were  intended  to  appeal  principally  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Their  fun  is  of  the  broad 
and  animal  kind,  and,  as  a  whole,  they  have  small  literary  merit ; 
but  they  served  a  temporary  purpose  in  ministering  to  the  popular 
demand,  and  keeping  alive  the  popular  taste,  for  entertainments  of 
a  dramatic  character,  and  thus  are  not  without  interest  for  students 
of  English  theatrical  history.  Meanwhile  efforts  of  an  even  bolder 
kind  were  being  made  by  lovers  of  the  Stage  in  other  directions. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  after  an  adventurous  career  in  which  he 
had  nearly  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  had  been  kept  two  years  in 
prison,  had  the  astuteness  to  project,  and  the  courage  to  carry  out, 
a  scheme  by  which  some  kind  of  dramatic  revival  could  be 
arranged  in  the  very  teeth  of  Govermental  opposition.  Proceed- 
ing with  great  caution,  and  feeling  his  way  step  by  step  to  the 
attainment  of  his  ends,  he  first  obtained  the  countenance  of  Lord 
Whitlocke,  Serjeant  Maynard,  and  other  persons  of  influence, 
with  whose  consent  he  initiated  an  entertainment  consisting  of 
declamation  and  music  "  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,"  as  he 
himself  put  it.  This  was  on  May  2ist,  1656;  and  the  perform- 
ance was  given  at  Rutland  House  in  Charterhouse  Yard,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Aldersgate  Street.  In  this  ingenious 
way,  Sir  William  got  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  The 
first  performance  was,  indeed,  of  a  very  nondescript  character, 
and  could  hardly  in  any  sense  of  the  word  be  styled  dramatic.  It 
commenced  with  a  prologue  ;  then  followed  music ;  then  a 
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dialogue  between  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  Aristophanes  the 
Poet ;  more  "  instrumental  and  vocal  music  "  ;  a  dialogue  between 
a  Parisian  and  a  Londoner  ;  and  finally  an  epilogue.  Only  at  the 
very  end  oftheperformance;was  any  reference  made  to  the  illegal 
entertainments  for  which  the  present »\vas  a  substitute.  "These 
were  your  plays,"  says  the  Epilogue,  hinting  at  what  the  present 
performance  had  not  furnished — "these  were  your  plays,  but  get 
them  if  you  can."* 

However,  this  was  only  an  experiment.  As  it  proved  success- 
ful Davenant  tried  again,  and  this  time  he  took  a  bolder  flight 
by  bringing  out  the  same  year  his  own  "  Siege  of  Rhodes."  This 
was  performed  stylo  recitative,  with  music  and  scenery  :  the 
piece  being  made  a  representation  of  the  art  of  prospective  in 
scenes  ;  and  the  story  sung  in  recitative  music.  Thus 
the  opera  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  legitimate  drama  ;  and  the 
new  kind  of  entertainment  at  once  became  popular,  affecting,  as 
Aubrey  remarks,  "  the  eie  and  eare  extremely." 

The  way  was  now  clear,  and  Davenant  set  to  work  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity.  He  removed  the  scene  of  performance 
from  "the  back  part  of  Rutland  House"  to  the  Cockpit,  and 
here,  under  cover  of  a  general  entertainment  he  produced  several 
five-act  plays.  Thus  everything  was  in  readiness  against  the 
Restoration,  which,  coming  ere  long,  brought  for  the  drama 
immediate  emancipation  from  the  shackles  in  which  it  had  so  long 
been  bound. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  regulations  and 
ordinances  of  the  Puritan  fanatics,  the  spirit  of  dramatic  art  was 
not  crushed  out  entirely  during  these  thirteen  years  of  iron  rule. 
However  severely  we  may  condemn  Davenant  for  the  help  he  gave 
to  Dryden  in  mangling  the  "  Tempest,"  we  must  confess  that  we 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  conduct  under  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  however  firmly  we  may  believe  that  music  and  painting 
have  been  hurtful  to  the  true  drama  during  recent  years,  we  have 
still  to  remember  that  it  was  by  their  assistance  that  the  courageous 
poet  was  able  to  do  what  he  did  for  the  English  theatre  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  need. 

*  The  Entertainment  is  published  in  Vol.  III.  of  Davenanf  s  Works  (in  "  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration  ").  The  dialogues  would  be  more  properly  called  debates.  They 
consist,  not  of  conversational  remarks,  but  of  long  speeches. 
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L'Addio      Penseroso  1 


E  met  but  for  a  moment's  space 

In  restful  summer-time  ; 
Love  left  its  autumn  in  your  face 

And  saddened  all  my  rhyme. 
From  out  the  giddy  crowd  we  crept, 

For  both  desired  to  know, 
The  secret  of  the  tears  we  wept, 

The  depth  of  sorrow's  snow. 

Alas !  the  weary  end  must  come, 

The  sad  cross-way  that  points  to  home, 

And  thus  it  is  for  both,  dear  heart  ! 
We  both  regret  and  both  expect, 
We  both  have  courage  to  reflect, 

But  not  the  strength  to  part ! 

'Tis  past !  but  how  can  I  forget 

That  night !  the  moonlit  lake  ! 
The  pause  that  made  your  eyelids  wet, 

My  silence  for  your  sake  ! 
Could  you  but  know,  in  after  years, 

What  happened  in  love's  land ; 
I  left  unheard  another's  tears, 

Unclasped  another  hand. 


Alas  !  to  both  the  weary  end, 
The  lonely  heart,  the  absent  friend, 
Ah  !  pity  me  for  this,  dear  heart ! 
One  day  perchance  you'll  recollect 
'Twas  you  had  courage  to  reflect 
And  I  the  strength  to  part ! 

C.  S. 
Lucerne,  August,  1887 
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The  Demon  of  the  Double  Bass. 

CHAPTER    I. 


EOFFREY  ROYD  was  not  in  the  least  musical.  He  could 
not  have  told  the  difference  between  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus"  and  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  he  always  said  his  nerves 
could  not  bear  the  sound  of  a  violin.  Orpheus  himself  would  have 
failed  to  charm  this  unbeliever,  who  only  recognised  one  kind  of 
music  —  the  music  of  the  dinner  bell  ! 

So  you  can  imagine  his  feelings  when  he  received  the  startling 
intelligence  that  his  eccentric  and  rich  old  uncle  had  died,  leaving 
him  nothing  except  a  double  bass,  which  was  never  to  be  sold  to 
mortal  man,  never  played  upon  by  anyone  except  Geoffrey  himself, 
and  never  given  away.  He  had  always  been  led  to  expect  a  legacy, 
but  he  certainly,  even  in  his  wildest  moments,  did  not  think  it  was 
to  take  the  form  of  a  double  bass. 

"  Of  course,  I  should  not  mind  if  I  could  sell  it,"  he  complained 
to  a  friend,  "  and  I  have  heard  of  valuable  fiddles  fetching  very 
high  prices.  But,  you  see,  supposing  it  is  valuable,  I  am  none 
the  better  off,  as  I  am  expressly  forbidden  to  sell  it." 

He  did  not  get  much  sympathy  from  his  barrister  friends  in  the 
Temple  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  looked  upon  his  misfortune  as  a 
great  joke,  and  every  day  they  laughed  and  said  : 

"  Has  your  double  bass  come  yet,  Royd  ?  We  are  all  longing 
to  hear  you  play  upon  it,  and  we  intend  sending  you  a  petition  to 
give  a  musical  party  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  so  that  we  may 
have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you  in  your  new  capacity  as 
Temple  Double  Bass  Player  !  " 

To  tell  the  truth,  Geoffrey  Royd  sincerely  hoped  that  his  legacy 
never  would  arrive,  and,  as  the  days  passed  by  and  the  enemy  did 
not  come  to  invade  his  home,  he  began  to  think  that,  perhaps,  he 
would  never  be  troubled  with  it  after  all.  But  human  hopes  are 
vain  —  and  one  morning  the  double  bass,  wrapped  up  in  swaddling 
green  baize  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  the  damp,  was  brought  to  the 
Temple  and  deposited  in  Mr.  Royd's  room,  its  advent  being  hailed 
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by  several  legal  brethren,  who  had  seen  the  monster  being  carried 
across  Elm  Court. 

As  soon  as  Royd  was  left  alone  with  it  he  lighted  a  cigar  and 
somewhat  timorously  walked  around  his  property,  a  stretch  of 
green,  it  is  true,  but  alas  !  not  a  stretch  "of  good  broad  acres,  only 
an  expanse  of  brilliant  baize. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  like  inside,"  he  thought,  and  he  proceeded 
to  unrobe  it  and  solemnly  examined  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of 
wood  in  good  preservation,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  Time  had 
left  his  mark  upon  it,  treating  it,  however,  less  ruthlessly  than  it 
does  us.  He  uses  his  scythe  and  cuts  us  down  as  he  pleases, 
whether  we  number  ten  or  thirty  or  sixty  years  ;  but  the  fiddle- 
folk  he  handles  gently,  so  that  centuries  pass  by  and  still  they  live 
on,  singing  more  sweetly  with  advancing  age. 

"  So  you  have  come  to  be  with  me,"tsaid  Royd,  frowning  at  the 
double  bass  which  lay  quietly  on  its  side,  "  and  do  you  know  that 
I  hate  you  ?  To  begin  with,  I  consider  you  have  defrauded  me  of 
my  proper  legacy,  and  then  you  have  thrust  yourself  upon  me  in 
a  most  unceremonious  manner.  No  gentleman  would  have 
behaved  as  you  have  behaved.  And  if  you  had  any  proper  spirit 
in  you,  you  would  not  stay  where  you  are  an  unwelcome  guest.  I 
should  not  have  minded  so  much  if  you  had  been  a  horse  or  a  dog ; 
at  least  I  could  have  ridden  my  horse  and  gone  for  walks  with  my 
dog.  The  one  would  have  neighed  with  delight  at  my  approach, 
and  the  other  would  have  barked  me  a  loving  greeting.  But 
you,  you  thing,  are  useless,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

Just  then  his  foot  knocked  against  the  side  of  the  double  bass, 
which  at  once  gave  forth  a  sad,  vibrating  sound.  It  was  as  though 
it  had  said  : 

"  I  can  speak,  my  friend,  if  you  will  only  give  me  a  chance." 

Geoffrey  Roydjieard  the  sound  and  felt  scared,  for  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  instrument  as  anything  else  but  a  dead  piece  of 
wood,  and  he  certainly  did  not  expect  that  it  would  mumble  an 
answer  to  his  complaints. 

"  I  suppose  it's  angry  with  me,"  said  Geoffrey,  laughing.  "  It 
does  look  sulky  and  disagreeable.  I  think  I  shall  put  it  back  in  its 
green  bag,  and  there  it  can  frown  as  much  as  it  likes." 

And  he  was  just  about  to  pull  on  the  green  bag  when  there 
came  violent  knocks  at  the  door  and  four  or  five  friends  entered, 

"  We  have  seen  your  legacy  in  the  dim  distance,"  said  Darnell 
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"  and  now  we  want  to  see  it  face  to  face.     Don't  cover  it  up  yet." 

"  I  must  cover  it  up,"  answered  Geoffrey;  "it  stares  at  me  so 
sulkily  and  reproachfully  that  I  feel  quite  uncomfortable." 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  men  had  taken  possession  of  the  despised 
double  bass,  and  was  examining  its  body,  its  scroll,  its  screws  and 
sound  holes,  and  twanging  its  strings. 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  fiddle  lore,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
Geoffrey's  inquiries,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  treasure 
here.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  a  genuine 
Amati." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Geoffrey  Royd,  in  a  tone  of  dread. 
"  Nothing  explosive,  I  hope?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  his  friend,  laughing.  "  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  But  I  shall  send  Mr.  Wexford  to- 
morrow to  look  at  your  instrument.  He  knows  the  name  and 
nature  of  every  fiddle  under  the  sun,  and  perhaps  he  will  play  on 
it  to  let  you  hear  the  quality  of  its  tone." 

"  No  one  must  play  on  it  but  myself,"  said  Royd,  sullenly. 

"And  you  don't  play  at  all,  do  you  ?"  they  asked,  merrily. 
"  How  useful  your  double  bass  will  be  !  You  must  sell  it,  Royd." 

"  I  may  not  sell  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  then,  give  it  to  our  leading  double-bass  player." 

"  I  may  not  give  it  away." 

"  Good  gracious,  Royd,  what  may  you  do  ?  "  cried  Darnell. 
'  Ah,  I  have  an  idea !  Have  a  door  made  to  it  and  keep  your 
clothes  in  it !  It  will  be  a  novel  kind  of  wardrobe  and  a  noble 
ornament  to  the  room  !  Imagine  a  musician  paying  you  a  visit 
and  enthusiastically  approaching  the  double  bass,  crying :  '  Ah, 
what  a  rare  old  instrument  !  How  you  must  value  it  ! '  Sud- 
denly he  espies  a  door — it  flies  open,  the  clothes  are  discovered 
hanging,  the  romance  is  destroyed,  the  musician  rushes  away  in 
pious  horror  and  never  more  puts  his  foot  upon  your  Philistine 
threshold ! " 

Thus  joking,  they  all  went  out  to  pass  the  evening  with  a  friend 
who  was  giving  a  dinner  to  commemorate  his  first  brief,  and  the 
double  bass  was  left  alone  in  his  new  abode. 

He  looked  about  him,  and  sighed  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
sound-post.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  come  to  an  uncon- 
genial clime,  and  his  new  master  had  spoken  truly  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  guest.  He  felt  the  indignity  of  his  position,  but  he 
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had  not  been  consulted  on  the  point  any  more  than  Geoffrey  Royd 
himself. 

Ah  !  he  could  recall  many  proud  years  of  his  long,  useful  life  ; 
he  could  recall  much  happiness  and  merriment,  much  gentle  and 
sweet  delight.  He  had  been  played  on  by  loving  hands,  spoken 
to  by  loving  lips,  and  caressed  by  encircling  arms,  and  now  it  was 
his  sad  fate  to  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  a  man  who  hated 
and  despised  him. 

Then  the  demon  which  is  dormant  within  us  all  arose  in  that 
double  bass,  and  vowed  to  torment  Geoffrey  Royd  by  night  and 
by  day  until  his  stubborn  spirit  was  utterly  crushed. 

It  was  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  that  Geoffrey  Royd 
came  home  to  sleep.  He  had  been  enjoying  himself  all  the 
evening,  and  had  forgotten  about  his  disappointment  at  the 
nature  of  his  legacy,  and  was  even  unmindful  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  double  bass.  He  had  been  friendly  with  champagne  quarts 
and  various  other  beverages  which  were  not  precisely  of  the 
lemon-squash  persuasion,  and  he  was  not  quite  himself.  But  he 
saw  the  double  bass  leaning  against  a  corner  of  his  room,  and  he 
said : 

"  Oh  !  you're  there,  are  you  ?  Don't  stare  at  me  so,  or  else  I'll 
kick  you  !  " 

He  staggered  up  to  the  unfortunate  double  bass,  which  glared 
at  him  without  moving  a  string. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  kick  you,"  said  Geoffrey,  giving  it  a  kick, 
which  caused  it  to  vibrate  most  weirdly. 

The  sound  alarmed  him.  To  his  fevered  fancy  it  seemed  a  cry 
of  pain,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had  hurt  the  poor  old  instrument. 

"  After  all,"  he  thought,  "  it  could  not  help  being  my  legacy, 
only  I  do  wish  it  would  not  stare  at  me.  We  must  come  to  some 
arrangement  if  we  are  always  to  be  together.  I  won't  kick  it, 
provided  that  it  won't  stare  at  me.  This  shall  be  our  bargain." 

And  then  Geoffrey  Royd  fell  asleep. 

And,  lo !  in  his  dream  he  saw  that  double  bass  undergo  a  most 
peculiar  change.  The  scroll  was  transformed  into  a  demon's 
head,  and  hands  and  feet  grew  out  from  the  ribs  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  it  walked  slowly  across  the  room,  took  a  chair,  and  sat 
down  beside  Geoffrey's  bed. 

"  You  dare  not  sell  me,"  it  hissed  out.  "  If  you  disobeyed  your 
uncle's  dying  instructions  you  would  never  have  peace  of  mind 
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from  one  year's  end  to  another,  for  I  would  haunt  you,  appearing 
before  your  eyes  and  torturing  your  ears  with  all  the  worst  notes 
of  which  I  am  capable  in  my  moments  of  frenzied  anger." 

Then  it  got  up  and  leaned  over  Geoffrey's  bed,  looking  at  him 
mercilessly  with  penetrating  gaze,  from  which  he  shrank  in 
terror. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  must  learn  to  play  upon 
me,"  it  continued.  "  This  will  be  the  only  way  to  reconcile  you 
and  me.  You  hate  me  and  I  hate  you,  but  if  you  learn  to  play 
upon  me,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  may  both  get  to  like  each  other, 
and  then  I  am  quite  sure  you  won't  wish  to  sell  me.  No  one 
ever  wanted  to  sell  me  who  once  knew  me.  Why,  the  very 
notion  is  barbarous  !  Come  now,  rise  up  and  begin  at  once — 
there  is  no  time  like  the  present,  and  I  am  not  nearly  so  difficult 
as  my  kinsmen,  the  violin  and  the  violoncello." 

And  it  stretched  out  its  arms,  which  were  in  the  form  of  bows, 
and  seized  hold  of  Geoffrey.  And  just  then  he  awoke  with  a 
cry. 

"  It  was  only  a  dream,"  he  thought.  "  I  have  that  double  bass 
on  the  brain." 

And  he  went  fast  asleep  again,  and  whether  it  was  that  he 
dreamed  again  I  cannot  say,  but  he  distinctly  heard  the  double 
bass  thumping  about  the  room,  and  growling  and  swearing  in  a 
most  horrible  way,  knocking  down  the  chairs  and  throwing  boots 
all  over  the  place,  as  though  in  a  violent  passion. 

And  then  no  doubt  it  wearied  of  its  angry  sport,  for  it  sank 
back  quietly  in  its  corner  and  began  to  sing,  and  Geoffrey  Royd 
heard  the  sweetest  music  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  listened  spell- 
bound. And  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  conversion  to  the  faith. 


CHAPTER    II. 

WHEN  Geoffrey  Royd  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  look  at  the  double  bass.  It  stood  quietly  in  the  corner 
where  he  had  put  it,  and  evidently  had  not  stirred  from  its  position 
all  through  the  night. 

"  A  nice  life  you  led  me  last  night,"  he  cried,  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  unoffending  creature.  "  If  you  annoy  me  again,  I  shall  light 
my  fire  with  you.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  " 

The  double  bass  made  no  reply — not  even  so  much  as  a  whisper 
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escaped  its  F  holes  :  but  no  doubt  it  thought  to  itself  that  it  would 
bear  with  its  new  master  all  day,  in  order  to  have  a  glorious  revenge 
at  night :  then  was  the  time  to  thunder,  and  rumble,  and  shout,  and 
become  even  as  several  mighty,  deafening  orchestras  torturing  its 
victim's  sense  of  hearing.  With  such  a  revenge  in  reserve  it  could 
well  afford  "  to  suffer  and  be  silent  "  during  the  day. 

That  morning,  Mr.  Wexford,  the  well-known  fiddle  dealer  and 
connoisseur,  came  to  call  on  Mr.  Royd  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
his  double  bass. 

Very  tenderly  did  Mr.  Wexford  handle  it,  just  as  we  handle 
things  we  love,  whether  it  be  a  book  which  has  given  us  hours  of 
pleasure,  or  a  picture  which  has  gladdened  our  eyes,  or  a  plant 
which  has  grown  up  beneath  our  care.  May  be  the  poor  old 
double  bass  felt  grateful  for  the  kind  caress,  and  proud  when  he 
heard  Mr.  Wexford  say  : 

"  This  is  a  genuine  Amati.  You  have  indeed  got  a  treasure.  I 
will  give  you  £600  if  you  consent  to  part  with  it." 

Six  hundred  pounds !  Why,  that  was  more  than  Geoffrey 
Royd  had  earned  in  two  years'  time,  and  now  by  just  selling  a 
thing  he  did  not  even  care  two  straws  about,  he  would  have  the 
money  dropped  into  his  hand,  and  could  travel  abroad,  visit  the 
cities  of  the  world,  win  experience,  and  perhaps  amass  a  fortune. 
The  temptation  was  very  great. 

Geoffrey  glanced  from  the  double  bass  to  Mr.  Wexford,  and 
from  Mr.  Wexford  to  the  double  bass,  which  began  to  show  signs 
•of  fight,  as  though  it  quite  understood  what  was  the  point  at 
issue. 

"  After  all,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
any  one  if  I  did  sell  it :  and  it  is  quite  a  white  elephant  to  me, 
whereas  money  has  never  been  known  to  be  a  white  elephant  to 
any  living  person." 

He  thanked  Mr.  Wexford  for  his  offer,  and  promised  to  write 
his  decision  in  a  few  days.  All  the  day  long  he  considered  the 
matter  very  carefully,  and  he  determined  to  sell  the  instrument. 

"No  one  need  know  that  I  have  done  so,"  was  his  secret 
meditation,  "  and  I  can  negotiate  with  Mr.  Wexford  to  sell  me  a 
cheap  jack,  which  I  can  keep  here,  and  which  can  pass  for  the 
double  bass  left  me  by  my  uncle.  What  are  qualms  of  conscience 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  being  six  hundred  pounds  in 
pocket  ?  " 
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Pressure  of  work  prevented  him  from  writing  to  Mr.  Wexford 
that  evening,  so  he  determined  to  send  a  letter  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  And  tired  out  with  the  business  of  the  day  and  the 
anxiety  about  his  legacy,  he  fell  asleep  prestissimo.  Of  course, 
he  dreamed  of  the  double  bass. 

He  saw  it  assume  the  same  form  as  on  the  previous  night,  but 
to  his  terror  he  noticed  that  it  seemed  more  excited  and  more 
furious  than  before. 

"If  you  dare  to  sell  me,"  it  grunted  on  its  lowest  string,  "  I 
swear  by  all  the  hair  on  my  bow  that  you  will  never  know  one 
moment's  peace.  I  will  be  as  a  bassoon,  for  ever  deafening  you, 
for  ever  worrying  you,  until  you  have  to  leave  the  Temple  for  the 
mad  asylum.  You  have  heard  of  people  being  driven  mad  by 
music  ?  I  will  be  worse  than  five  hundred  German  brass  bands, 
five  thousand  pianettes,  and  five  million  barrel-organs  all  together. 
Does  not  this  threat  make  you  pale,  oh,  misguided,  ruthless  man  ? 
I  tell  you  that  the  only  way  you  can  regain  your  peace  of  mind  is 
by  learning  to  play  upon  me." 

"But  I  am  not  musical,"  cried  Geoffrey  in  despair,  "  and  until 
you  came  to  me  I  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  double 
bass  and  a  tin  trumpet.  Now,  alas  !  I  realise  only  too  well  what  a 
double  bass  is." 

"  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  you  are  musical  or 
not,"  answered  his  tormentor.  "  If  you  were  not  such  a  fool,  you 
would  know  that  the  people  who  learn  singing  have  not,  and  never 
will  have,  any  voice,  although  they  may  practise  until  the  day  of 
doom,  and  that  half  the  people  who  study  drawing  have  no  artistic 
ability,  and,  until  they  began  to  take  lessons,  could  not  distinguish 
between  a  straight  line  and  a  circle.  You  are  a  barrister,  and, 
presumably,  have  some  kind  of  intelligence.  Rise  up,  and  take 
your  first  lesson  now,  or  else  I  shall  be  obliged  to  use  force." 

Then  it  seized  hold  of  Geoffrey's  arm — and  he  awoke. 

"  Thank  heaven  !  it  was  only  a  dream/'  he  cried,  sinking  back 
from  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system.  "  But  that  double  bass 
will  drive  me  mad.  I  must  certainly  sell  it  to-morrow." 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  and  Geoffrey  tried  to  write  the 
letter  which  was  to  put  him  in  possession  of  six  hundred  pounds 
and  free  him  from  his  enemy,  he  found  himself  quite  unequal  to 
the  task.  Every  time  he  took  up  his  pen  he  felt  as  if  the  double 
bass  were  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  thus,  by  the  magic  of  its 
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presence,  preventing  him  from  writing  what  he  wished.  He  made 
many  attempts  during  the  day,  and  each  time  he  threw  the 
unfinished  letter  into  the  fire,  and  his  fancy  saw  a  malicious  grin 
of  triumph  on  Amati's  scroll. 

He  did  not  kick  the  double  bass  that  day;  on  the  contrary,  he 
addressed  a  few  courteous  remarks  to  it,  and  hoped  that  the 
weather  did  not  affect  its  health.  He  had  heard  some  one  say 
that  the  damp  was  very  bad  for  instruments.  He  was  becoming 
quite  learned  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fiddle  tribe.  No, 
he  did  not  kick  Amati ;  he  took  his  pipe  and  sat  on  a  stool  near 
his  legacy,  looking  at  it  now  and  then  timidly,  and  even  touching 
it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  as  the  evening  grew  he  had  no 
desire  to  go  out  and  join  his  friends.  He  sat  quietly  by  his  double 
bass,  like  a  dog  keeping  guard  over  his  master,  and  he  thought 
sorrowfully  of  this  curse  which  had  come  over  his  life,  and  of  the 
six  hundred  pounds  which  he  felt  were  slipping  from  his  eager 
grasp. 

And  then  he  thought : 

"  It  is  only  an  old  piece  of  timber,  fit  to  be  broken  up  and  used 
for  firewood.  Let  me  do  the  deed  now;  there  is  no  injunction 
against  my  destroying  it." 

He  started  up  and  confronted  the  enemy,  but  one  piercing 
glance  from  the  furious  double  bass  was  enough  to  quell  Geoffrey 
Royd's  spirit  and  courage.  In  desperation  he  buried  himself  in 
some  formidable  law  books,  thinking — 

"  If  I  study  deeply  I  shall  forget  all  about  this  cursed  Amati." 

But  lo  !  every  word  spelt  "double  bass,"  every  page  contained 
a  picture  illustrative  of  this  text,  until  at  last  two  thousand  double 
basses  danced  before  his  eyes. 

"  This  book  is  too  learned  for  me  to-night,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  try 
a  novel." 

But  alas!  every  line  began  with  the  awful  word  "  Amati,"  every 
chapter  was  headed  "  £600." 

Then  Geoffrey  Royd  flung  the  book  from  him  and  sought  consola- 
tion in  some  fine  old  Scotch  whisky,  which  brought  drowsiness 
to  his  tired  brain. 

And  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  Amati  rushed  towards  him  in- 
creased ten-fold  in  bulk,  and  shouted  at  him  with  a  mighty  voice 
which  made  the  ground  to  tremble,  the  very  Temple  to 
totter. 
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"  You  dare  not  sell  me,"  it  thundered.  "  If  you  sell  me  you 
will  be  cursed  for  ever." 

Then  he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  double  bass,  and  clasped 
his  hands  together  imploringly. 

"Ah,  good  Amati,"  he  cried,  "  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  cease 
to  torment  me.  I  want  to  regain  my  peace  of  mind  ;  I  want  to 
be  my  old  self  again,  just  as  I  was  before  you  came  to  me.  I 
never  sought  for  you — you  were  sent  to  me,  an  unwelcome  guest, 
and  Heaven  knows  I  have  suffered  enough  since  you  darkened 
my  door." 

The  double  bass  knit  its  brows,  and  answered  in  loud  stentorian 
tones : 

"  We  can  nqver  return  to  our  former  selves.  The  Past  can 
never  be  the  Present  nor  the  Future.  But  you  may  regain  your 
peace  of  mind  if  you  will  learn  to  play  upon  me.  I  tell  you  that 
your  very  soul  will  sing  with  sweet  music  if  you  make  friends  with 
me.  It  is  terrible  to  have  me  as  an  enemy,  but  no  friend  could  be 
truer  and  fonder  than  I,  the  great  Amati." 

"I  will  do  anything  for  peace,"  cried  Geoffrey.  "Yes,  I  will 
learn  to  play  upon  you." 

"  Swear  !  "  murmured  the  double  bass  solemnly.  "  Swear  by 
the  shade  of  Dragonetti." 

"  I  swear  by  all  the  Dragonettis  in  Heaven  and  earth." 

"  Poor  ignorant  fool !  "  sneered  the  double  bass.  "  You  have 
much  to  learn.  There  was  only  one  Dragonetti,  the  pride  and 
joy  of  my  tribe." 

"  Then  I  swear  by  him,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  who  ever  he  was,  that 
I  will  learn  to  play  upon  you  and  that  I  will  never  sell  you  for  all 
the  gold  of  Croesus." 

"  And  I  swear  to  torment  you  no  longer,"  said  Amati.  "  I 
will  be  a  good  friend  to  you,  and  as  time  goes  on  you  will  learn  to 
love  me  and  prize  me  more  than  a  dog  or  a  horse,  or  a  paltry  six 
hundred  pounds." 

And  behold  !  even  as  the  double  bass  spoke  the  fierce  frown  of 
its  features  had  given  place  to  a  kindly  smile,  and  the  thunder  of 
its  voice  became  even  as  the  music  of  the  breeze  at  eventide 
which  falls  upon  our  ears  so  lovingly,  and  it  gently  pressed 
Geoffrey's  hand  as  though  in  token  of  the  love  and  friendship 
which  it  was  offering  with  generous  heart.  And  tears  rose  to  the 
great  Amati's  eyes,  and  fell  upon  Geoffrey  Royd's  hand. 
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And  he  awoke,  happy  and  peaceful,  with  the  remembrance  of 
his  oath  in  his  mind,  and  the  touch  of  the  great  fiddle's  tears  upon 
his  right  hand,  which  was  soon  to  wield  a  mighty  bow. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Wexford  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Royd 
refusing  his  offer  of  six  hundred  pounds  in  exchange  for  the  Amati 
double  bass. 

And  the  following  day  Geoffrey  Royd  had  his  first  lesson  upon 
his  legacy  instrument.  Now,  you  know  there  are  no  express  trains 
for  arriving  at  proficiency,  much  less  perfection,  and  there  i?  said 
to  be  no  Royal  road  to  learning,  although  I  believe  that  to  oblige 
Royalty  learning  is  placed  at  such  a  near  station  that  any  Prince 
who  is  not  a  fool  can  arrive  at  it.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Geoffrey 
Royd  made  astonishing  progress  on  his  double  bass,  dancing  over 
the  difficulties  as  children  dance  over  the  daisies  in  the  grass. 
May  be  the  old  Amati  helped  him  in  his  work,  and  made  things 
easy  for  him  which  to  us  seem  hopelessly  insurmountable.  How- 
ever, all  I  know  is  that,  as  time  went  by,  Geoffrey  Royd,  the 
musical  unbeliever,  became  converted  into  an  enthusiastic  devotee, 
and  he  is  now  to  be  seen  in  all  the  leading  amateur  orchestras, 
and,  bending  over  his  faithful  double  bass,  looks  the  very  picture 
of  happiness  and  content.  And  he  is  always  saying  that  no  one 
knows  what  a  friend  and  comfort  his  eccentric  legacy  has  proved 
to  him. 

And  now  he  thinks  that  the  music  of  Beethoven,  and  Mozart, 
and  Dvorak,  and  Mendelssohn  is  better  than — that  of  the  dinner 
bell! 

To  me  this  story,  such  as  it  is  in  my  poor  telling,  contains  a 
moral  which  I  would  fain  impress  upon  my  readers.  And  this  is 
the  moral : — 

Make  friends  with  the  demon  of  your  instrument,  whether  that 
instrument  be  a  violin,  a  'cello,  a  double  bass,  a  banjo,  or  even  a 
concertina,  and  you  will  find  that,  with  the  demon  to  help  you, 
your  progress  will  be  as  rapid  and  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Geoffrey 

Royd,  owner  of  the  great  Amati. 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 
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Dramatic     Criticism     in     Paris. 

BY    KATE    YENNING. 

r~T*HE  tout-Paris,  which  goes  to  all  fashionable  "first  nights"  in 
•*•       the  French  capital,  embraces  a  very  formidable   contingent 
from  the  Press.      No   new  piece  of  importance  is  produced  at  any 
of  the  Paris  theatres  without  the  attendance  of  something  like  a 
hundred  representatives  of  newspapers  or  reviews  ;  and  of  those, 
fully  one-half  are  recognised  critics,  the  remainder  being  writers  of 
the  soiree  Parisienne,  paragraphists,  or  coitrrieristes,  editors,  or  other 
journalists   of  note,    and   artists   commissioned    to    do  thumb  nail 
sketches  of  the  actors  in   the  leading  parts.     The   "service  of  the 
Press "  means,   therefore,  a  very  considerable  tax  upon  the  Paris 
manager's  resources,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Paris,  as  in 
London,  the  newspaper  is  more  necessary  to  the  theatre  than  the 
theatre  is  to  the  newspaper.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  English 
Press,  the  great  majority  of  the  French  critics  write  under  their  own 
names,  and  even  when  a  pseudonym  is  employed  it  rarely  serves  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  writer,  except  to  the  very  outside  public. 
In   this  respect  the  French  system,  from  the  journalist's  point  of 
view,  is  preferable  to  ours.     Anonymity  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good 
thing  in  criticism  if  it  could  be  obtained  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
managers,  and  other  interested  parties,  all  know  under  the  English 
system  who  writes  in  this  paper  or  that,  the  net   result  being  that 
English  critics  remain  personally  unknown  to  their  general  readers, 
while  labouring  professionally  under  all  the  disadvantages  incident 
to  notoriety.     That  superior  talent  is  attracted  to  the  French  Press 
on  account  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  French  journalists  of  having 
their  names  constantly  before  the  public  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  journalist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.     If  his  calling  were 
visited  with  penalties  as  crushing  as  those  heaped  upon  the  Jews  in 
the  middle  ages,  he  would  still  pursue  it,  not  from    choice,   but  by 
instinct.       It   follows,   therefore,    that   each    country  gives   up   to 
journalism  the  best  journalistic  talent  it  has  got ;    and  a  comparison 
between  the  criticisms  published  in  London  and  Paris  the  morning 
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after  the  production  of  a  new  play  will,  I  venture  to  think,  convince 
any  competent  observer  that  the  balance  of  talent  as  between  the 
two  countries  is  pretty  evenly  maintained.  At  the  samu  time  the 
French  dramatic  critic  enjoys  unquestionably  more  public  considera- 
tion than  his  English  confrere.  A  new  play  is  a  greater  social  and 
literary  event  in  Paris,  than  in  London.  In  this  country  there  has 
long  been,  and  probably  will  long  continue  to  be,  a  divorce  between 
literature  and  the  drama  ;  but  in  France  the  best  literary  talent  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  playwriting.  Hence  the  French  dramatic 
critic  is  a  man  who  stands  at  the  very  fountain  head  of  his  country's 
genius,  and  whose  reports  upon  the  ebb  or  flow  of  that  commodity 
are  a  matter  of  national  concern.  If  a  political  revolution  occurred 
in  England,  and  a  brand  new  government  had  to  be  formed  of  the 
most  popular  materials  to  hand,  the  people  would  never  dream  of 
summoning  to  the  head  of  affairs  the  dramatic  critics  of  tin-  morning 
papers,  whereas  in  Paris  such  a  contingency  would  be  quite  on  the 
cards.  I  can  scarcely  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  difference 
existing  between  French  and  English  dramatic  criticism  as  regards 
the  degree  of  public  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  than  this ;  a 
difference,  be  it  observed,  resulting,  not  from  individual,  but  from 
national  causes. 

There  are  four  classes  of  writers  upon  dramatic  subjects  in  the 
French  press.  (i)  Those  who  do  criticisms  of  new  plays  for 
immediate  publication  ;  (2)  writers  of  the  articles  a  coti \  (3)  lundistes, 
or  writers  of  weekly  feuilletons  devoted  to  the  theatres  and  published 
on  Mondays ;  and  lastly  (4)  courrieriste^  or  retailers  of  theatrical 
gossip.  The  last-named  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  small  ability  ;  they 
possess,  however,  a  great  deal  of  influence,  and  are  feared,  if  not 
respected.  Actors  and  managers  like  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
them,  and  know  by  experience  that,  as  the  French  proverb  has  it, 
nothing  keeps  up  friendship  better  than  petits  cadeunx.  If  a 
courrieriste  on  an  important  paper  were  allowed  to  retain  all  the 
money  he  received  in  the  shape  of  douceurs,  he  would  make  a 
princely  income  ;  but  the  journal  also  "  stands  in."  On  some  papers 
the  courrieriste  is  supposed  to  disgorge  two-thirds  of  his  spoil  into 
the  coffers  of  the  management.  Many  of  the  paragraphs  appearing 
as  theatrical  gossip  in  some  of  the  papers  are  frankly  paid  for  as 
advertisements  at  an  exhorbitant  rate,  although  nothing  on  the  face 
of  them  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  were.  Occasionally 
the  eourrieriste  blossoms  into  a  dramatic  author.  M.  Jules  Prevel, 
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of  the  Figaro,  and  M.  Maurice  Ordonneau,  of  Le  Matin  (part 
author  of  Durand  et  Durand},  may  be  cited  as  examples,  but  it  will 
be  found  for  the  most  part,  that  their  influence  rather  than  their 
ability  has  secured  them  that  distinction,  their  collaborator  having 
to  do  the  largest  share  of  the  work.  Of  a  superior  stamp  to  the 
courrieristcs  are  the  writers  of  the  Soiree  Parisienne,  which  is  now  a 
feature  of  all  the  livelier  journals.  Invented  by  the  late  M.  Arnold 
Mortier,  of  the  Figaro,  the  soiree  Parisienne,  or  article  d  cote  consists 
of  sketches  of  the  house  or  of  the  costumes  of  the  actresses, 
anecdotes  of  authors,  managers,  and  so  forth.  Mortier,  although  of 
Dutch  origin,  his  real  name  being  Mortje,  was  a  lively  writer ;  and 
his  successors  have  all  endeavoured,  more  or  less  feebly,  to  copy 
his  manner.  He  signed  himself  "  Un  Monsieur  de  1'Orchestre," 
and  the  Figaro  still  keeps  up  that  style  and  title.  The  present 
"Monsieur  de  1'Orchestre"  is  M.  Emile  Blavet,  who,  on  general 
topics,  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Parisis."  When  the  article  a  cote 
in  the  Figaro  is  called  Soiree  Parisienne,  however,  it  is  understood 
to  be  the  work  of  M.  Georges  Boyer.  Apart  from  the  Figaro,  the 
most  widely  read  soirees  Parisiennes  are  those  of  the  Gil  Bias  and  the 
Gaulois  where  M.  Grosclaude  as  "Philidor,"  and  M.  Raoul  Toche, 
the  well-known  librettist,  as  "  Frimousse  "  hold  the  pen.  The  soiree 
Parisienne  being  necessarily  a  flippant  article  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  serious  journals  at  all,  or  only  in  a  rudimentary  form,  and  on 
important  occasions.  Its  interest  is,  however,  spreading,  and  in 
course  of  time,  it  may,  to  a  great  extent,  supplant  serious  criticism. 
Fortunately,  it  is  still  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  a  few  men  of  keen 
observation,  of  rapid,  and  independent  judgment,  and  of  good 
literary  style  who  guide  public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  plays.  They 
are  a  mere  handful  of  the  whole,  but  their  influence  is  unquestion- 
able. At  the  top  of  the  list  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Sarcey 
of  the  Temps.  It  is  the  habit  of  some  beaux  esprits  to  rail  at  Sarcey 
— to  call  him  an  old  woman,  a  pedagogue,  a  "faddist,"  and  what 
not ;  but  nobody  who  knows  anything  of  the  metier  will  deny  him  a 
fine  insight  into  dramatic  principles,  and  honesty  in  the  expression 
of  his  views.  Personally  he  does  not  leave  a  particularly  favourable 
impression  upon  a  stranger.  In  the  language  of  the  boulevard 
il  ne  paie  pas  de  mine.  His  portly,  waddling  figure,  large  face, 
bulging  forehead,  thick  nose,  and  bushy  eyebrows  make  up  a 
distinctly  commonplace  individuality  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  last  man  in 
whom  one  would  look  for  a  keen  perception  of  artistic  truth. 
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Nevertheless,  his  criticisms  are  always  singularly  instructive.  As  a 
lundiste,  or  writer  of  weekly  reviews,  he  has,  of  course,  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  men  who  rush  from  the  theatre  to  their 
offices  to  dash  off  an  article  in  hot  haste  for  the  printer.  To  be  able 
to  do  this  is  a  talent  in  itself,  and  one  that  Sarcey,  I  believe,  does  not 
possess.  I  am  far  from  under-rating  its  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  disposed  to  rank  far  more  highly  the  merit  of  daily, 
than  that  of  weekly  criticism.  Many  men  would  be  paralysed 
by  the  feeling  that  they  had  only  an  hour  and  a  half  in  which  to 
write  an  exhaustive  literary  appreciation  of  a  play,  with  the  printer's 
boy  constantly  jogging  their  elbow  for  "  copy  " ;  and  subjected  to 
such  an  ordeal,  like  Auguste  Vitu,  of  \.\\Q  Figaro,  or  Besnard-Derosne 
of  the  Gil  Bias,  Sarcey  might  cut  a  sorry  figure.  The  weekly  critic 
has  time  to  ponder  his  theme,  to  mature  his  judgment,  and  even 
to  profit  by  the  observations  of  his  colleagues  in  the  daily  press. 
Sarcey  usually  goes  twice  to  a  performance  before  writing  about  it, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  impressions.  All  this  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  dramatic  criticism,  or 
rather  of  dramatic  critics.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Sarcey  puts 
much  more  knowledge,  much  more  skill,  much  more  truth  into 
his  articles  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  A  play  fails.  The  common 
place  critic  contents  himself  with  recording  the  fact.  Sarcey  explains 
why  the  play  fails ;  he  detects  the  fault  of  construction  or  treatment 
into  which  the  author  has  fallen,  and  points  it  out  .with  so  much 
clearness  that  the  reader  finds  himself  an  courant  with  the  whole 
affair  ;  precisely  as  if  he  had  seen  the  performance  with  the  critic's 
eyes.  I  never  read  Sarcey  without  feeling  that  he  has  reduced 
dramatic  criticism  to  something  like  an  exact  science.  He  has,  of 
course,  his  crochets.  His  admiration  for  old  comedy  amounts  to  a 
craze  ;  as  does  also  his  detestation  of  the  realism  affected  by  the 
stage-manager  of  the  present  day  ;  and  this  with  reference  to  the 
drama  in  Paris  where  spectacular  effect  is  less  sought  after  than  in 
London!  If  Sarcey  had  to  write  of  London  theatres  the  Adelphi 
would  be  his  bane,  and  Drury  Lane  his  abomination  ;  even  the 
chaster  mise-en-scene  of  the  Lyceum  would  not  escape  censure  at 
his  hands. 

No  doubt  realism  in  these  days  is  being  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
The  stage-manager  is  doing  his  best  to  destroy  illusion  ;  in  modern 
melo-drama  nearly  everything  is  real  except  the  sentiment ;  and 
there  may  soon  be  nothing  left  for  the  imagination  of  the  playgoer 
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to  feed  upon.  But  it  is  now  impossible  to  go  back,  as  Sarcey  would 
have  us  do,  to  the  primitive  methods  of  mounting' that  were  in 
vogue  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  archaeological  knowledge  of  the 
public  has  been  growing  meanwhile  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with 
the  customs  and  costumes  of  this  or  that  period  of  history  has  to  be 
studied.  At  the  same  time  Sarcey  is  no  doubt  right  in  waging  war 
against  the  fashion  of  reproducing  with  absolute  fidelity  from 
contemporary  records  every  fold  or  button  of,  say,  a  Venetian 
dress  of  the  year  to  which  the  action  of  "Othello"  may  be 
assigned.  Such  exactitude  is  thrown  away  upon  the  public  ;  and 
probably  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  stage  manager  does 
well  to  be  abreast  of  his  patrons  in  archaeological  knowledge,  but 
that  he  need  not  be  ahead  of  them.  Sarcey  was  for  some  time  a 
professor  in  L'Ecole  Normale  about  30  years  ago,  and  something 
of  the  pedagogue  still  clings  to  him.  But,  apart  from  his  pet 
theories,  he  is  genial  and  sympathetic,  and  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge rising  talent  in  actor  or  author.  I  have  alluded  to  his  some- 
what bulky  physique.  It  is  a  matter  of  which  acting-managers  are 
obliged  to  take  note.  Whenever  Sarcey  goes  to  the  play,  two  seats 
are  thrown  into  one  for  his  accommodation. 

Of  a  very  different  stamp,  intellectually  and  physically,  is  Auguste 
Vitu,  of  the  Figaro.  Vitu's  small  head,  wiinkled  face,  piercing 
black  eyes,  sharp  nose,  and  heavy  black  moustache  denote  a  ferret- 
like  nature,  and  his  dexterity  in  unravelling  plots  is,  in  fact, 
phenomenal.  The  most  bewildering  play  becomes  intelligible  when 
Vitu  describes  it.  He  is  65,  but  at  a  distance,  or  in  gaslight,  looks 
some  years  younger.  In  theatrical  circles  Vitu  is  .considered  the 
ablest  of  all  dramatic  critics.  What  is  meant  is  that  he  is  the  most 
influential.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Paris.  It  is  not  the 
sermon  you  preach,  but  the  pulpit  you  preach  it  from  that  secures 
you  consideration  in  these  days  ;  and  Vitu's  opinion,  as  it  happens, 
is  that  of  the  most  widely-read  journal  in  France.  He  is  a  rapid 
writer,  being  able  to  turn  out  more  matter  an  hour  than  any  of  his 
colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  his  articles  are  diffuse  and  wordy, 
and  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  driest  of  reading,  minute 
descriptions  of  plots.  To  be  sure,  Sarcey  also  goes  into  detail,  but 
he  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  being  analytical,  whereas  Vitu's 
motive  is  to  fill  a  given  amount  of  space.  I  fully  recognise  the 
talent  which  enables  a  writer  between  half-past  twelve  and  half-past 
two  in  the  morning  to  turn  out  an  article  of  1,600  or  i,Soo  words 
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in  a  polished  and  easy  style.  In  assigning  a  secondary  place  to 
Vitu,  I  am  looking  at  the  value  of  his  work  from  the  reader's  point 
of  view.  He  teaches  nothing.  He  has  has  no  views,  no  principles, 
no  theories,  no  prejudices  even — of  his  own  that  is  to  say — except 
in  favour  of  success.  The  young  author  may  fare  badly  in  the 
Figaro,  but  a  man  of  established  reputation,  a  Sardou,  or  a  Dumas, 
may  reckon  quand  meme  upon  conventional  eulogy  from  Vitu. 
Unlike  Sarcey,  who  is  an  ardent  republican,  Vitu  is  an  Imperialist, 
and  has  received  special  marks  of  favour  from  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
He  has  been  dramatic  critic  of  the  Figaro  since  1870,  and  was 
previously  connected  with  the  Pays  and  the  Constitutionel. 

From  the  roll  of  the  dramatic  critics  of  Paris  some  familiar 
names  have  lately  been  withdrawn.  Albert  Wolff,  a  German  by 
birth,  but  a  Parisian  by  adoption,  has  deserted  the  Evenement,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  writing  of  Premiers-Paris, 
or  leading  articles  in  the  Figaro,  being  succeeded  on  the  former 
journal  by  Louis  Besson.  Fran9ois  Coppee,  a  long-haired,  and 
somewhat  ascetic  poet,  and  Jean  Richepin,  poet  also,  but  of  a  very 
masculine  and  leonine  type,  have  given  themselves  up  to  literature, 
pure  and  simple,  while  Bergerat,  formerly  of  La  France  has  deemed 
it  incompatible  to  be  dramatic  critic  as  well  as  dramatic  author. 
Next  to  Sarcey  and  Vitu  the  most  famous  member  of  the  critical 
brigade  is  M.  Henri  de  Lapommeraye  of  the  Paris.  Tall,  refined, 
long-haired,  affable,  and  dressed  with  scrupulous  care,  de  Lapom- 
meraye is  essentially  a  lady's  man.  He  is  a  kindly,  but  feeble 
writer,  owing  what  reputation  he  possesses  to  the  polish  of  his 
manners  and  his  taste  for  lecturing.  A  born  conferencier,  he  is  the 
inventor  of  the  feuilleton  parle,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Oral 
Critique.  Not  content  with  expressing  himself  in  the  Paris,  he 
lectures  upon  new  plays  at  the  Salle  des  Capucines,  where  also 
Sarcey  and  others  occasionally  hold  forth  to  a  limited  audience. 
During  the  Commune,  de  Lapommeraye  came  to  London,  and, 
of  course,  announced  a  lecture,  but  to  this  entertainment  I  have 
heard  him  say  il  rfest  meme  pas  venu  un  chat.  London  has  not  yet 
been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  the  feuilleton  parle.  Another 
familiar  object  at  all  Paris  first  nights  is  the  stalwart  figure  of  Henri 
de  Pene  of  the  Gaulois,  with  his  bronzed  face,  his  black  curly  hair, 
and  his  gentlemanly  bearing.  Many  years  ago  he  wrote  an  article 
in  some  paper,  for  which  he  was  challenged  by  all  the  lieutenants  in 
the  French  army,  and  in  the  one  or  two  encounters  which  followed 
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he  got  severely  wounded.  Among  the  newer  men  the  best  writing 
is  furnished  by  Claveau  of  the  Patrie,  and  Jules  Lemaitre  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats.  Both  are  keen  searching  critics,  disciples  of 
Sarcey.  Besnard  Derosne  of  the  Gil  Bias  is  also  an  excellent  writer, 
with  a  faculty  for  being  both  analytical  and  discursive.  And  now, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  of  the  honesty  of  the  various  authorities  who 
profess  to  educate  the  public  taste  in  matters  theatrical  ?  The 
question  is  by  no  means  as  easy  to  answer  as  it  ought  to  be.  Strange 
tales  have  been  whispered  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time.  In 
most  cases  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
critic  as  the  journal  that  is  at  fault.  I  could  name  one  influential 
journal  which  makes  it  its  business  to  dip  deeply  into  author's  profits. 
There  are  one  or  two  members  of  its  staff  who  are  hired  out 
as  collaborators.  A  manager  accepts  a  piece,  let  us  say,  from  a 
young  author.  It  is  clever,  he  says,  but  it  wants  manipulating  by 
an  old  hand.  The  author,  he  adds,  must  accept  a  collaborator. 
"Whom  would  you  suggest  ?"  inquires  the  young  author  timidly. 
"  Oh,  there  is  Mr.  So  and  So,  of  such  and  such  a  paper,"  is  the 
reply  ;  and  a  bargain  is  forthwith  struck,  which  ensures  in  the 
journal  referred  to  a  highly  laudatory  notice  of  the  new  play.  Certain 
theatres,  and  it  may  be  added,  certain  well-known  authors  in  Paris, 
have  fallen  completely  under  newspaper  influence  of  this  kind. 
Dumas  or  Sardou  could  set  any  particular  journal  at  defiance  ;  but 
not  so  the  authors  who  have  a  struggle  to  maintain  their  footing. 
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Sisters    Twain. 


I.     MELPOMENE. 

OTHOU  queen-ruler  in  the  realms  of  Fate  ! 
On  some  tall  pinnacle  where  islands  green 

Unbosom  in  lovely  shades  and  summer  sheen 
To  waters,  striving  for  each  tranquil  mate  : 
In  dull  robes  seated  thou,  alone  and  great ; 

Gold  worlds  about  thee,  smiling  and  serene, 

Quick,  coloured  birds,  white  shapes  of  gentle  mien, 
And  thou,  high  pinnacled,  in  brooding  state  ; 

With  level  lips,  that  break  not  in  their  pain, 
And  joyless  eyes,  all  caverned  round  in  gloom ! 

Poor  mother  of  so  many  children  slain  : 
Sweet  boys  and  maidens,  heroes  bright  with  bloom, 

Hoar  fathers,  mighty  women  without  stain — 
Their  cradle  thine,  grey  Sister,  and  their  tomb. 

II.     THALIA. 
O  bounding  girl !  whose  silver- sandalled  feet 

Ring  musically  in  their  merry  flight, 

Thine  ankles  laced  with  bells  that  half  unite 
To  songs  of  laughter,  rippling  full  and  sweet, 
Where  red  lips  curl  with  Fancy's  gay  conceit  ; 

O  witch  of  flying  ribbons,  raiment  white, 

So  speeding,  as  a  spirit  casting  light, 
Through  mournful  groves,  and  every  drear  retreat ! 

Thine  are  the  graces  of  a  sunny  heart, 
Whose  currents  leap  like  fountains,  everywhere  ; 

And  thine  the  task,  with  feet  that  nimbly  dart, 
And  sparkling  eyes,  and  all  thy  naked  hair 

In  curls  out-thrown,  to  wage  this  jocund  part 
Against  thy  Sister  grey,  throned  in  despair. 

BERNARD    WELLER. 
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Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene." 

BY  DOVER  ROBERTON. 

IN  the  history  of  all  nations  of  which  we  have  reliable  record, 
there  are  recurring  periods  of  unusual  activity,  when  the  people 
seem  to  be  charged  with  an  energy  quite  electrical  and  altogether 
beyond  their  normal  condition.  Under  the  influence  of  this  mys- 
terious stimulus,  heroic  deeds  are  achieved,  conquests  of  foreign 
lands  are  accomplished,  and  a  great  and  vital  change  passes  over  the 
organisation  of  society. 

Such  a  period  was  that  known  to  us  as  the  Elizabethan,  a  brief 
golden  age,  embracing  but  a  few  years  of  our  national  history,  and 
yet  bearing  a  prolific  growth  of  genius,  enterprise,  and  sterling 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  such  as  the  preceding  two  centuries  had 
failed  even  to  indicate,  much  less  to  produce.  The  revolt  against 
the  old  regime  of  medievalism  had  prepared  the  nation  for  new 
and  startling  associations  of  ideas,  prompting  to  freedom  of  action 
?nd  independence  of  character,  unlike  anything  that  had  been 
experienced  before. 

The  freshly-discovered  classical  literature  opened  up  a  world  of 
enquiry  and  wonder ;  the  revival  of  old  English  stories  and  legends, 
that  had  been  neglected  so  effectually  that  even  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  was  no  longer  intelligible,  excited  the 
imagination,  and  filled  the  mind  with  pictures  of  marvellous  giants, 
pigmies,  and  all  the  fanciful  productions  of  a  faery  world.  The 
tales,  too,  of  the  travellers  who  had  visited  strange  lands,  and  who 
brought  back  exaggerated,  but  always  acceptable,  accounts  of  the 
distant  new  world,  stirred  up  the  whole  of  England  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  adventure. 

What  wonder,  indeed,  that  such  was  the  case.  Had  not  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  with  his  one  small  ship,  opposed  and  overcome 
the  entire  Spanish  fleet  ? 

Had  not  Drake,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Norse  Viking,  sailed  round 
the  world  in  a  fishing  smack,  plundering  and  burning  right  royally 
and  doing  generally  what  he  would  with  the  hated  Dons  ? 
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All  these  daring  adventures  tended  to  inspire  the  country  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  independence,  patriotism,  and  national  pride, 
but  there  was  developed  as  well  a  national  roughness  from 
brute  force  that  had  none  of  the  gentle  influences  of  civivilisation. 
True,  there  was  a  spirit  of  the  finest  chivalry  amongst  the  nobler 
hearts  of  the  day,  and,  indeed,  amongst  some  of  them,  rather  an 
excess  of  courtesy,  that  was  apt  to  fritter  itself  away  in  empty  conceits 
upon  the  fancied  beauty  of  the  queen,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was,  from  the  repeated  successes  on  the  sea,  inclined  to  be 
boastful,  overbearing,  and  insolent.  The  popular  conception  of 
England's  mission  was  based  on  the  ancient  Hebraic  formula  of  a 
divine  right  to  exterminate  all  those  who  opposed  her  progress. 
England,  in  fact,  from  her  own  standpoint,  was  the  Virtue,  and  Spain 
represented  the  Vice  of  the  universe. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  gentle  Spenser  essayed  the 
task  of  directing  the  national  enthusiasm  into  a  higher  level  of  con- 
templation. His  view,  however,  was  derived  not  so  much  from 
hatred  of  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard  as  from  the 
evidences  of  brutality  and  ignorance  that  he  saw  around  him  in  his 
Irish  home. 

The  rebellious  Kelt  was  to  him  a  fit  symbol  of  beastiality  and 
degradation,  he  was  the  gross  product  of  earth  who  battened  on  vile- 
ness  and  corruption,  and  it  appeared  to  Spenser  a  high  and  holy 
calling  for  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  the  rest,  to  put  ruthlessly  to  the 
sword  such  contemptible  rabble. 

That  Spenser,  with  his  calm  philosophical  temperament,  could 
ever  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  so  biassed  is  indeed  a  marvel 
for  us  to-day.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  prejudice  and 
misconception,  bred  from  the  insular  pride  of  Englishmen  (and  at 
no  period  of  our  history  more  dominant  than  in  Elizabethan  times) 
had  its  due  influence  upon  Spenser,  and  distorted  his  usually  lofty 
ideas  of  right  and  justice. 

Note  the  following  description  taken  from  "  The  Faerie  Queene," 
and  see  how  aptly  it  would  apply  to  the  poor  Irish  kern  of  the 
time  : — 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 
With  thornes  together  pin'd  and  patched,  was 

The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts  ; 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gras 
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A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 

All  wallowed  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  but  alas ! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

Spenser  must  have  seen  during  his  residence  in  Ireland  many 
such  sad  evidences  of  English  misrule.  There  is  all  the  local  colour 
about  the  description,  and  the  poet  touches  the  details  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  compassion  and  sympathy  that  we  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate. 

Deplorable  as  Spenser's  interpretation  of  Irish  misfortune  may 
be,  it  nevertheless  gave  him  the  hint  of  a  warfare  of  a  sublimer  kind. 
With  all  the  ardour  and  purity  of  his  nature  he  conceived  a  knight- 
hood formed  from  the  very  flower  of  chivalry,  each  knight  repre- 
senting in  his  own  person  one  of  the  twelve  moral  virtues.  The 
chief  of  this  illustrous  band,  King  Arthur,  represented  the  whole  of 
virtue,  and  he  was,  at  last,  after  complete  conquest  over  evil,  to  arrive 
at  a  union  with  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
idea  to  which  all  human  thought  aspires. 

Some  of  the  descriptive  scenes  of  the  poem  are  drawn  with  such 
marvellous  effects  of  colour  and  definiteness  that  they  recall  the 
glowing  imagination  of  Dante: — 

Ere  long  they  come  where  that  same  wicked  wight 

His  dwelling  has,  low  in  a  hollow  cave, 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight, 

Dark,  dolefull,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 

That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave  ; 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle, 

Shrieking  his  balefull  note  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowle  ; 
And  all  about  it  wand'ring  ghosts  did  wayle  and  howle. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  hellish  place  painted  to  minutest  detail, 
and  declaring  that  in  very  truth  it  is  the  Cave  of  absolute  Despair. 

But  Spenser  does  not  weary  us  by  dwelling  upon  the  gloomy  and 
sombre  aspects  of  nature  ;  he  can  weave  a  delicate  witchery  of 
music  that  enchants  the  senses,  and  lifts  us  up  to  a  heaven  of  pure 
repose : — 

Take  the  description  of  "  milk  white  Una  "  : — 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 

From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight, 
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And  on  the  gras  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 

In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  lay'd  her  stole  aside.     Her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 

Did  ever  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace  ? 

Surely  this  is  one  of  the  highest  reaches  that  exalted  human  feelings 
have  been  permitted  to  attain. 

To  quote  isolated  passages  of  "The  Faerie  Queene  "  is  always  an 
unsatisfactory  process,  because  the'poet  disdains  to  adopt  our  modern 
methods  of  condensation,  choosing  rather  to  take  his  own  road  and 
his  own  time  in  treading  upon  the  meshes  of  the  gossamer  of  his 
fertile  fancy — hence  he  is  sometimes  accused  of  prolixity. 

True  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  is  the  longest  poem  in  the  English 
language,  and  demands  attention,  and  a  large  amount  of  enthusiasm 
to  follow  it  to  the  end,  but  I  can  never  for  a  moment  accept  the 
dictum  of  even  a  Macaulay  that  it  is  "  tedious."  It  is  a  whole 
world  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  all  the  better  side  of  the 
English  manners  produced  by  the  Renaissance  without  its  coarse- 
ness and  brutality.  The  tone  of  thought  is  chaste  as  snow,  and  the 
influence  of  Spenser  on  the  English  character  must  be  perennial  as 
long  as  any  unselfish  and  noble  conduct  is  recognised. 

The  archaic  language  employed  in  "The  Faerie  Queene"  is 
perhaps  in  some  degree  a  mistake.  It  was,  I  think,  quite  necessary 
to  adopt  some  form  removed  from  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
time,  but  Spenser  has  too  often  indulged  in  word-coining  to  supply 
what  appeared  to  him  a  metrical  obligation,  but  that  somewhat 
mars  the  legitimate  effect  of  a  pure  diction. 

It  is  notable  that  although  "  The  Faerie  Queene  "  is  the  centre  and 
consummation  of  the  entire  scheme,  she  never  appears  in  the 
poem.  The  lost  books  no  doubt  contained  the  description  of  this 
wondrous  divinity,  now,  alas,  shrouded  in  a  hidden  region  of  ideas 
denied  to  our  ken. 
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"A  SECRET  FOE." 

A  New  Play,  in  four  acts,  by  JOHX  A.  STKVBNS. 
Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Aug.  27, 1887. 


Count  Fedor  Petrovick...  Mr.  R.  S.  BOLBYN. 

Botfdanouve     Mr.  H.  FBNWICK. 

Prince  Paul      Mr.  C.  W.  SOMERSET. 

Targeneff Mr.  Louis  SEALY. 

Valdimir    Mr.  GLKN  WYN.X. 

Ruric Mr.  H.  NELSON. 

Paola Mr.  JULIAN  CROSS. 


Dr.  Ramuzian Mr.  A.  ALEXANDER. 

Olga    Miss  DOROTHY  DESK. 

Irma Miss  EMILY  LYTTON. 

Therese     Miss  MAY  AUDLEY. 

Nadia Mi«s  IRENE  DUDLBY. 

Madame  Markoff    MissCARLOTTA  LECLKRCQ. 

Count  Ivan  Demidoff   ...  Mr.  JOHN  A.  STEVENS. 


The  author  of  "  A  Secret  Foe  "  can  have  had  but  small  experience 
with  London  audiences,  or  have  placed  far  too  high  an  estimate  on 
his  work,  if  he  imagined  that  its  production  in  town  would  be  a 
success.  The  stilted  language,  improbably  drawn  characters,  extra- 
ordinary situations,  and  foolish  bickerings  of  two  servant  lovers 
(introduced  as  the  comic  element  in  the  play)  may  pass 
muster  in  some  of  the  smaller  provincial  towns,  but  will  scarcely  be 
accepted  in  any  of  the  larger  centres.  The  hero,  Count  Demidoff 
marries  a  beautiful  girl,  Olga,  who  has  formed  a  romantic  attachment 
for  him,  and  no  sooner  has  he  married  her  than  he  appears  to  do  his 
best  to  destroy  her  love  for  him  by  indulging  in  the  excesses  o 
gambling  and  bad  company,  and  at  last  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  outrages 
every  sense  of  decency  and  manhood,  by  making  her  the  subject  of 
a  dishonourable  wager  with  his  disreputable  associates.  He  has 
been  led  on  to  these  extravagances  of  conduct,  by  his  pseudo-friend 
Count  Petrovick,  who  having  in  the  past  been  attracted  by  Olga,  and  his 
proposals  rejected,  determines  to  do  his  best  to  mar  her  happiness  and 
her  faith  in  her  husband,  so  that  she  may  listen  to  his  dishonourable 
pleading.  Olga  flies  from  her  husband  intending  to  return  to  her 
mother's  house.  Petrovick  follows  her,  and  she  being  taken  ill  on  the 
way,  is  brought  to  his  castle,  where  he  urges  his  suit  upon  her.  Olga 
repulses  his  overtures,  and  this  gives  the  one  really  strong  scene  of 
the  play.  Demidoff  bursts  in  the  door,  and  is  at  first  under  the 
impression  that  Olga  has  fled  with  his  "  Secret  Foe,"  but  her  explana- 
tions convince  him  of  his  error.  Petrovick  is  challenged  to  a  duel 
with  swords  and  falls  by  the  injured  husband's  hand.  Miss  Dorothy 
Dene  as  Olga  showed  that  she  could  be  earnest  and  pathetic,  but 
took  the  whole  of  her  scenes  at  high  pressure,  emphasized  continual^ 
and  was  deficient  in  light  and  shade.  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq  was 
agreeable  in  the  part  of  Madame  Markoff,  and  Miss  Emily  Lytton,  in 
very  eccentric  costumes  for  a  soubrette,  exhibited  some  playful  humour. 
Mr.  Julian  Cross  did  his  best  to  be  amusing  in  the  tedious  character 
of  Paola  (!),  a  ci-devant  Garibaldian  drummer,  whose  reminiscences  of 
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the  rub-a-dub-dub  become  wearisome.  Mr.  R.  S.  Boleyn  as  Count 
Fedor  Petrovick  held  the  piece  together  on  several  occasions  by  his 
incisive  and  powerful  acting,  and  deserves  very  high  praise  indeed. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  made  a  good  character  sketch  of  an  old  roue 
beau,  Prince  Paul.  The  author  himself  represented  Count  Demidoff 
in  a  manner  that  might  have  been  acceptable  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  but  that  certainly  will  not  be  received  favourably  in  the 
present  day. 

P.  F. 


"THE     POINTSMAN." 

New  and  Original  Drama,  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  by  R.  C.   CARTON  and  CECIL  RALKIUII,  Authors 

of  "  The  Great  Pink  Pearl.' 
Produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  August  29,  1887. 


Richard  Dugdale Mr.   E.  S.  WILLARD. 

Tom   Lidstone       Mr.  J.  O.  GRAHAMS. 

Fred    Fordyce Mr.  BERNARD  GOULD. 

Charles  Franklin    Mr.  F.  G.  DARBYSHIRB. 

Samuel  Bastick  .  Mr.  J.  P.  BURNETT. 


Matt  Collins     Mr 

"  Black  "  George    Mr 

Mr.  Hanway    Mr 

Doctor  Raeburn     Mr 

Clerk Mr 

Long  Johnson Mr 

Sailor  ...  .  Mr 


F.  MOTLEY  WOOD. 

FRANK  WRIGHT. 

H.  GORDON. 

W.  E.  BLATCIILEY. 

GRESIIAM. 

PHILIP  CUNINQHAM. 

S.  PK.NSETT. 


Railway  Guard    Mr.  C.  MARTIN. 

Porter     Mr.  A.  LRIGH. 

Cabman Mr.  IVES. 

Sergeant Mr.  W.  MIRFIELD. 

Ginger    Mr.  E.  WALLKR. 

Potboy    Master  G.  GAM IILE. 

Job  Foster     Mr.  E.  NORBURY. 

Detective       Mr.  H.  HARVEY. 

Ephraim  Hathernut   ...  Mr.   STEPHEN  OAFFREY. 

Lizzie     Miss  MAUD  MILTON. 

Esther    Miss  AONKS  HEWITT. 

Geraldine  Fordyce     ...  Miss  HELEN  FERRERS. 


Is  it  true,  as  comes  the  cry  from  America  and  from  France,  and 
which  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  on  the  drama  in  England, 
that  people  work  so  hard  during  the  day  in  the  pursuit  of  business  or 
pleasure,  that  when  they  go  to  the  theatre  at  night  they  must  either 
be  made  to  laugh  without  having  the  trouble  of  thinking  at  what  they 
are  laughing,  or  their  emotions  must  be  so  strongly  stirred  by 
"  sensational"  scenes  and  incidents  as  to  take  them  completely  out  of 
themselves  and  keep  them,  for  the  hours  that  are  spent  in  the  play 
house,  in  a  whirl  of  breathless  excitement  ?  Messrs.  Carton  and 
Raleigh,  the-undcubtedly  clever  young  authors  of  "  The  Great  Pink 
Pearl,"  have  accepted  the  latter  dictum  in  their  new  drama, 
"The  Pointsman,"  and  have  therefore  made  visible  before  their 
audiences  almost  a  surfeit  of  murder,  drunkenness,  drugging  and 
robbery,  the  horrors  of  a  railway  accident,  encounters  with  the  police, 
and  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of  a  fallen  woman  in  her  conduct  to- 
wards the  man  who  has  betrayed  her:  and  the  public  evidently  enjoyed 
the  ernbarras  de  richesse^  of  crime,  and  applauded  to  the  echo.  And 
yet,  in  accumulating  this  wealth  of  catastrophes,  the  authors  made 
the  thread  of  their  story  at  times  difficult  to  follow,  and  diffused  the 
interest  that  should  have  been  concentrated  in  their  principal  charac- 
ters into  side  issues  and  subordinate  details.  Richard  Dugdale,  an 
unscrupulous  gambler,  returns  home  to  "  the  Blue  Anchor "  at 
Gravesend,  of  which  he  is  the  landlord,  to  find  that  during  his 
absence  the  proprietor  has  left  notice  that  unless  the  rent  be  paid  by 
12  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  he  shall  re-enter  into  possession.  This 
means  ruin  to  him,  and  so  he  determines  to  rid  himself  of  Lizzie,  his 
wife  only  in  name,  and  start  free  and  unencumbered  on  some  fresh 
career.  He  therefore  divides  what  money  there  is  in  the  house  with 
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her,  and  persuades  her  to  leave  him,  with  the  promise  that  he  will 
meet  her  at  their  old  lodgings  in  London.  While  she  is  absent 
preparing  for  her  departure  Matt  Collins,  a  crimp,  enters  and  informs 
Dugdale  that  two  successful  diggers  from  the  Diamond  Fields  seek 
a  night's  lodging.  These  prove  to  be  Tom  Lidstone,  who  is  almost 
imbecile  from  brain  fever,  and  Fred  Fordyce,  his  chum.  Dugdale 
calls  to  Lizzie  to  prepare  supper  for  the  wayfarers,  and  whilst  she  is 
doing  so  Fordyce,  an  open-hearted  young  fellow,  most  genially 
represented  by  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  tells  her  of  his  past  life,  his  luck 
at  the  diggings,  and  that  before  leaving  England  his  sister  had  given 
him  an  Eastern  ring,  which  is  supposed  to  bring  luck  to  the  wearer. 
Lizzie,  putting  it  on  her  finger,  begs  of  him  to  let  her  wear  it  if  for  only 
one  day.  At  that  moment  Dugdale  re-enters,  hurries  Lizzie  off 
wearing  the  ring,  and  asks  Fordyce  to  assist  him  with  the  loan  or  gift 
of  some  of  his  wealth.  Fordyce  refuses,  and  Dugdale  determines  to 
take  by  force  what  he  cannot  obtain  by  entreaty.  They  struggle,  and 
Fordyce  is  stabbed  to  death,  Lidstone  re-appearing  as  he  falls,  his 
brain  evidently  so  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  anything 
beyond  the  death  of  his  comrade.  Dugdale  ^disposes  of  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man  by  throwing  it  down  a  trap  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames,  and  he  and  Collins  carry  off  Tom 
Lidstone  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  drive  him  in  a  cart  some  few 
miles  and  leave  him  on  the  roadside  to  take  his  chance.  The  next 
scene  shows  him  lying  under  a  tree  opposite  the  station  master's 
cottage,  where  he  is  found  and  sheltered  by  Esther  Hathernut,  sister 
to  Lizzie,  and  this  brings  the  prologue  to  an  end.  After  a  year 
Lidstone  has  married  Esther,  and  has  obtained  employment  on  the 
railway  as  pointsman.  His  wife  has  been  confidential  maid  to  Miss 
Geraldine  Fordyce,  who  visits  her,  to  bring  her  a  wedding  present, 
an  album,  in  which  are  family  portraits,  and  that  of  Dugdale,  who  has 
become  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fordyce  and  Co.,  diamond  merchants, 
and  is  a  suitor  for  Geraldine's  hand.  Lizzie,  who  is  now  keeping 
house  for  her  father  again,  and  whose  past  life  is  unknown  to  her 
family,  sees  Dugdale's  photograph  and  then  learns  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  the  man  who  has  deserted  her.  On  her  way  home  she 
encounters  him,  and  in  a  stormy  interview  taxes  him  with  his  having 
unfairly  obtained  the  means  to  rise  to  his  present  position,  and  says 
that  she  should  like  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  young  fellow 
whom  she  left  at  the  "  Blue  Anchor,"  as  she  should  be  glad  to  return 
him  his  ring.  Dugdale  at  once  sees  the  danger  of  discovery  from 
this  ring,  and  tries  to  obtain  it  from  her  by  force,  but  is  prevented  by 
"  Black  "  George,  a  sweetheart  of  Lizzie's.  In  the  next  act  Lizzie 
has  married  "Black"  George,  who  is  employed  as  a  signalman- 
He  has  through  jealousy,  occasioned  by  ^Lizzie's  constant  receipt  of 
letters  (which,  though  unknown  to  him,  are  from  Dugdale  urging  her 
to  return  to  him  that  he  may  obtain  possession  of  the  ring),  taken  to 
drink.  Dugdale  has  made  a  final  appeal  to  Lizzie,  asking  her  to 
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come  to  him  in  London  that  night.  The  letter  by  mistake  is  given 
to  Esther,  who,  to  save  her  sister,  determines  to  keep  the  appointment 
in  her  stead.  "  Black  "  George,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  obstinacy,  refuses 
to  return  to  his  work  ;  Lidstone,  to  screen  him,  offers  to  do  his  duty 
for  him,  and  that  he  may  not  drink  any  more,  takes  with  him  the 
flask  of  brandy,  which  has  been  drugged  by  Lizzie,  that  she  may 
escape,  whilst  her  husband  is  overcome  by  the  chloral.  Lidstone,  in 
the  signal  box,  drinks  the  brandy,  is  overcome,  cannot  pull  the  lever 
and  so  the  express  in  which  his  wife  is  travelling  is  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  she  is  found  with  the  compromising  letter  in  her  hand,  which 
induces  Lidstone  to  believe  that  his  wife  is  unfaithul  to  him. 
Dugdale,  who  has  been  speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  at  his 
wits  end  for  money,  and  determines  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  the 
diamonds  from  his  confederate  Collins,  with  whom  they  have  been 
left  on  the  understanding  that,  as  they  are  by  degrees  disposed  of,  he 
shall  have  his  share  of  their  value.  He  is  installed  at  the  "  Blue 
Anchor"  to  keep  off  prying  enquiries,  as  it  is  known  that  every 
attempt  is  being  made  by  Fordyce's  family  to  discover  his  fate. 
Collins  refuses  to  part  with  any  more  of  the  plunder,  as  he  has  not 
been  paid  his  dues.  Holding  a  pistol  to  his  head,  Dugdale  forces 
Collins  to  lead  him  to  where  the  diamonds  are  concealed.  Lizzie 
has  followed  Dugdale,  and  threatens  that  unless  he  gives  a  written 
confession  of  his  having  murdered  Fordyce,  and  so  clear  Lidstone, 
whom  the  detectives  are  accusing  of  having  committed  the  crime,  she 
will  deliver  him  up  to  justice.  Dugdale,  thinking  her  in  his  power, 
does  his  best  to  strangle  her,  but  is  prevented  by  Lidstone,  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  him,  to  avenge  himself,  as  he  thinks,  on  his  wife's  betrayer. 
As  they  are  struggling,  the  police  enter  in  pursuit  of  Lidstone,  and 
Dugdale  seems  likely  to  escape,  when  Collins,  who  has  managed  to 
break  out  of  the  room  in  which  he  has  been  locked,  appears  and 
shoots  down  Dugdale,  who  falls  on  the  spot  where  he  murdered 
Fordyce.  Lizzie  confesses  that  the  compromising  letter  was  intended 
for  her,  and  so  restores  happiness  between  Esther  and  her  husband, 
and  as  the  shock  of  the  accident  has  produced  a  complete  change  in 
"Black"  George,  and  he  is  still  unaware  of  his  wife's  antecedents 
previous  to  her  marriage,  the  curtain  falls  on  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
future  for  them. 

In  describing  the  plot,  I  have  only  given  that  portion  which  deals 
with  the  principal  characters.  Besides  that  which  is  already  related, 
there  are  the  theft  of  the  securities  by  Dugdale  from  the  firm  of 
Fordyce  and  Co.,  the  imprisonment  of  Lidstone  on  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter for  his  carelessness  in  the  signal  box,  his  being  hunted 
down  as  the  supposed  murderer  of  Fred  Fordyce  by  an  ex-private 
constable,  Samuel  Bastick  (played  with  excellent  dry  humour  and 
force  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett),  the  accusation  of  infidelity  of  Esther  by 
her  husband,  her  illness,  and  the  loves  of  Geraldine  Fordyce  and 
Charles  Franklin.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  tirades  against 
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the  overwork  and  bad  pay  of  railway  servants,  and  attacks  on  the 
stupidity  of  the  police,  and  too  frequent  invocations  on  the  Deity, 
which,  I  think,  might  with  advantage  be  left  out  altogether,  and  which 
has  been  much  curtailed  since  the  first  night,  .the  dialogue,  if 
strong,  is  natural,  the  characters  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  if  not  of 
the  best  type  of  human  nature,  such  as  we  know  exist.  It  is  seldom 
that,  even  to  its  smallest  parts,  a  play  has  been  so  well  represented. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  was  never  finer  than  as  the  cold-blooded 
unhesitating  villain  Dugdale,  and  carried  the  whole  house  with  him. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame  was  hearty  in  his  prosperity,  if  a  little  boisterous, 
and  acted  with  much  feeling  in  his  adversity.  The  Matt  Collins  of 
Mr.  F.  Motley  Wood,  a  sneaking  craven-hearted  cur,  who  would  sell 
his  nearest  relations  to  save  himself,  steeped  in  brandy  and  showing 
its  effect  on  his  constitution,  was  a  most  careful  and  successful  study. 
Even  the  Railway  Guard  and  Porter  of  Mr.  C.  Martin  and  Mr.  A. 
Leigh,  with  only  a  few  lines  to  say  at  the  opening,  made  the  characters 
standout,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Caffrey  thoroughly  conveyed  the  idea  of 
a  strict  but  good-hearted  Station  Master.  Miss  Maud  Milton 
exhibited  great  pathos  and  marked  skill  in  her  portrayal  of  the 
workings  of  a  weak  woman's  mind,  a  lingering  affection  for  her  first 
love,  battling  with  the  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  recover  her 
good  name  and  self-respect ;  and  last,  not  least,  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt 
was  thoroughly  natural  and  womanly  as  Esther,  a  brave  upright 
woman,  who  loves  her  husband  and  her  sister,  and  who  is  placed  in 
such  dire  straits  in  her  endeavour  to  save  the  latter  without  forfeiting 
the  good  opinion  of  the  former.  I  cannot  help  calling  attention  to 
the  perfect  taste  and  yet  simplicity  of  the  dresses  worn  by  these  two 
ladies,  yet  in  such  accord  with  their  supposed  stations  in  life,  a 
connection  that  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  modern  actresses.  The 
scenery,  by  Bruce  Smith  and  Albert  Calcott,  is  beautifully  painted. 
"  On  the  Line,"  showing  the  effects  of  the  collision,  is  excellently 
managed,  as  are  all  the  mechanical  effects.  I  hope  that  the  tide  has 
turned  with  the  Olympic,  and  judging  from  the  applause  on  the 
first  night  and  the  subsequent  attendance,  that  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt 
has  secured  a  piece  that  will  fill  her  theatre  for  many  a  night  to  come. 

C.  H. 
"  PLEASURE." 

Grand  Spectacular  Comedy  Drama  in  Six  Acts  by  PAUL  MERITT  and  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS. 
First  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  September  3, 1887. 

Jack  Lovel  ...  ..    Mr.  EDWARD  GARDINER.    Nickerson...    .  .    Mr.  Jos.  ST  GEORGE. 


Dick  Doddipods  
Prince  Valvasia  
Arthur  Blessington  .. 
Tommy  Stuart  
Willie  Barton     
Sir  Samuel  Sloper    .. 
Major  Randolph  Lovel 
Alderman  Doddipods 
Francis  Fairweatherley  . 
Dion  Cassidy     
Muxworthy       

.    Mr.  HARRY  NICHOLLS. 
.    Mr.  PERCY  LYNDAL. 
.    Mr.  BASIL  WEST. 
.    Mr.  WALTER  URIDGB. 
.    Mr.  FRANK  HARRISON. 
.    Mr.  NAPIBR  BARRY. 
.    Mr.  EDWARD  S  ASS. 
Mr.  LIONEL  RIG.NOLD. 
.    Mr.  VICTOR  STEPHENS. 
.    Mr.  JAMBS  O'BRIEN. 
.    Mr.  EDGAR  HAYES. 

Detective  Sergeant  \ 
Judkins            )    "' 
Tom  Carey      
Commissionaire  of  ) 
Police  at  Nice     )      '" 
Jessie  Newland       
Geraldine  Vandcrfeldt... 
Rose  Bouchon  
Phillis  Esrerton     
Luretta  Borghi      

Mr.  W.  BARNETT. 
Mr.  GBORGE  MELVILLE. 
Mr.  CHARLES  HAVBRLBY. 

Miss  ALMA  MURRAY. 
Miss  FAWNY  HROUOII. 
Mdlle.  LILY  MISKA. 
Miss  JENNY  DAWSOH. 

M  1SS  MlLLICBNT  MlLDM  A  Y. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  novel  scenes  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  on  the  English  stage,  "  The  Battle  of  Flowers,"  and  without 
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doubt  the  most  awfully  realistic  representation  of  an  earthquake  that 
a  manager  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  will  draw  large  audiences  to 
Drury  Lane,  notwithstanding  the  unhealthy  tone  of  "Pleasure,"  the 
drama  written  by  Messrs.  Paul  Meritt  and  Augustus  Harris  for  the 
autumn  season  at  the  theatre.  And  it  is  likely  that,  though  many  will 
absent  themselves  on  account  of  the  reports  they  hear,  thousands  will 
attend  to  gratify  that  morbid  appetite  for  beholding  the  worst  side  of 
human  nature  which'appears  to  be  developing  itself  even  more  strongly 
in  English  audiences.  The  pursuit  of  "  pleasure,"  as  exhibited  by  the 
authors,  must  lead  its  votaries  into  very  uncleanly  paths  and  must 
cause  them  many  a  heartache  as  well  as  a  headache  ;  and  if  a  moral  be 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  the  means  employed  to  point  that  moral  are 
objectionable,  and  sometimes  injudicious.  Jack  Lovel,  the  hero,  is  a 
young  undergraduate,  who  hopes  to  obtain  a  family  living  from  his 
relative,  Lord  Mount  Lovel,  which  will  enable  him  to  marry  his 
sweetheart,  Jessie  Newland,  a  girl  in  a  lower  rank  of  life  than  him- 
self, but  still  a  lady.  He,  however,  is  plucked,  and  the  steward, 
Fairweatherley,  makes  this  the  excuse  for  not  pleading  his  cause. 
Level's  friend,  Dick  Doddipods,  the  son  of  an  opulent  proprietor  of  a 
patent  candle,  has  also  been  ploughed  and  "  sent  down,"  and  his  father 
insists  on  his  now  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business.  As  no  other 
course  of  life  appears  to  be  open  to  Lovel  it  is  arranged  between  the 
friends  that  he  shall  enter  the  firm  as  the  advertisement  poet. 
Hardly  has  this  been  settled  when  Major  Randolph,  Level's  cousin, 
appears,  and  announces  that,  through  the  drowning  of  Lord  Mount 
Lovel  and  his  two  sons,  Jack  has  become  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
entered  into  the  possession  of  annual  thousands.  The  Major  is  the 
next  heir,  and  in  the  event  of  Jack's  remaining  single  would  come  in 
to  the  title  and  property.  He  therefore  scouts  the  idea  of  Jack's 
marriage  with  Jessie,  and  when  the  young  fellow  states  that  there  are 
urgent  reasons,  as  he  has  behaved  like  a  villain  to  her,  the  Major 
insinuates  that  Prince  Valvasia  has  been  a  favoured  lover  previous 
to  Jack's  courtship,  which  the  easily-led  young  fellow  too  readily 
believes,  and  so  deserts  the  poor  girl.  After  a  "  wine  "  given  in 
Jack's  rooms  Jessie  obtains  admittance  and  pleads  her  cause,  but  to 
no  purpose,  her  lover  repulsing  her  with  almost  brutal  reproaches. 
The  only  excuse  to  be  made  for  him  is  that  he  is  excited  with  brandy, 
which  he  has  taken  to  drinking  to  excess  to  drown  his  remorse  and 
ruined  love.  In  pursuit  of  forgetfulness,  he  goes  to  the  Riviera  with 
Doddipods,  and  there  they  enter  on  a  career  of  the  wildest  dissipation, 
taking  as  companions  the  most  famous  demi-mondaines  gambling  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  it  is  at  the  Carnival  Ball,  Nice,  that  Geraldine 
Vanderfeldt,  a  sprightly  American  girl,  engagedto  Doddipods,  discovers 
that  she  has  no  longer  cause  to  urge  her  fiance  to  be  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  Jessie  has  followed  Lovel  to  Nice,  and,  through  the  good 
nature  of  Doddipods  and  Geraldine,  she  is  once  more  able  to  plead 
for  her  "  unborn  child"  with  Jack,  but  he  is  by  this  time  half  mad 
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with  strong  liquor,  drives  her  from  him,  and  she  is  scarcely  pone 
when,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  repentance,  he  calls  on  Heaven  to  punish 
him,  if  the  story  of  her  faithfulness  to  him  be  true.  And  the  punish- 
ment comes  on  him  at  once,  for  almost  at  this  moment  the  first  signs 
of  the  earthquake  are  heard,  the  heavens  crash,  the  walls  heave  and 
crack,  and,  falling  over  and  around  him,  bury  him  in  their  ruins. 
From  these  he  is  ultimately  rescued  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
his  yacht's  crew,  urged  on  by  the  entreaties  of  poor  Jessie  and  the 
promises  of  liberal  reward  of  the  noble-hearted  American  girl,  the 
Major  standing  coldly  by,  and  almost  staying  any  further  searches 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  inherit  his  cousin's  estate.  The  final  scene 
takes  place  in  England  again,  Jack  Lovel  is  once  more  in  his  right 
mind,  and  determined  to  repair  the  evil  he  has  done  to  Jessie.  The 
Major  and  Fairweatherley  are  now  plotting  to  get  Lovel  confined  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  that  they  may  get  the  management  of  the  revenues 
of  the  estates,  with  which  they  have  been  fraudulently  dealing,  and 
have  made  their  arrangements  to  seize  him  at  the  church  door,  and 
prevent  his  marriage.  But  Lovel  has  been  beforehand  with  them 
as  they  are  at  the  porch  awaiting  his  arrival,  he  comes  from  the 
church  with  his  wife  upon  his  arm,  the  ceremony  having  just  been 
performed.  Doddipods  and  Geraldine  are  ready  to  go  through  a  like 
happy  ordeal,  and  the  two  conspirators  are  handed  over  to  retributive 
justice  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  policemen.  Such  is  the  story  of 
"  Pleasure,"  enlivened  by  the  love  making  of  Dick  Doddipods  and 
Geraldine  Vanderfeldt,  two  characters  that  could  not  have  been  more 
ably  or  humorously  filled  than  by  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  and  Miss  Fanny 
Brough.  Mr.  Lionel  Rignold  as  the  Alderman,  with  the  good 
natured  fussiness  of  a  vulgar  nouveau  riche,  and  an  intense  admiration  for 
a  titled  lordling,  also  imparted  drollery  and  laughter.  An  actor,  who 
during  three  acts  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  maudlin  state  of  wretchedness 
from  drink  and  the  reproaches  of  an  evil  conscience,  has  a 
difficult  part  to  play,  and  Mr.  Edward  Gardiner  acquitted  himself 
most  satisfactorily,  and  frequently  displayed  great  power  and  fertility 
of  resource.  Miss  Alma  Murray  has  but  little  happiness  to  portray. 
Her  lot  throughout  almost  is  one  of  misery  and  despair,  and  faithfully 
and  earnestly  she  depicts  it.  Mr.  EdwardSass  was  a  polished  gentle- 
manly evil-doer,  sufficiently  lago-like,  and  will  gain  strength  when  he 
has  got  over  his  nervousness.  Mr.  Percy  Lyndal  acted  with  much 
spirit  and  refinement  as  the  Bulgarian  Prince  Valvasia,  and  Mdlle. 
Lily  Miska,  Miss  Jenny  Dawson,  and  Miss  Millicent  Mildmay  were 
as  enticing  and  attractive  as  such  sirens  as  they  represent  should  be. 
Mr.  Victor  Stephens  gave  a  clever  rendering  of  the  defaulting  steward 
Fairweatherley. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  "  Battle  of  Flowers."  Mr.  Harris 
has  shown  perfect  taste  in  this.  The  groups  of  well  and  brightly 
dressed  people  exchanging  volleys  of  bouquets  with  the  occupants 
of  the  gaily  decked  carriages,  drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  horses 
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driven  by  handsome  liveried  servants,  present  a  life-like  and  most 
charming  picture,  and  one  that  is  alone  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
Carnival  Ball  at  the  Casino,  with  its  numerous  fancy  costumes  and 
tasteful  ballet,  is^also  very  attractive,  and  the  complete  destruction 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  terrific  forces  of  nature  with  an 
earthquake  is  so  brought  home  to  us  as  to  impress  us  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  almost  terror.  The  views  of  Monte  Carlo  and  of  Nice 
are  also  exquisite  paintings,  and  gained  Mr.  Emden  and  Mr. 
Frampton  an  enthusiastic  greeting.  In  fact  the  staging  of  the  piece 
is  one  of  which  Mr.  Harris  may  well  be  proud,  and  which  in  its 
perfection  of  spectacular  display  has  never  been  surpassed. 

QUASIMODO. 


"RACING." 

An  original  drama,  in  "  seven  furlongs,"  by  G.  II.  MACDKRMOTT. 
Produced  in  London,   at  the  Grand  Theatre,  September  5, 1887. 


Count  de  Beauville Mr.  HENRY  BAOOB 


Duke  of  Courtland 
Lord  Eastbourne 
Harry  Youngcreon 
Daddy  Truman  ... 
Vijtilwit  Binks    ... 
Billy  Goodson     ... 
Ben,  a  Bookmaker 
A  Costermonger 
Mr.  Malcolm 


Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDB 
Mr.  II.  A.  CRKB 
Mr.  JULIUS  KNIOHT 
Mr.  G.  B.  PHILLIPS 
Mr.  BASSKTT  ROB 
Mr.  F.  ROBSON 
Mr.  E.  DERMOTT 
Mr.  J.  P.  DOTLK 
Mr.  A.  E.  DRI.NKWATER 


The  Doctor Mr.  H.  A.  REB 

Moses  Goodman       Mr.  J.  E.  DANIKLS. 

A  French  Boatman Mr.  E.EDMONDS 

Ponsford     Mr.  HACRBK 

Policeman Mr.  E.  N.  DACOTT 

Newsboy     Master  CARTBR 

Mavis  Malcolm Miss  AMY  Mc.NKir, 

Theresa   Truman    Miss  FANNIB  LBSLIB 

Clara    Miss  MAY  CONRADK 

Sal  .  Miss  EVBLYN 


After  a  preliminary  canter  at  the  Star  Theatre,  Wolverhampton,  on 
the  5th  of  April  of  last  year,  Mr.  Macdermott  has  tried  his  fortunes 
with  "  Racing  "  in  town,  and  may  be  said  to  have  carried  off  the 
stakes.  His  plot  is  clear  and  simple,  but  with  plenty  of  incident. 
Theresa  Truman,  the  daughter  of  an  old  trainer,  has  married  the  Count 
de  Beauville,  an  unscrupulous  owner  of  race  horses.  Becoming  tired 
of  her,  he  employs  his  tool,  Binks,  to  make  away  with  her,  which  he 
endeavours  to  do  by  throwing  her  overboard  when  out  at  sea.  But 
Theresa  is  saved,  and,  returning  to  England,  assumes  the  disguise  of 
her  twin-brother,  of  whom  she  is  the  living  image,  and  sets  to  work  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  her  husband  and  his  plans  to  marry  Mavis 
Malcolm,  over  whose  father  he  has  obtained  complete  power.  This 
she  effectually  does  by  riding  a  horse  of  the  Count's  for  the  Derby,  and 
winning  with  it,  the  Count's  book  having  been  made  that  it  should 
lose,  and  producing  her  marriage  lines  proving  that  he  is  contempla- 
ting bigamy.  His  [utter  confusion  is  brought  about  by  the  con- 
fession of  his  confederate,  Binks,  who,  in  the  final  scene,  shoots  his 
employer,  and  thus  rids  the  world  of  a  very  unenviable  member  of 
society,  and  so  leaves  the  path  clear  for  the  marriage  of  Mavis  with 
her  sweetheart,  Harry  Youngerson  (played  with  considerable  power 
by  Mr.  Julius  Knight),  who  has  also  had  some  hard  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  De  Beauville.  The  author  was  fortunate  in  securing  Miss 
Fannie  Leslie  to  play  Theresa.  As  the  injured  wife  she  exhibited 
much  feeling,  but  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  piece  when  disguised  as 
the  lad,  full  of  spirit  and  acuteness,  with  the  ready  wit  of  the  woman 
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supplemented  by  the  pranks  of  a  boy,  as  at  home  in  the  saddle  as  a 
jockey  as  when  disguised  as  an  Ethiopian  serenader,  and  singing  a 
pathetic  ballad  or  a  lively  ditty,  to  the  banjo  accompaniment,  with 
equal  taste  and  truth  of  tone.  Her  really  exquisite  rendering  of"  Hi 
away  Satan,  let  my  baby  sleep  "  deservedly  gained  her  a  double 
encore.  This  is  supposed  to  be  sung  "  On  the  Hill  at  Epsom,"  where 
the  "humours"  of  the  race  course  are  represented,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
dermott  also  sings  two  of  his  favourite  songs,  one  of  which  in 
particular,  "  The  Wild  West,"  is  a  clever  satire  on  some  of  the  abuses 
of  society  of  the  present  day.  The  cast  is  altogether  a  good  one.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Phillips  is  excellent  as  the  honest  old  trainer,  and  brought  back 
memories  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Belmore.  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  cleverly 
depicted  a  man  who  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
and  crime  through  weakness  rather  than  natural  depravity,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Bagge  was  consistent  in  his  persistency  in  evil  doing.  Miss 
Amy  McNeill  made  a  very  sweet  and  lovable  girl  of  Mavis  Malcolm. 
One  of  the  freshest  and  most  unconventional  performances  was  that 
of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  as  a  generous-hearted  young  nobleman,  and  Mr. 
E.  Dermott  did  well  as  an  honest  kindly  bookmaker.  The  play  was 
excellently  received,  and  should  |be  a  thoroughly  successful  one  if 
sent  on  tour. 

.  C.  H. 


"THE    BARRISTER." 

A  New  and  Original  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  GEORGE  MAKVILLK  FE.VN  and  J.  H.  DARNLEY 
Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  September  6,  1887. 

Tom  Price          Mr.  STEPHEN  CAFJFRBY. 


Mr.  Arthur  Maxwell    .. 
Captain  Arthur  Walker 
Major  Drayton  ... 
Jack  Roddrick  ... 
Mr.  Jenkins 

Crisp         

Waiter      


Mr.  J.  H.  DARNLEY. 
Mr.  WALTER  EVERARD. 
Mr.  FRED  MERVIN. 
Mr.  MEYRICK  MILTON. 
Mr.  W.  CHEESMAN. 
Mr.  FRED  BURTON. 
Mr.  PRINCE  MILLER. 


Mrs.  Maxwell      Miss  HELEN  LEYTON. 

Miss  Helen  Fayre         ...  Miss  MAGGIE  HUNT. 

Kitty  Drayton    ...        ...  Miss  AGXES  VERITY. 

Miss  Foster         ...      -...  Miss  SUSIE  VAUGHAN. 

Jane         Miss  MAUD  MERRILL. 


"  The  Barrister  "  held  his  first  brief  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds,  on 
the  igth  March  of  this  year,  and  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  "taken 
silk"  in  the  past  month,  in  other  words,  the  play  was  favourably  received 
in  the  provinces,  and  achieved  a  complete  success  in  London.  The 
authors  have  given  us  a  play  that  provokes  honest,  genuine  laughter, 
produced  by  the  explaining  away  of  some  absurd  mistakes,  which  are  quite 
possible  in  everyday  life,  and  with  many  smart  and  telling  lines,  there  is 
not  one  that  is  objectionable,  or  that  conveys  a  double  meaning.  Mr. 
Arthur  Maxwell  is  a  barrister,  who,  returning  home  one  night,  meets 
with  a  lady  that  has  lost  her  purse,  and,  in  an  excess  of  chivalry,  accom- 
panies her  to  her  door  in  a  cab,  of  which  he  pays  the  fare,  the  lady 
obtaining  his  address  that  she  may  return  the  amount.  To  his  horror, 
the  next  morning  he  discovers  that  he  has  brought  away  her  bag  instead 
of  his  own,  which  contains  all  the  legal  papers  in  a  great  case  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  The  house  in  which  he  lives  really  belongs  to  Captain 
Arthur  Walker,  who  is  in  India,  but  his  servant,  Tom  Price,  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  let  it  to  Maxwell.  The  barrister,  who  is 
expecting  his  wife  from  Brighton,  tells  Price  that  if  the  lady  calls  to  repay 
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him  the  cab  fare  he  will  not  see  her.  Mrs.  Maxwell  arrives  by  an  earlier 
train  than  that  by  which  she  is  expected,  is  mistaken  by  Price  for  the  other 
lady,  and  so  the  wife  learns  what  she  thinks  is  an  escapade  of  her 
husband's.  Almost  immediately  on  learning  this  Helen  Fayre  arrives 
with  presents  for  her  future  husband,  who,  she  hears,  is  returning  from 
India,  and  these  being  all  for  Arthur,  Maxwell's  name,  are  taken  by  his 
wife  as  further  proofs  of  his  infidelity.  As  no  surname  is  mentioned, 
Helen  is  induced  to  believe  that  her  lover  is  married  to  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
and  so  writes  a  letter  reproaching  him  with  his  inconstancy,  but  there 
being  no  address,  though  intended  for  Maxwell,  it  eventually  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  Walker,  and  he  thinks  his  Helen  is  false.  Major 
Drayton  contemplates  marriage  with  Miss  Foster,  the  real  heroine  of  the 
cab  affair,  but  he  fancies  that  she  has  met  Maxwell  by  appointment,  and 
so  breaks  off  the  match  with  her,  and  the  humour  of  all  these  misunder- 
standings is  heightened  by  the  frantic  pursuit  of  the  lady  with  the  missing 
bag  by  Maxwell,  and  the  plight  in  which  Price  finds  himself,  owing  to  the 
unexpected  return  of  Capt.  Walker.  The  joint  author,  Mr.  Darnley,  was 
naturally  nervous  on  the  first  night,  and  so  was  a  trifle  too  intense  in  his 
agony  at  the  loss  of  his  papers,  but  his  acting  was  very  clever,  and  he 
was  absurdly  natural  in  his  despair  and  frantic  efforts  to  recover  his 
treasures.  Mr.  Stephen  Caffrey  gained  second  honours  for  his  really 
inimitable  acting  as  the  bewildered  Tom  Price.  Mr.  Fred  Mervin,  under 
whose  able  direction  the  piece  was  produced,  was  excellent  as  the  irascible 
and  jealous  Major,  and  his  scenes  with  Miss  Susie  Vaughan  were  some 
of  the  most  amusing,  so  provokingly  fascinating  was  the  lady,  and  with 
such  excellent  point  were  her  cutting  rejoinders  given.  Miss  Helen 
Leyton  was  piquante  as  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  Miss  Maggie  Hunt  very 
charming.  Mr.  Walter  Everard  played  with  ease  and  finish.  Mr.  Prince 
Miller  as  a  waiter,  with  a  troublesome  but  eccentric  little  cough,  and  Mr. 
W.  Cheesman  as  an  excellently  made-up  barrister's  clerk,  made  decided 
hits.  The  whole  of  the  actors  were  several  times  called,  and  the  authors 
had  to  bow  their  acknowledgments  to  one  of  the  heartiest  and  most 
genuine  expressions  of  approval  that  I  have  heard  for  some  time. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


"THE    WINTER'S    TALE." 

A   [Play,    in     Five    Acts. 
Revived  at  the   Lyceum  Theatre,  September  10,  1887. 


Leontes      Mr.  FORBES  -ROBERTSON 

Mamillius Miss  MABEL  HOARE 

Caimllo      Mr.  J.  MACLEAN 

Antigxmus Mr.  GEORGE  WARDE 

Cleomenes Mr.  ARTHUR  LEWIS 

Dion   Mr.  F.  RAPHAEL 

A  Councillor    Mr.  SUTCH 

Court  Officer    Mr.  H.  PAODEN 

Court  Herald   Mr.  LENNOX 

Officer  of  Guard     Mr.  GALLIFORD 

A  Jailor     Mr.  DAVIES 

Miss  MART  ANDERSON 


Paulina      Miss  SOPHIE  EVRR 

Emilia       Miss  HELENA  DACRI 

1st  Lady    Miss  DESMOND 

2nd  Lady Miss  RUSSELL 

Polixenes Mr.  F.  H.  MACKLIN 

Florizel      Mr.  FULLER  MELLISH 

Old  Shepherd Mr.  W.  H.  STEPHENS 

Clown Mr.  J.  ANDERSON 

Autolycus Mr.  CHARLES  COLLETTB 

Archidanius     Mr.  GLEN  WYNN 

Mopfta Miss  ZKKFIE  TILBURY 

Dorcas       Miss  ATRTON 


As  I  have  more  to  say  in  dispraise  than  in  praise  of  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son's dual  performance  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
forjme  to  remind  readers  of  THE  THEATRE  that  I  am  far  from  ranking  with 
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those  critics  who  find  Miss  Anderson's  whole  endowment"  and  methods 
unimpressive  and  unsympathetic.  Just  two  years  ago  (October,  1885,) 
I  contributed  to  THE  THEATRE  an  article  on  Miss  Anderson's 
Galatea,  Juliet,  and  Rosalind  ;  and  anyone  who  may  do  me  the  honour  of 
referring  to  that  article  will  acquit  me  of  the  smallest  prepossession  to 
Miss  Anderson's  disadvantage.  I  had,  and  have,  the  warmest  admiration 
and  respect  for  her  talent.  My  prepossessions  (and  which  of  us  is  quite 
unbiassed  ?)  are  all  in  her  favour.  But  for  that  very  reason  I  hesitate  the 
less  to  affirm  my  belief  that  she  radically  misconceives  the  character  of 
Hermione,  and  shows  in  both  parts  a  slovenliness  of  diction  against 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  criticism  to  protest. 

On  the  general  question  as  to  whether  Miss  Anderson  is  justified  in 
doubling  the  parts  of  Hermione  and  Perdita,  I  shall  not  say  much.  It 
is  a  question  on  which  argument  is  fruitless.  Those  who  object 
cannot  be  reasoned  out  of  their  objection.  Those  who  approve  can  only 
appeal  to  their  personal  sensations  and  assert,  as  I  do  most  emphatically, 
that  Miss  Anderson's  innovation,  so  far  from  injuring  the  effect  of  the 
play,  tends  greatly  to  heighten  it.  If  Miss  Anderson  can  plead  no  pre- 
cedent, that  is  merely  because  her  physical  endowment,  her  power  of 
alternating  queenliness  with  girlishness,  is  almost  without  precedent.  As 
we  review  the  roll  of  bygone  Hermiones — Mrs.  Horton,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Miss  Farren,  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss 
Faucit,  Mrs.  Warner,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  Miss  Glynn,  Miss  Wallis — we 
find  scarcely  one  whom  we  can,  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination,  figure 
to  ourselves  combining  the  two  characters.  Miss  Faucit,  when  she 
played  Hermione  to  Macready's  Leontes  in  1837,  is  the  one  possible  ex- 
ception ;  indeed,  one  thinks  of  her  at  that  date  as  better  fitted  for  the 
daughter's  part  than  the  mother's.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  there  had 
been  many  actresses  in  the  past  capable  of  passing  from  the  matronly 
Hermione  to  the  maidenly  Perdita  without  rendering  themselves 
ridiculous,  no  chimerical  respect  for  Shakespeare's  intention  would 
have  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  No  one  argues,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  there  is  anything  ridiculous  in  Miss  Anderson's  change  of 
personality.  No  one  contests  her  ability  to  "  look  the  parts  "  to  per- 
fection. Nor  is  it  possible  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  text  of  the  last  act.  They  are  a  flea-bite  compared  with  the  enormous 
cuts  which  are  perpetrated  in  other  scenes  for  the  mere  sake  of  brevity. 
Those  who  object  to  the  "  doubling,"  then,  are  forced  to  take  refuge 
behind  a  mere  sentiment,  with  which  it  is  futile  to  argue.  It  is  probable 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  foresee  or  intend  that  Hermione  and  Perdita 
should  ever  be  played  by  one  woman  ;  but  neither  did  he  foresee  or 
intend  that  Hermione  and  Perdita  should  ever  be  played  by  two  women. 
If  we  respected  his  intentions  to  the  letter,  we  should  have  to  put  up 
with  a  blue-chinned  Hermione  and  a  choir-boy  Perdita. 

In  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play  Miss  Anderson's  Hermione  strikes 
me  as  very  noble  and  seemly.  The  allegation  that  her  bearing 
towards  Polixenes  in  any  degree  justifies  the  "  lunes  "  of  Leontes  is  quite 
unfounded.  It  is  not  till  her  husband  begins  to  accuse  her  that  she 
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strays  into  a  wrong  key.  Her  very  first  speech  of  remonstrance  ends  in  a 
tone  of  angry  sarcasm  quite  foreign  to  the  gentle  and  patient  dignity 
which  is  the  essence  of  Hermione's  character.  "  You,  my  lord,"  she 
says,  "  do  but  [long  pause,  while  she  glares  at  Leontes]  mista-a-ake  !  " 
The  same  error  mars  the  exquisite  exit-speech  : — 

Adieu,  my  lord  : 

I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now 
/  trust  I  shall. 

The  last  phrase  Miss  Anderson  gives  forth  with  a  tragic  and  portentous 
emphasis  which  utterly  robs  it  of  its  true  pathos.  In  the  trial  scene,  again, 
her  two  great  speeches  are  so  delivered  as  to  show  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension both  of  their  rhetorical  value  and  of  their  significance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  character.  Miss  Anderson's  Hermione  is  divided 
between  physical  weakness  and  indignation  against  Leontes.  The 
physical  weakness,  though  it  may  rightly  be  indicated  at  her  entrance, 
should  quickly  be  forgotten  as  the  first  speech  proceeds.  The  indigna- 
tion is  altogether  overdone.  There  is  no  proportion,  no  gradation  in 
Miss  Anderson's  delivery  of  the  speech.  She  stumbles,  or  rather  hobbles, 
through  it,  wearily  and  sullenly.  The  passage  beginning  : — 

If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do) — 

should  surely  be  delivered  impersonally,  in  contrast  with  the  direct 
apostrophe  to  Leontes,  which  immediately  follows.  Miss  Anderson,  on 
the  contrary,  hurls  it  straight  at  Leontes,  accentuating  the  slowly- 
declaimed  "  as — they — do  ! !  "  with  uplifted  and  threatening  forefinger. 
In  the  phrase  : — 

For  life,  I  prize  it, 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare  :  for  honour, 

"Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for — 

Miss  Anderson  totally  neglects  the  emphasis  which  should  fall  upon 
"  honour,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  life,"  and  delivers  the  last  six  words, 
not  with  firm  majesty  and  clarion  clearness,  but  tonelessly,  morosely,  in 
a  sort  of  deep  growl,  like  that  of  an  animal  at  bay.  If  nothing  else  can 
convince  Miss  Anderson  that  she  is  essentially  wrong  in  this  speech,  the 
fact  that  it  passes  quite  unnoticed  should  surely  give  her  cause  for 
reflection.  It  was  not  the  nervousness  of  the  first  night  which  robbed  it 
of  its  effect  Anxious  to  give  Miss  Anderson  the  benefit  of  the  douDt,  I 
went  to  the  pit  on  the  fourth  night,  and  found  her  delivery  the  same,  and 
the  effect,  or  lack  of  effect,  the  same.  This  beautiful  speech,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  rhetoric  in  all  Shakespeare,  left  the  crowded  and  atten- 
tive pit  utterly  unmoved.  When  this  is  the  case,  something  is  evidently 
amiss.  The  excessive  violence  and  exaggerated  gesture  of  the  appeal 
to  Apollo,  which  ends  the  succeeding  speech,  called  forth  a  half- 
hearted round  of  applause ;  any  piece  of  rant,  however  misplaced,  will 
always  find  someone  to  admire  it.  This  was  the  only  point  where  Miss 
Anderson  moved  her  audience  in  the  least  degree,  until  she  brought  down 
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the  house  by  her  superb  poses  and  tricky  but  telling  fall  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Mamillius.  I  am  far  from  looking  upon  applause  as  a  universal 
criterion  of  success.  A  breathless  hush  is  often  a  truer  sign  of  emotion 
than  the  loudest  plaudits.  But  it  is  just  in  an  oratorical  scene  like  this 
that  applause  is  most  in  place,  and  the  silence  with  which  Miss  Ander- 
son's great  speech  is  received  suffices  to  condemn  her  rendering  of  it.* 

Here  ends  my  quarrel  with  Miss  Anderson's  conception  of  her 
characters.  In  Perdita  she  has  in  great  measure  shaken  off  'the  undue 
embarrassment  of  the  first  night,  which  was  perhaps  attributable  to 
nervousness.  Her  delivery  of  many  of  her  speeches  is  very  beautiful ; 
for  instance,  of  the  following  lines: — 

I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better  : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

As  for  her  dance,  it  alone  should  fill  the  theatre  for  months.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  dancing  I  ever  saw.  When 
Mr.  Stewart  Headlam's  protegees  learn  to  dance  half  so  exquisitely  I  shall 
hasten  to  join  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild.  The  statue-scene,  again,  is 
strangely  poetic  and  impressive.  The  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
pedestal  is  perhaps  unreasonably  high  ;  but  Miss  Anderson  moves  down 
them  with  such  perfect  queenliness  that  one  would  not  willingly  sacrifice 
a  single  step.  If  the  rest  of  her  performance  were  as  noble  as  this, 
there  would  hardly  be  a  greater  piece  of  acting  on  record. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  count  of  my  indictment,  that  which  refers  to 
verbal  inaccuracies  and  maltreatment  of  metres.  It  seems  to  me  a 
fundamental  axiom  that,  since  Shakespeare  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
the  loveliest  blank  verse  that  ever  came  from  human  pen,  we  should 
either  respect  his  numbers  or  let  his  plays  alone.  To  hear  his  verses 
treated  as  bad  and  jerky  prose  is  to  me  a  positive  torture.  An  ear  for 
metres,  it  is  true,  is  no  more  universal  than  an  ear  for  music.  Miss 
Anderson  apparently  has  it  not,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
seek  instruction  from  those  who  have.  But  at  least  Shakespeare's  text 
is  plain  before  her  eyes,  and  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  her  wanton 
departures  from  it.  It  should  be  as  difficult  for  a  properly  trained  actor 
to  misplace  a  word  as  it  is  for  a  well-drilled  soldier  to  fall  out  of  step  in 
marching.  Miss  Anderson  is  clearly  devoid  of  this  instinctive  sense  of 
metre  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  acquire  a  mechanical 
correctness  of  delivery,  and  if  she  wishes  to  make  her  mark  as  a  Shake- 
spearean actress  she  will  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 

Let  me  give  a  few  specimens  of  her  treatment  of  the  text ;  and  this  I 
can  most  conveniently  do  by  printing  in  parallel  columns  Shakespeare's 


*When  I  saw  the  revival  a  second  time  (on  the  fourth  night),  Leontes'  speech  of 
contrition  at  the  end  of  the  trial-scene  was  entirely  suppressed— an  excision  so 
monstrous  that  I  can  only  suppose  it  to  have  been  due  to  some  blunder  "  on  that 
occasion  only." 
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words  and  Miss  Anderson's  version  of  them.     Here  is  a  passage  from 
Act  II.,  Scene  i  : — 

SHAKESPEARE.  MISS    ANDERSON. 

HER.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?   Come,  HER.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  ?    Come, 

sir  ;  now  sir  ;  now 

I  am  for  you  &g ain  :  Pray  you,  sit  by  us,  I'm  for  you  again :  Pray  you,  sit  by  us, 

And  tell's  a  tale.  And  tell's  a  tale. 

MAM.                  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  ?  MAM.                  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  ? 

HER.  As  merry  as  you  will.  HER.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

MAM.                  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter.  MAM.                  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter. 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins.  I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

HER.                  Let's  have  that,  good  sir.  HER.                  Let's  have  that,  young  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :  come  on,  and  do  your  best  Come  on,  sit  down  :  come  on,  and  do  your  best 

To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  To  fright  me  with  your  sprites  and  goblins ;  ok, 

at  it.  you're  powerful  at  it. 

MAM.  There  was  a  man, MAM.  There  was  a  man, 

HER.                  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on.  HER.               Nay,  come,  sit  down;  a nd  then  on. 

MAM.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard.     I  will  tell  it  MAM.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard.     I  will  tell  it 

softly ;  softly ; 

Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it.  Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

HER.                                       Come  on  then,  HER.                                      Come  on  then, 

And  t'iv't  me  in  mine  ear.  And  give't  me  toftly  in  mine  ear. 

In  this  passage  Hermione  has  five  speeches,  and  Miss  Anderson 
five  departures  from  the  text.  She  makes  a  false  elision  in  the 
second  line,  leaving  it  short  of  a  syllable  and  bringing  the  accent  upon 
"for"  instead  of  upon  "you,"  as  Shakespeare  clearly  intended.  An 
actress  careful  of  metre  would  certainly  adopt  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cambridge  editors,  treat  "  As  merry  as  you  will  "  as  a  broken  line,  and 
continue  thus : — 

MAM.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter  :  I  have  one 
Of  sprites  and  goblins. 

HER.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Waiving  this  point,  however,  and  admitting  that  Miss  Anderson's  sub- 
stitution of  "  young  sir"  for"  good  sir"  does  not  affect  the  verse,  I  go 
on  to  ask  what  can  be  said  for  the  three  deliberate  interpolations  which 
I  have  italicised  ?  They  are  totally  uncalled  for ;  they  do  not  in  any  way 
assist  the  sense ;  and  two  of  them  are  utterly  destructive  to  the  verse. 
Even  if  it  be  a  mere  weakness  to  care  for  metres,  Miss  Anderson  might 
surely  humour  that  weakness  by  speaking  the  words  set  down  for  her  and 
no  others.  Those  of  us  who  have  ears  would  be  grateful,  and  those  who 
have  not  would  be  none  the  worse. 

This  passage  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  instance  of  Miss  Anderson's 
slovenliness.  Her  lofty  disregard  for  Shakespeare  is  perhaps  best  seen 
in  the  following  speech  from  the  trial-scene,  where  she  has  still  further 
maltreated  Charles  Kean's  maltreatment  of  the  text : — 

SHAKESPEARE.  MISS    ANDERSON.* 

HER.  Sir,  spare  your  threats :  HER.  Sir,  spare  your  threats  ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek.  That  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 

To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity :  To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour,  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favou«-, 

I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone,  I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 

But  know  not  how  it  went.    My  second  joy,  But  know  not  how  it  went :  My  second  joy, 

And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence,  And  first-fruits  of  our  marriage,  from  his  prese  nee, 

I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious.  My  third  comfort,  I  am  barred,  like  one  infectious : 

Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast,  My  third  comlort,  starred  most  unluckily, 

The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth,  Is  from  my  breast  haled  out  to'murder  : 

Haled  out  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post  Myself  on  every  post  proclaimed  a  wanton. 

Proclaim'd  a  strumpet :  with  immodest  hatred  Now,  my  liege, 

*  I  copy  the  arrangement  of  lines  from  the  authorised  acting  version  sold  in  the 
theatre,  merely  making  those  verbal  changes  for  which  Miss  Anderson  is  herself 
responsible. 
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Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  'lie  ?    Therefore,  proceed. 
But  hear  this;  no,  mistake  me  not  ;— life, — 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw: — but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  I  would  free),  if  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises, — all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake, — I  tell  you 
It  is  rigour,  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle  : 
Apollo  be  my  judge  ! 


The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  Mongs 
To  women  of  all  fashion     lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i*  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.    Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?    Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this  ;  mistake  me  not ;  no  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw,  but  for  mine  honour, 
Which  I  would  free,  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises,  all  proofs  sleeping  else, 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,  I  tell  you 
Tis  rigour  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge  ! 

I  surely  need  not  comment  upon  the  horrible  hash  made  of  this  exquisite 
speech.  Even  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  who  seems  to  have  thought  the 
"innocent  milk''  an  indelicate  fluid,  not  to  be  mentioned  in  ears  polite, 
did  not  shrink  from  "The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with."  The 
odd  thing  is  that  for  the  majority  of  Miss  Anderson's  fair  country- 
women the  word  "  bug  "  has  no  terrors.  Can  Miss  Anderson  suppose 
that  Hermione  refers  to  the  cimex  lectularius  ?  Even  in  that  case  she 
might  have  preserved  the  metre  by  saying  "  The  death  which  you  would 
fright  me  with  "  ;  but  that  is  the  last  thing  she  thinks  of. 

I  have  already  far  exceeded  the  space  allotted  me  by  the  Editor,  so 
can  barely  mention  the  picturesque  and  painstaking  Leontes  of  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson ;  the  subdued  but  not  unpleasant  Paulina  of  Miss 
Sophie  Eyre  (who  follows  Miss  Anderson's  lead  in  her  high-handed 
dealings  with  the  text) ;  the  manly  but  unpoetic  Florizel  of  Mr. 
Fuller  Mellish ;  and  the  loud  but  amusing  Autolycus  of  Mr.  Collette. 
Mr.  Hawes  Craven  deserves  great  credit  for  the  lovely  pastoral  scene  of 
the  fourth  act,  and  the  incidental  music,  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Levey  and 
J.  M.  Coward,  is  quite  admirable.  Generally  speaking,  however,  there 
is  only  one  word  which  applies  to  the  whole  production — it  is  unintelli- 
gent. If  Miss  Anderson  looks  forward  to  a  career  as  a  serious  Shake- 
spearean actress — and  her  magnificent  physical  gifts  leave  but  few 
characters  beyond  her  reach — she  should  hasten  to  attach  to  her  staff  a 
literary  adviser,  who  should  fill  up  some  of  the  obvious  lacunae  in  her 
education,  and  teach  her,  among  other  things,  that  there  are  five  feet  in 
a  pentameter  line. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER. 


"THE    BLUE   BELLS    OF    SCOTLAND." 

A  new  and  original  Comedy-Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  by  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Produced  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  September  12,  1887. 


Graham  MacdonaM 
The  Earl  of  Sedley 
Hon.  Sam  Gordon 
Lord  Arramnore  ... 

Koll  Nicolson  

Angus-of-the-Dogs  ... 

Peter   Hal-ton 

Neil  MacKinnon 
Rev.  Mr.  Free  land  ... 
Sergeant  Milligan   ... 


MR.  HBNRT  NBVILLE. 
MR.  WILLIAM  LANG. 
MR.  SCOTT  BUIST. 
MR.  ARTHUR  KLWOOD. 
MR.  HILTON. 
MR.  S.  CALHABM. 
MR.  G.  CANNINGS. 
MR.  F.  GRKKN. 
MR.  R.  JOHNSON. 
MR.  EARDLBY  TURNER. 


Corporal MR.  SMITH. 

Farringford    MR,  VIVIAX. 

Corporal  of  Marines  MR.  F.  GREBH. 

Sanderson      MR.  WHITB. 

Wylie       MR.  VICTOR. 

Policeman      MR.  BLACK. 

Lady  Ethel  Gordon    Miss  HARRIETT  JAT 

Jessie  Macfarlan Miss  MARIB  STUART 

Burlington      Miss  WINOFIKLD. 

Mina  Macdonald Miss  FORTBSCUB. 


With  fresh  upholstery  and  regilding,  the  handsome  foyer  adorned 
by  some  good  pictures,  and  a  new  act-drop  by  Mr.  A.  Calcott,  Miss 
Harriett  Jay,  the  manageress  of  the  pretty  little  theatre  in  Great 
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Queen  Street,    has  many  of   the  surroundings  that  should    lead  to 
success.     But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  on  such  a  small  stage 
as  she  has  at  her  command  it  was  wise  to  produce  such  an  elaborate 
play  as  the  one  under  notice,  and  also  whether  it  is  fitted  for  a  house 
which,  from  its  size,  appears  to  be  the  home  for  light  comedietta  and 
vaudeville.     "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  "  is  a  melodrama  of  the 
old  pattern,  containing  incidents  and  situations    which  lend  them- 
selves to  display  on  a  large  scale,  and  which  do  not  bear  cramping. 
Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was  not  so  acceptable  as  under  other 
circumstances  it  might  have  been.     Besides  this,  the  wrongs  of  the 
crofters  and  their  sufferings  appear  overdrawn — some  of  the  dialogue 
is  bombastic,  and  is  evidently  what  was  written  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
when  he  was  a  young  man.     Much  of  the  plot,  the  author  owns,  is 
taken  from  his  prose  romance,  "  A  Child  of  Nature,"  and  follows  the 
fortunes  of  Mina  Macdonald,  a   lovely   girl  of  good  but    decayed 
family,  who  lives  with  her  foster-father,  Roll  Nicolson,  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.     Her  brother,  Graham,  is  the  next  heir  to  the  Arranmore 
estates,  now  held  by  an  absentee  landlord,  who  deputes  his  power  to 
a  griping  factor,  Peter  Dalston.     Lord  Arranmore  at  length  comes 
North  for  the  shooting,  sees  Mina,  who  falls  in  love  with  him ;  but 
as  she  will  not  leave  her  home  he  carries  her  off  by  force  to  London. 
On  the  journey  he  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  what  he  fancies  is 
a  mock  marriage,  and,  under  this  idea,  he  tells  her  she  is  no  wife  when 
they  have  lived  together  some   time,  and,  being  ordered  on   foreign 
service,  leaves  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Dalston.     To  escape  his 
odious  proposals,  for  he  is  also  madly  in  love  with  her,  Mina  rushes 
from   the   house,  and   is  found   straying,  homeless,  in   Piccadilly  at 
night  by  her  brother,  who  is  in  search  of  her  and  her  betrayer.     In 
pursuit  of  the  latter,  Graham  follows  him  to  Burmah,  having  enlisted 
in  his  regiment.     There,  regardless  of  discipline,  he  forces  his  officer 
to  fight  with  him,  but  as  they  are  attacked  by  the  enemy,  he  forgets 
his  sister's  wrongs,  and  back  to  back  they  defend  themselves  from 
their  assailants.     Lord  Arranmore  dies  of  his  wounds,  but  not  before 
he  has  admitted  that  Mina  is  really  his  wife,  and  Graham  Macdonald 
returns  home  with  a  V.C.,  and  to  find  himself  in  possession  of  the 
Arranmore  estates,  at  which  he  arrives  in  time  to  stay  the  evictions 
that  are  being  ruthlessly  enforced  by  Peter  Dalston  ;  and  engaged  to 
Lady  Ethel  Gordon,  who,  it  being  Leap  Year,  has  proposed  to  him, 
fearing  that  as  she  has  once  refused  him  he  will  not  renew  his  suit. 
But  little  fault  could  be  found  with  any  of  the  acting.     Mr.  Henry 
Neville  threw  his  accustomed  energy  and  skill  into  his  character. 
Miss  Fortescue,  if  a  little  cold,  looked  very  beautiful,   and  showed 
much  improvement.     Miss  Harriett  Jay  was  ladylike  and  graceful, 
and  displayed  considerable  tact  in  the  somewhat  risky  scene  of  her 
proposal  to  her  lover.     Mr.  Arthur  Elwood  was  sufficiently  a  roue  as 
Lord  Arranmore,  and  Mr.  G.  Canninge  as  hard-hearted  as  the   most 
exacting  could  require.     One  of  the  brightest  performances  was  that 
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of  Miss  Marie  Stuart  (a  new  comer  to  London)  as  the  Scotch  lassie, 
Jessie  Macfarlan,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  hearty 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Scott  Buist  played  the  Hon.  Sam.  Gordon,  a 
rather  rapid  young  aristocrat,  with  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl  and  a  love 
for  a  joke.  As  to  the  scenery,  it  was  really  beautiful  and  worthy  of 
Messrs.  Calcott,  Yarnold,  and  Perkins  ;  the  stage  management  was 
excellent,  the  groups  well  managed  and  the  fight  in  the  jungle 
realistic.  But,  with  all  this,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Buchanan's  work  will 
hardly  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Novelty,  whatever  it  may  do  for  pro- 
vincial managers,  to  whom  I  think  it  might  prove  very  acceptable. 

CECIL   HOWARD. 


©uv 


On  a  sunny  day  last  August  I  left  the  Lucerne  lake  bout  at  Weggis, 
and  mounted  alone  a  well-remembered  path.  My  ultimate  destination 
was  the  Righi-Kulm,  or  top  plateau  of  this  Cockney  mountain,  but  on  this 
particular  day  my  thoughts  were  wholly  bent  on  re-visiting  the  "  Kalt- 
bad,"  the  long,  white,  old-fashioned  hotel,  with  its  broad  terrace  over- 
looking depth  of  blue  lake,  and  distance  of  marvellous  mountain.  It  is 
a  good  tug  up  to  the  Kaltbad,  and  mountain  climbing  is  somehow  not  so 
easy  as  it  was  years  ago  when  we  were  boys,  but,  at  last,  on  the  loveliest 
of  mornings  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  the  quiet  terrace  of  the  Kaltbad. 
At  first  sight  all  seemed  the  same.  Nothing  was  changed  since  I  left 
one  morning  by  the  railway,  who  shall  say  how  many  years  ago  ?  There 
were  the  merry  Swiss  girls  selling  fruit  and  Alpine  roses,  and  edelweiss 
at  the  corner  by  the  shops  ;  the  cattle  bells  were  jingling  in  the  pastures 
round  about  the  house  and  grounds ;  young  ladies  were  writing  love 
letters  in  cool  corners  ;  train  after  train  came  everlastingly  puffing  up  the 
mountain  side  ;  the  German  Prince  in  the  balcony  on  the  first  floor  was 
doing  exactly  what  he  has  done  each  day  in  each  August  these  twenty 
years  past  gazing  sadly  and  pensively  across  the  distant  mountain,  as  ever 
quite  alone. 


Yes,  externally,  the  Kaltbad  was  the  same  ;  but  where  were  the  friends 
of  my  youth  ?  I  expected  to  see  Bancroft  taking  his  air  bath  on  the 
Kaltbad  terrace,  playing  with  the  children  who  swarm  there  after  breakfast, 
and  suggesting  some  scramble  before  lunch  ;  and  to  hear  Mrs.  B.  with 
her  merry  voice  calling  from  an  upper  window,  and  asking  us  what  we 
were  all  going  to  do  ;  and  Arthur  Blunt  perplexing  himself  to  make  up 
his  mind  on  any  given  plan  or  subject,  and  certainly  the  Kaltbad  terrace 
was  not  itself  without  the  Italian-looking  face  and  figure  of  the  dear  old 
fellow  who  was  our  pioneer  to  the  Kaltbad,  who  recommended  to  us  the 
sunny  air  cure,  the  friend  who  had  visited  the  spot  year  after  year,  written 
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plays  there,  and  stories  and  novels,  and  who  was  almost  as  much 
Kaltbad  institution  as  Prince  George  of  Prussia  himself — John  Palgrave 
Simpson. 


My  thoughts  were  very  much  with  dear  old  Pal.  that  August  morning. 
I  knew  he  was  ill  in  London,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  get  him  up  here  in 
this  delicious  air,  to  see  him  sitting  in  his  accustomed  seat,  enjoying  all 
our  fun  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy  himself,  telling  us  old  stories  with  new 
gusto,  romancing  about  an  old  idea  of  his  that  in  another  existence  he 
had  been  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  Court,  and 
ending  every  anecdote  with  his  favourite  "lawk  a  mercy."  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  I  saw  them  all  in  my  mind's  eye,  but  they  were 
not  here.  I  recalled  a  scene  when  we  were  standing  on  the 
terrace  one  summer  evening  greeting  the  Bancrofts  as  they  toiled  up 
on  mules  and  just  arrived  from  London.  I  recalled  the  memorable 
evening  when  we,  having  stolen  and  hidden  the  drum  sticks  during 
the  afternoon,  watched  the  consternation  of  the  German  orchestra 
at  night,  and  the  pathetic  despair  of  the  conductor.  I  remember  the 
memorable  occasion  when  old  Palgrave  headed  a  procession  of  malcon- 
tents that  advanced  towards  the  landlady,  and  protested  against  a  series 
of  indifferent  dinners.  I  could  see  Arthur  Blunt  careering  over  the 
terrace  one  morning  half-dressed  to  enter  a  train,  and  a  kindly  friend 
flinging  boots,  sponges,  hair  brushes,  and  coats  after  him  as  the  train 
slowly  descended  the  hill.  Ah,  me  !  the  laughter  and  fun  we  have  all  had  at 
the  Kaltbad  in  days  gone  by,  days  that  will  return  no  more  !  Two  days 
afterwards,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  hotel  at  Lucerne,  I  was  shocked 
to  see  that  Palgrave  Simpson  died  in  London  on  the  very  morning  of  my 
Kaltbad  visit,  passing  away  peaceably  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  80. 


A  stranger  circumstance  still.  When  I  arrived  home  some  weeks  after, 
the  first  letter  I  opened  was  from  the  dear  friend  I  was  never  to  see 
again.  In  it  he  says,  in  a  very  shaky  hand,  "I  am  still  miserably  ill; 
and  I  hope  to  get  to  Tunbridge  Wells  Spa  on  Wednesday  next,"  and 
it  is  signed,  "  Ever  your  own,  Pal."  He  got  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  he 
was  soon  sent  home  again,  and  he  died,  "  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the 
Church,"  at  the  quaint  little  house  in  Alfred  Place,  West  Brompton,  that 
he  lived  in  all  the  time  I  knew  him,  and  that  was  close  on  25  years,  the 
house  buried  in  Virginia  creeper,  that  was  almost  in  the  country  when 
Palgrave  came  there,  the  neighbour  of  the  Keeleys,  the  Farrens,  the 
Mathews,  the  Gowings,  the  Leigh  Murrays,  and  who  shall  say  how  many 
more  theatrical  people,  but  for  the  last  few  years  only  a  bit  of  "  Old 
Brompton,"  hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  lordly,  busy,  exhibition-haunted 
South  Kensington. 


Palgrave  Simpson,  like  Charles  Mathews,  was  never  an  old  man.  He 
was  really  an  old  gentleman  when  I  first  knew  him,  but  he  never  seemed 
so.  He  loved  the  society  of  the  young,  and  being  of  a  very  affectionate 
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nature,  was  very  earnest  in  his  attachments.  He  was  never  married,  and 
I  always  fancied  had  never  recovered  the  shock  of  a  de^p  attachment  in 
early  life,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  at  least  four  strong  and  beautiul 
friendships  that  speak  volumes  for  his  earnest  nature.  I  have  seldom 
met  a  more  loyal  man  towards  his  friends,  or  those  whotee  character  he 
had  studied.  He  had  his  likes  and  dislikes,  he  was  vigorous  and  out- 
spoken, but  when  he  took  to  a  man,  he  took  to  him  heart  and  soul,  and 
defended  him  and  his  cause  as  eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  child  or 
brother.  Woe  to  anyone  who  abused  one  of  Palgrave's  friends  in  his 
presence. 


Palgrave  Simpson  had  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  stage 
and  its  requirements.  His  plays  were  always  neat  and  workmanlike.  He 
learned  the  art  of  dramatic  construction  under  a  first-rate  master,  and  as 
he  was  a  capital  amateur  actor  himself  he  made  very  few  mistakes,  and 
was  a  "  safe  "  author  in  days  when  the  requirements  of  audiences  were 
not  so  fanciful  as  now.  One  of  his  best  dramas  I  have  not  seen  men- 
tioned. It  was  called  "  A  Serpent  on  the  Hearth,"  and  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  during  Webster's  management.  On  the  subject  of  acting  he  was 
for  many  years  infatuated.  He  prided  himself  on  his  Desmarets  in 
"Plot  and  Passion,"  and  the  old  man  in  "The  Lighthouse,"  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  played  Macbeth  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  I  know  that  I  was  cast  for  Fleance  on  that  occasion, 
and  Palgrave  almost  frightened  me  to  death  with  his  terrible  grimaces. 
He  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  "  Old  Stagers  "  and 
"  Windsor  Strollers,"  playing  under  the  name  of  Paul  Grave. 


A  writer  who  is  not  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  has  declared  that 
Palgrave  Simpson  was  a  "  convert "  in  later  years,  and  owed  his  conver- 
sion to  the  death  of  a  young  Catholic  in  whom  he  was  interested.  Pal- 
grave was  a  Catholic  as  long  as  I  knew  him,  and  years  before  he  had 
ever  heard  of  young  Daugars.  Well,  he  has  gone,  and  after  a  long,  useful 
life  he  has  had  the  reward  of  a  happy  death.  He  will  be  missed  at  his 
old  haunts,  at  the  Garrick,  where  he  was  a  favourite,  at  the  Athenaeum, 
dining  in  a  cosy,  warm  corner  by  the  fire,  with  his  old  friend  Dr.  Cox, 
at  many  a  friend's  house,  notably  that  of  John  Clayton,  his  adopted 
son,  and  of  his  oldest  and  most  attached  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Aylmer  Gowing,  who  welcomed  him  every  Sunday,  and  by  all 
his  old  friends  and  companions,  in  which  number  I  think  I  may  include 
myself,  for  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  I  wrote  at  his  suggestion, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  wrote  for  me  and  for  our  magazine  whenever  I 
urged  him  to  do  so.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


The  recent  discussion  about  the  Bishop  and  the  Ballet,  brought 
back  an  interesting  incident  to  my  recollection.  On  Christmas  morning 
last  I  said  good-bye  at  the  church  door  to  an  earnest-eyed,  grave-faced 
young  girl,  who  was  leaving  London  for  abroad.  "  How  I  wish  you 
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could  be  as,  happy  as  I  am,1'  she  said,  "  and  how  can  I  ever  thank 
you  and  your  friends  for  what  you  have  all  done  for  me,  except  in  my 
prayers,  which  you  shall  ever  have !  Good-bye  !  God  bless  you  !  "  and 
she  departed  in  the  early  mist  of  the  Christmas  morning. 


It  was  a  strange  case.  She  was  a  ballet  girl  at  the  Alhambra,  and 
she  was  going  into  a  convent.  Some  weeks  before  the  good  and 
enthusiastic  Father  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Maiden  Lane  had 
represented  to  me  that  an  earnest  member  of  his  congregation  was  a 
ballet  girl  at  the  Alhambra,  who  had  a  strong  vocation  for  a  religious 
life.  Every  night  of  her  life  she  visited  the  church  before  she  went  on 
her  way  to  the  theatre,  she  attended  Mass  every  day,  was  a  regular 
communicant,  and  though  a  despised  ballet-girl  had  kept  herself  "  pure 
and  unspotted  from  the  world."  But  the  good  priest  discovered  that 
there  was  almost  as  much  prejudice  in  the  Catholic  Church  against 
the  profane  theatre  as  in  the  Protestant.  A  cardinal  can  be  as  severe  as 
a  bishop.  Convent  after  convent  refused  to  take  the  ballet  girl  to  their 
cloisters  because  her  life  had  been  contaminated  by  the  stage,  and 
tainted  by  the  vice  of  dancing  in  public.  At  last  a  more  charitable 
community  was  found.  Our  ballet  girl  was  to  be  "  closed  round  by 
narrowing  nunnery  walls,"  if  only  she  could  find  a  small  dowry  sufficient 
^o  buy  her  outfit  and  bridal  dress  when  received  into  religion.  That 
was  a  duty  we  took  upon  ourselves.  We  collected  the  requisite  money 
from  a  few  devoted  friends,  and  the  pure  young  girl  left  the  stage  for 
the  convent.  The  trial  of  her  life  was  over,  and  she  was  safe. 


Yes,  unquestionably,  there  are  good  ballet  girls  as  well  as  bad  ones, 
women  who  resist  temptation  as  well  as  those  who  yield,  but  it  would 
be  worse  than  folly  on  that  account  to  argue,  as  some  are  inclined  to 
do,  that  the  calling  of  the  stage  is  innocuous,  or  that  the  profession  of 
the  ballet  is  free  from  danger.  One  would  think  from  the  chorus  of 
virtuous  indignation  that  fell  on  the  Bishop's  head,  when  he  spoke 
without  caution,  that  all  the  Christian  virtues  are  practised  in  a 
theatrical  atmosphere,  and  that  a  ballet  girl's  dressing-room  is  as  dull 
and  formal  as  a  Quakers'  meeting.  The  round  robin  addressed  to  the 
recalcitrant  Bishop  was  almost  as  absurd  as  the  original  pronounce- 
ment. Is  there  one  ballet  girl  who  signed  that  remonstrance  who 
would  dare  to  say  that  the  dancing  girls'  dressing-room  is  a  favourable 
atmosphere  for  innocence  and  purity,  for  youth  or  guileless  inexperi- 
ence ?  Can  any  of  us  who  have  crossed  any  stage  in  any  country, 
during  a  performance  of  pantomime  or  burlesque,  dare  to  say  our  ears 
have  never  tingled,  or  our  eyes  been  shocked?  Can  it  be  con- 
tended for  one  instant  that  the  congregation  of  an  immense  number  of 
girls  with  free  tongues  is  not  fraught  with  extreme  danger  ?  It  is  not 
because  some  ballet  girls  go  into  convents,  and  others  are  church- 
goers, that  the  ballet  atmosphere  is  on  that  account  sweet  and  clean* 
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Let  those  young  :ladies  who  remonstrate  with  bishops  about  their 
want  of  charity  practice  what  they  preach,  and  remember  the  silent 
agony  of  their  pure  and  faithful  sisters  who,  night  after  night,  have  to 
endure  in  silence  plenty  of  shame,  ridicule,  reproaches,  and  insult 
because  they  hold  aloof  from  what  they  feel  to  be  distasteful  and 
they  know  to  be  contaminating.  If  the  discussion  about  purity  in 
the  ballet  makes  woman  more  charitable  to  her  sister  who  is  trying 
to  be  good  it  will  not  have  been  raised  in  vain. 


Miss  Janet  Achurch    comes  of  a  family  that    have   long   been 
favourably  connected  with  the  stage ;  her  great   grand-parents,  Mr. 
and     Mrs.    Achurch    Ward,   were     well  known     as  an  actor  and 
actress  in  their  time,  were  managers  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester, 
and  great  friends  of  the   Kembles  and  of  Mrs.  Siddons.     The  Wards 
and  their  daughter  Catherine  were    favourites  with  the  old  Bath 
public,  and  their  names  appear  frequently  in  the  memoirs  written  by 
the  Kemble  family.    Born  in  1864,  Miss  Janet  Achurch's  first  engage- 
ment was  with  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  at  the  Olympic  on  January  8, 
1883,  where  she  played  in  farce,  &c.     Going  on  tour  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  she  was  promoted  to  such  better  parts  as  Queen  Anne, 
in  the  "  Queen's  Favourite"  ;  Gladys  Grant,  in  "  Rachel"  ;  and  Alice 
Verney  in    "  Forget-me-Not."     In   the  close   of  the  year  the  young 
actress   fulfilled  a   pantomime  engagement   entered  into    some   six 
months  previously   with   Miss  Sarah   Thorne,    and   played  a  Fairy 
Queen.     The  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year  1884  were  spent  on  tour 
a  further  advance  was  made  in  her  profession,    and    Miss   Achurch 
fulfilled  the  roles  of  Leonie  in  "  The  Ladies'  Battle,"  Starlight  Bess, 
Zamora,  in  "  The    Honeymoon";  Pauline,  in  "  Called  Back  ";  and 
subsequently  was  specially  engaged  by  Mr.  Henry   Dundas  to  play 
Mercy  Merrick,  in  "  The  New  Magdalen";  Lady  Audley,  and  other  lead- 
ing parts.    Miss  Achurch  then  joined  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's  company  to 
play    lead,  and  was  seen  to  much   advantage   as  Lady   Macbeth, 
Desdemona,  the  Queen,  in  "  Hamlet  "  ;  Pauline,  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  ; 
and  in  some  character  parts.     In  April  of  last  year  she  appeared  at  a 
London  matinee  as    Mercy    Merrick,    and   then   went   for   a  fourteen 
weeks'  tour  with  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  "  Rachel,"  during  which  time 
Miss  Achurch     also   played   in  "  Frou  Frou,"    "  Lesson   in  Love," 
"  Corsican  Brothers."     In  January  of  this  year  she  commenced  a  two 
months'  engagement  as  Lina  Nelson,  in  "  Harbour  Lights,"  and  clos- 
ing there  one  Saturday  opened  at  the  T.R.,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Mon- 
day following  as  Dora,  in  "  Diplomacy."     Her  next  engagement  was 
with  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  to  play  the  title  rdle  in  "  The  Step-Sister.'1 
Miss  Achurch  has  since  appeared  with  considerable  success  as  Lady 
Teazle  with  the  Conway-Farren  Company,  and   has  made  her  dis- 
tinctive mark  as  one  of  our  most  rising  actresses  in  the  character  of 
Angela,  in  "  Devil  Caresfoot."     Miss  Achurch  is  devoted  to  her  art, 
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and  spares  no  labour  in  endeavouring'to  perfect  herself  in  it.  During 
the  last  two  years  she  has  appeared_with  success  in  at  least  forty 
leading  characters. 

Mr.  Fuller  Hellish  is  a  younger  member  of  an  old  theatrical  family,  the 
Leclercqs.  Born  January  3,  1866,  his  first  appearance  of  any  note  was 
in  a  matinee  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  Mrs. 
Conover,  in  a  piece  called  "  Fate."  Mr.  Loveday,  being  in  front,  was  so 
pleased  with  Mr.  Mellish's  performance  that  he  at  once  engaged  him  to 
play  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  to  accompany 
Mr.  Irving  in  his  second  American  tour  as  Guildenstern,  Salanio,  Con- 
rade,  and  Sebastian  (Miss  Terry's  double)  in  "  Twelfth  Night."  On  the 
return  of  the  Lyceum  company  to  England,  there  being  no  part  for  Mr. 
Mellish  in  the  production  of  "Olivia,"  he  left  the  company,  and  was 
engaged  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  to  play  Horace  Holmcroft  in  "The  New 
Magdalen."  Messrs.  Edouin  and  Brough  next  secured  his  services  for  the 
Novelty  Theatre,  but  after  'playing  there  a  short  time  he  was  kindly 
released  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  long  engagement  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Thorne  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  where  he  appeared  in  original  parts 
in  "Plebeians,"  "Doo  Brown  and  Co.,"  "Sophia,"  and  "A  Dark  Night's 
Bridal,"  besides  playing  in  "  Cupid's  Messenger,"  "  Nearly  Severed,"  and 
revivals  of  "  Confusion  "  and  the  "  Road  to  Ruin."  During  this  engage- 
ment he  played  as  understudy  Tom  Jones  in  "  Sophia  "  with  great  success 
twenty-seven  times,  and  was  also  kindly  lent  for  a  short  time  to  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Kendal  to  create  the  part  of  Tom  Clark  in  the  "  Hobby  Horse," 
which  he  did  with  some  distinction.  During  his  eighteen  months' 
engagement  with  Mr.  Thorne  he  played  in  no  less  than  forty-two  matinees, 
thirty-seven  of  which  were  entirely  new  parts.  His  engagement  having 
terminated  at  the  Vaudeville  last  June,  he  resumed  his  original  part 
in  "Devil  Caresfoot"  (first  produced  at  a  matinee)  at  the  Strand, 
and  subsequently  at  the  Comedy.  On  September  loth,  of  this  year, 
he  appeared  as  Florizel,  in  "  A  Winter's  Tale,"  with  Miss  Mary 
Anderson's  company  at  the  Lyceum. 


The  Haymarket  Theatre  re-opened  its  doors  on  Thursday,  the 
I5th  September,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree, 
who  resumed  his  clever  impersonation  of  Demetrius,  in  "  The  Red 
Lamp,"  one  of  the  most  telling  and  finished  studies  of  character  in 
this  highly-intelligent  and  cultured  actor's  repertoire.  Mrs.  Beerbohm- 
Tree  appeared  as  Princess  Claudia  Morakoff,  and  I  think  fairly 
astonished  many  by  the  power  and  subtlety  that  she  displayed.  It 
was  an  excellent  performance,  and  one  that  with  more  experience 
in  husbanding  her  resources  will  become  great.  Miss  Marion  Terry 
and  Miss  Rosina  Filippi,  the  one  charming  as  Olga,  and  the  other 
as  the  most  piquante  of  soubrettes,  Felise,  again  aided  in  the  success 
of  Mr.  Outram  Tristram's  drama,  to  which  the  remainder  of  the 
original  cast  contributed.  There  have  been  several  English  versions 
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of  Theodore  de  Bauville's  "  Gringoire,"  but  none  I  think  have  proved 
more  acceptable  than  that  by  Walter  Besant  and  Walter  Pollock, 
which  they  have  entitled  "  The  Ballad  Monger,"  and  which  preceded 
for  the  first  time  the  drama.  Gringoire,  the  itinerant  poet,  is  specially 
fond  of  ridiculing  Olivier  le  Daim,  the  King's  barber,  who  in  return 
cordially  hates  him  and  has  long  been  watching  to  entrap  him.  At 
last  the  opportunity  occurs,  Gringoire  is  singing  in  the  streets,  when 
Louis  XI.  is  on  a  visit  to  his  favourite  god-child,  Loyse.  Olivier 
induces  his  royal  master  to  have  him  called  in  to  recite  some  of  his 
verses,  the  King  remaining  incognito,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  good 
meal,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  wine  cup,  which  is  freely  and  at 
once  tendered  to  him,  the  starveling  poet  recites  the  lines  known  in 
the  original  as  "C'est  le  verger  du  Roi  Louis,"  now  rendered  as  "King 
Rope,"  and  ending  with  the  refrain  "  It  is  the  Orchard  of  the  King." 
The  King  reveals  himself  and  offers  Gringoire  one  mode  of  escape 
from  punishment  for  his  revolutionary  lines,  and  from  joining  those 
who  hang  on  the  trees  simply  for  having  been  suspects.  He  must, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  win  Loyse  for  his  wife.  Loyse  has 
long  been  haunted  by  one  of  the  airs  he  sings  and  her  heart  has 
almost  gone  out  to  the  unknown  singer,  so  when  Gringoire  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  poet,  she  yields  herself  to  his  eloquent  appeal.  But 
he,  ragged  and  almost  an  outcast,  is  too  noble  to  ask  her  hand  and 
is  ready  to  accept  his  coming  fate.  Loyse,  now  thoroughly  conquered, 
begs  his  life  in  acknowledging  her  love  for  Gringoire,  and  the  King 
pardons  him  and  consents  to  their  union  the  more  readily  that  his 
superstitious  faith  in  the  stars  have  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
happiness  of  Loyse  and  his  own  future  are  bound  together.  Such  a 
theme,  deftly  and  scholarly  handled  as  it  has  been  by  the  authors, 
cannot  but  prove  an  agreeable  change  from  the  absurdities  which 
so  often  now-a-days  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Tree 
gave  full  expression  to  the  smoothly-written  verse,  of  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  whole  is  not  composed,  and  played  with  spirit 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  tenderness.  Mr.  C.  H.  Brookfield 
accomplished  an  original  conception  of  the  peevish  superstitious 
French  King,  and  Miss  Marion  Terry  was  sweet  and  womanly  as 
Loyse.  The  reception  which  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tree  was  so 
cordial  as  at  once  to  show  that  his  liberal  concession  to  the  ci-devant 
pittites  had  been  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  when  he  made  that 
speech  which  is  now  looked  for  on  first  nights  from  the  manager,  and 
told  of  his  intentions  for  the  future — a  play  from  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
and  one  from  the  joint  pens  of  Messrs.  Wills  and  Sydney  Grundy — 
the  cry  of  "  Good  luck  to  you,"  several  times  uttered,  was  evidently 
echoed  by  the  entire  audience.  The  Haymarket  auditorium  is  now 
lighted  by  electricity,  it  only  remains  for  it  to  be  used  behind  the 
scenes  to  make  the  theatre  perfect. 


On  Monday,  September  12,   Mr.  Clayton  commenced  his  season  at 
Toole's  Theatre,  which  he  will  occupy   till  Christmas ;  by  that  time 
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he  hopes  his  new  Court  Theatre  will  be  ready  to  receive  him.  "  Dandy 
Dick"  "romped  in"  to  public  favour  here  with  as  much  ease  as  in 
his  former  stable,  none  the  worse  for  his  change,  and  without  having 
received  any  chill  during  his  journey.     Mrs.  John  Wood,  fresh  from 
her  holiday,  revels  in  her  love  for  horse-flesh  with  greater  gusto  than 
ever,  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.     Mr.  John  Clayton  was  as 
warmly  received,   and  depicted    the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
portly  Dean  of  St.  Marvell's  has  to  pass  with  as  delicious  and  earnest 
humour  as  of  yore.     There  are  but  two  changes  in  the  excellent  cast. 
Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  takes  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  place   as  Blore,  and  in  a 
new  reading  of  the  character  is  decidedly  acceptable.     Miss  Norreys' 
Sheba  could  not  be  improved  upon,    and   so  Miss  Eva   Wilson,  who 
now  plays  the  part,  has  wisely  followed  tolerably  closely   in  her  foot- 
steps, at  the  same  time  introducing  some  original  little  touches  of  her 
own,  which  are  very  charming.     "  Woman's   Wrongs,"    a  briskly- 
written  comedietta,  by  A.  W.  Heathcote,  strengthened  the  bill  on  the 
first  night,  and  proved  a  most  acceptable  piece  of  work.     Harold 
Woodleaf,  a  young  husband,  in  easy  circumstances,  is  married  to  a 
pretty  wife,  who  loves  him  very  dearly,  but,  perhaps  for  want  of  some 
real  occupation,  she  has  taken  it  into  her  silly  little  head  that  she 
should  labour  for  the  amelioration  of  her  sex's  position,   and  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  one  Lady  Cerulea  Buskin,  a  shining  light  among  female 
agitators.     To  humour  his  wife's  crazes  Harold  commences  by  giving 
her  a  batch  of  business  letters,  which,  in  her  altered  position  as  head 
of  thehousehold,  it  hasbecomeherdutyto  attend  to,  and  the  attempt  to 
answer  them  nearly  drives  her  to  despair.  Margaret  has  never  yet  seen 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Percy,  a  dashing  young  widow,  and  so,  on  her 
unexpected  arrival,  she  and  Harold  enter  into  a  little  conspiracy.  The 
widow  personates  a  very  masculine  Lady  Cerulea,  who,  in  unfolding 
the  tenets  of  the  "  unfettered  females,"  persuades  the  young  wife  that, 
to  become  an  active  member  of  the  sisterhood,  she  must  give  up  all 
that  is  womanly  and  gentle,  learn  to  smoke,  treat  her  husband  as  an 
inferior  being,  and  generally  make  herself  unfeminine  and  disagree- 
able.    Harold,  to  further  carry  out  the  plot,  enters  into  the  character 
of  Mr.  Buskin,  a  poor,  miserable  creature  thoroughly  under  petticoat 
government,  whose  thoughts  are  only  of  shopping,  babies,  and  scandal, 
and  such  petty  subjects,  and  who  looks  to  be  petted  and  patronised  as 
if  he  were  a  woman.     These  effectually  cure  the  good-hearted  little 
wife,  who,  though  she  is  told  the  trick  that  has   been  played  her,  for. 
gives  its  perpetration  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  lesson.     The  piece  is 
full  of  fun  and  clever  sayings,  which  were  excellently  conveyed  by 
Miss  Cudmore  as  the  spoilt  wife,  Mrs.    Margaret  Woodleaf,  and  was 
very  charming  and  piquante.     Miss  Roche  was  in  telling  contrast  to 
her,  and  equally  effective  as  Mrs.  Percy,  who,  in  semi-masculine  attire, 
lays  down  woman's  law  in  the  character  of  Lady  Cerulea  ;   and  Mr. 
Kerr  was   very   amusing  as  the  effeminate  creature,  Buskin.     Mr. 
Carl  Ambruster's  music  is  as  well   chosen  as  usual,  and  adds  another 
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attraction    to     the    temporary    home     of    Mr.    Clayton     and     his 
company. 

There  have  been  such  a  number  of  fresh  productions  during  the  past 
month  that  I  am  driven  for  space,  and  am  compelled  most  reluctantly  to 
leave  unnoticed  for  the  present  Mr.  Charles  Thomas's  pretty  "  Lady 
Fortune,"  produced  at  the  Globe  on  Saturday,  Sept.  lyth.  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson's  exquisite  revival  of  "The  Sultan  of  Mocha"  must  also 
suffer  from  this  enforced  neglect,  but  ample  amends  shall  be  made  next 
month.  There  are  one  or  two  other  important  theatrical  matters  on 
which  I  wish  to  treat  in  the  November  number. 


The  energy  of  Mr.  Austin  Brereton  having  been  recently  devoted  to 
a  field  far  wider  than  is  covered  by  mere  journalism  and  light  literature, 
I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  unable  any  longer  to  avail 
myself  of  his  valuable  services,  and  that  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  will 
no  more  have  the  advantage  of  his  industry  and  acumen  as  assistant 
editor.  In  making  this  announcement,  I  can  only  thank  him  for  his 
patient  work,  and  wish  him  well  in  any  enterprise  on  which  he 
embarks. 


Let  me  again  impress  upon  all  readers  of,  and  subscribers  to,  THE 
THEATRE  that  letters  on  editorial  and  literary  matter  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  but  all  busi- 
ness letters  of  any  kind  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  who 
have  the  sole  financial  control  of  the  periodical. 


New    plays    produced,    and     important     revivals,   in     London,    the 
Provinces,  and  Paris  from  August  18,  1887,  to  September  21,  1887  : — 

(Revivals  are  marked  thus.*) 

LONDON : 

August  27.     "  A  Secret  Foe,"  new  play  in  four  acts,  by  John  A.  Stevens. 

Opera  Comique. 
,,       29.     "The  Pointsman,"   new  and  original  drama  in  a  prologue  and 

three  acts,  by  R.  C.  Carton  and  Cecil  Raleigh.     Olympic. 
Sept.        3.     "Pleasure,"  grand  spectacular  comedy-drama    in  six  acts,  by 

Paul  Merritt  and  Augustus  Harris.     Drury  Lane. 
„  5.*  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol,"  musical  comedy,  revised  and  re-arranged 

in  two  acts.     Gaiety. 
,,  5.     "  Racing,"  original  drama  in  "seven  furlongs,"  by  G.  H.  Mac- 

dermott.     Grand. 
,,          6.     "  The   Barrister,"  new  and   original  farcical  comedy   in  three 

acts,  by  George  Manville  Fenn  and  J.  H.  Darnley.     Comedy. 
,,         10.*  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Shakespeare's  play  in  five  acts.   Lyceum. 
,,         10.     "  Shadows   of  Life  ;  or,  the  Hand  of  Fate,"  new  and  original 

drama  in  four  acts,  by  Arthur  Shirley.     Elephant  and  Castle. 
,,         12.     "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  new  and  original  comedy-drama 

in  five  acts,  by  Robert  Buchanan.     Novelty. 
„        12.*  "  Dandy  Dick,"  by  A.  W.  Pinero.    Toole's. 
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Sept.      12.     "  Woman's  Wrongs,"  original  comedietta  by  A.  M.  Heathcote. 

Toole's. 

„         15.     "  The  Red  Lamp,"  by  Outram  Tristram.     Haymarket. 
,,         15.     "  The  Ballad  Monger,"  romantic  play  in  one  act,  by  Walter 
Besant  and  Walter  Pollock,  adapted  from  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville's  "Gringoire."     Haymarket. 

1     „         17.     "  Lady  Fortune,"  play  in  one  act,  by  Charles  Thomas.     Globe. 
,,        21.     "  Sultan   of    Mocha,"   comic   opera,   music   by  Alfred  Cellier, 
libretto  by  W.  Lestocq.     Strand. 

PROVINCES  : 

August  22.     "  Our  Joan,"  drama  in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Herman 

Merivale.     Prince  of  Wales's,  Birmingham. 
,,       25.     "  'Twixt   Kith   and   Kin,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  J.  J.   Blood. 

Prince  of  Wales's,  Birmingham. 
,,       25.     "Condemned  ;    or,    ^1,000     Reward,"   American    drama,   by 

Euston  Knowles.     Theatre  Royal,  Castleford. 
Sept.         I.     "  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?"  new  and  original  drama  in  four  acts, 

by  F.  A.  Scudamore.     Prince's,  Bristol. 
„          2.*  "After,"  one   act  pathetic  drama,  by  Scott  Battams.      T.R., 

Birmingham. 
„          2.     "  Blackmail,"  original  drama  in  four  acts,  by  G.  H.  R.  Dabbs, 

M.D.     Literary  Institute,  Shanklin,  I.W. 

„          2.     "The  Woman  Hater,"  original  farce  in  three  acts,  by  David 
Lloyd,  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  Edward  Terry.     T.R., 
Newcastle. 
,,          5.     "  Count  Tremolio,"   new    Venetian    opera    libretto    by   Edgar 

Wyatt ;    music  by  Alfred  R.  Watson.     T.R.,  Nottingham. 
,,          5.     "Won  by  a  Head,"  new  drama  in  five  acts,  by  C.  A.Clarke. 
New  T.R.,  Woolwich. 

PARIS  : 

August  26.     "  Fete  Champetre,"  a  pantomime.     Cirque  d'Ete. 

,,       27.*  "  Trois  Femmes  pour  un  Mari,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  MM. 

Grenet-Dancourt.     Montmartre. 
Sept.        I.  *"Le  Chevalier  Timide,"  comic   opera  in  one  act,  adapted  by 

William  Busnach  from  the  novel  of  Desaugiers.     Music  by 

Edmond  Missa.     Menus-Plaisirs. 
„  i.*  "  La  Petite  Maride,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  MM. 

Leterrier  and  Vanloo  ;•  music  by  Charles  Lecocq.     Menus- 

Plaisirs. 
,,          6.*  "  BrouilltSsdepuis  Wagram, "vaudeville  in  one  act,  byMM.Grangy 

and  Lambert  Thiboust.     Cluny. 
,,  6.*  "  M.  Choufleuri  restera  chez   lui,"  vaudeville  in  one  act ;  words 

by  M.  Saint- Remy  ;  music  by  Offenbach.     Cluny. 
,,  6.*  "Une  Chaine  Anglaise,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Eugene 

Labiche.     Cluny. 
„  7.*  "  Le  Marquis  de  Villenier,"  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Madame 

Georges  Sand.     Theatre  Franfais. 
,,          8.*  "  Claudie,"  drama  in   four  acts,  by   Madame   Georges  Sand. 

Odeon. 
,,         10.*  "Le   Fiacre    117,"  comedy   in   three   acts,  by   MM.  Emile   de 

Najac  and  Albert  Mulland.     Variete's. 
,,        IO.*  "  Les  Charbonniers,"  comedy  in  one  act,  by  M.  Phillipe  Gille. 

Variet6s. 
,,         14.     "On  ne  badine  pas   avec  1'amour,"  drama   in  three   acts,  by 

Alfred  de  Musset.     Theatre  Franoais. 
,,        14.*  "  Le  Village,"  comedy  in  one  act,  by  M.  Octave  Feuillet,    Theatre 

Frangais. 
,,        15.*  "  Les  Fourchambault,"  comedy  in  five   acts  by  M.  Emile  Augier. 

Theatre  Frangais. 

,,        18.*  "  Polyeucte,"  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Corneille.     Odeon. 
,,        18.*  "  Ruy  Bias,"  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Victor  Hugo.     Batignolles. 
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Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt ; 
ring's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out." 


ROBERT  HERRICK. 


MISS    NORREYS. 


fROM   A   mot OGRAPH    SPECIALLY  TAKEN    FOR    "  THE   THEATRE  "    BY    BAR^AUD, 
263,    OXFORD    STREET,    Vf. 
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Miss  Ellen  Terry's  First  Appearance. 

BY  C.  S. 

RECENTLY,  in  one  of  the  ever-popular  dramatic  columns  con- 
tributed by  my  friend,  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  to  a  daily  newspaper 
every  Monday  morning,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  con- 
cerning the  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in 
allusion  to  "The  Winter's  Tale"  and  the  child's  character  of 
Mamilius,  which  she  is  recorded  to  have  played  at  the  celebrated 
revival  by  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  : — 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Tawse,  writes  to  call  in  question 
our  statement  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  made  her  appearance  as  one  of 
the  infant  Princes  in  the  revival  of  "  Richard  III.,  '  by  Charles  Kean, 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1854 — that  is,  two  years  earlier  than  her 
performance  of  the  child  part  of  Mamilius  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
which  the  dramatic  biographers  describe  as  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  Tawse  has,  he  tells  us,  taken  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  file  of  the  Princess's  play  bills  in  the  British  Museum,  but  he  has 
not  found  any  corroboration  of  this  statement.  Our  authority  was 
the  late  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  whose  accuracy  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  stage  history  is  well  known,  and  who  in  a  private 
letter  some  years  ago  gave  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  two  sisters,  Miss  Kate  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  in  this 
revival  as  witnessed  by  himself.  This  account  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  substantially  the  same  words  in  an  article  in  THE  THEATRE. 
We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  name  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  does  not 
appear  in  the  cast  of  the  first  night  performance  (2oth  February, 
1854),  but  Mr.  Cook's  statement  was  that  it  was  in  April  that  he  saw 
her.  His  description,  published  seven  years  ago,  has  never  hitherto 
been  questioned  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Mr.  George  Tawse,  an  accurate  and  energetic  stage  historian, 
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not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
promptly  favoured  us  with  the  following  interesting  memo- 
randum : — 

MISS    ELLEN    TERRY'S    FIRST   APPEARANCE    ON    THE    STAGE. 

In  "The  Dramatic  List "  (1880)  Mr.  Pascoe,  in  his  notice  of  Miss- 
Ellen  Terry,  after  stating  that  she  was  born  in  1848,  mentions  that 
she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Mamilius  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  at  the  Princess's  April  28,  1856.  This  notice  had 
been  submitted  to  Miss  Terry  and  approved  of  by  her  before  publica- 
tion. In  THE  THEATRE  of  June,  1880,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  had  an 
article  on  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  early  appearances,  in  which  he  made  a 
statement  contradictory  of  the  one  approved  of  by  Miss  Terry,  his 
words  being  u  The  sisters  (Kate  and  Ellen)  figured  together  as  the 
Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean  as  Richard 
III.  .  .  .  My  recollection  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  dates  from  her 
impersonation  of  the  little  Duke  of  York."  The  present  performance 
of  Miss  Mary  Anderson  of  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  has  again  brought  up 
this  question,  and  Mr.  Cook's  statement  has  been  repeated  by  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas  in  his  interesting  column,  "The  Theatres,"  in  "The 
Daily  News."  On  a  careful  examination  of  the  file  of  the  Princess's 
play  bills  in  the  British  Museum,  the  documentary  evidence  is  com- 
pletely against  Mr.  Cook's  statement.  "  Richard  III."  was  produced 
at  the  Princess's  on  February  20,  1854,  and  ran  nineteen  non- 
consecutive  nights  up  to  April  17,  when  it  expired  from  inanition. 
The  following  characters  were  performed : — King  Henry  VI.  (Mr. 
Graham),  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  (Miss  Maria  Ternan),  Richard 
Duke  of  York  (Miss  Kate  Terry),  Richard  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (Mr. 
Charles  Kean),  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  (Mr.  Ryder — up  to  March 
27,  and  March  31  and  to  end  of  run,  Mr.  Walter  Lacy),  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  (Mr.  Terry),  Miss  Heath,  Miss  Murray,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Lacy  playing  the  ladies'  parts.  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  name  is  in  none 
of  the  nineteen  bills,  while  Miss  Ternan  and  Kate  Terry's  names  are 
in  each  bill  for  the  "  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower."  As  the  bills 
did  not  run  for  weeks,  or  even  days,  without  alteration,  as  our  modern 
programmes  do,  but  were  reset  and  issued  as  fresh  bills  at  each  per- 
formance, any  change  of  the  cast  would  have  been  easily  made,  had 
such  been  necessary ;  as,  indeed,  it  was  made  when  Walter  Lacy 
took  the  part  of  Richmond  instead  of  Mr.  Ryder. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean's 
standing  would  permit  the  published  bills  to  represent  Miss  Ternan 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  while  the  part  was  being  played  by  someone 
else.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  sudden  indisposition  it  is  possible 
that  Kate  Terry  took  Miss  Ternan's  part  for  one  night,  and  that 
Ellen  took  the  part  of  the  "  little  Duke  of  York."  But  if  so,  the  fact 
would  have  been  remembered  either  by  Ellen  Terry  herself_or  by 
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some  member  of  her  family,  and  so  communicated  to  Mr.  Pascoe  for 
his  biography.  Mr.  Thomas  supplements  Mr.  Cook's  statements  by 
adding  that  it  was  in  April  Mr.  Cook  witnessed  Ellen  Terry  as  the 
little  Duke  of  York.  If  so,  as  Richard  was  only  performed  in  April 
(on  Monday  the  3rd,  Friday  the  yth,  and  Monday  the  i7th),  the 
question  is  narrowed  down  considerably. 

Mr.  Cook's  statement  was  made  in  1880,  over  26  years  after  the 
event.  If  he  did  not  take  a  note  of  this  almost  unnoticeable  change 
of  cast  at  the  time,  it  is  marvellous  how  so  small  an  incident,  out  of 
so  many,  could  have  impressed  itself  upon  his  memory  to  be  re- 
membered 26  years  afterwards. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry,  being  then  but  a  child  a  little  over  5  years  of  age, 
cannot  herself  remember  the  incident,  and  as  she  is  committed  to 
the  appearance  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,  Mr.  Cook's  statement  lacks 
corroboration,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  play  bills 
themselves. 

While  it  is  possible  that  Ellen  Terry  appeared  for  one  night,  in 
consequence  of  Miss  Ternan's  supposed  sudden  indisposition,  it  is 
also  possible — nay,  probable — that  Mr.  Cook's  memory  had  played 
him  false  when  trusting  to  recall  so  small  an  incident  26  years  before. 
The  point,  however,  is  interesting,  and  probably  may  now  be 
definitely  settled. 

Yours  truly, 

Belsize  Road,  N.W.  GEO.  TAWSE. 

In  these  circumstances  I  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  go 
straight  to  the  fountain  head,  and  to  ask  Miss  Ellen  Terry  herself 
to  settle  the  disputed  point.  So  I  despatched  the  memorandum 
of  Mr.  Tawse  to  Miss  Terry  when  she  was  acting  at  Manchester, 
and  was  quickly  favoured  with  a  satisfactory  answer,  which  must 
settle  the  disputed  point  definitely  and  for  ever. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Tawse  what  I  had 
done,  and  received  back  a  letter  again  full  of  interesting  facts, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  print : — 

DEAR  SIR, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  26th,  respecting  Miss  Ellen 
Terry's  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 

Respecting  your  inquiry  as  to  the  pantomime  played  at  the  Prin- 
cess's the  same  year  as  "  Richard  III.,"  is  there  not  a  mistake  in  say- 
ing it  was  «  Bluff  King  Hal  ?" 

The  pantomime  running  at  the  Princess's  concurrently  with 
"  Richard  III."  was  "  Harlequin,  and  the  Miller  and  his  Men,"  and  it 
ran  68  times  (ending  on  March  1 8,  1854),  Miss  Kate  Terry  playing 
the  Fairy.  The  next  one,  produced  on  Boxing-night,  1854,  was 
"Blue  Beard,  the  Great  Bashaw,"  with  Preciosa,  the  good  fairy,  by 
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Miss  Kate  Terry  (Ellen's  name  not  in  the  bill).  This  ran  on  till 
March,  Miss  Kate  Terry's  name,  however,  being  taken  out  on  Feb. 
24,  '55,  and  Miss  C.  Parkes  playing  the  Fairy  instead. 

There  was  a  Miss  Eliza  Terry  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  at  this  time, 
but  she  was  a  woman. 

Respecting  first  appearances,  Mr.  Pascoe,  in  his  notice  of  Kate 
Terry,  is  careful  not  to  fix  the  date  of  her  first  appearance,  further 
than  that  it  was  at  the  Princess's,  under  Charles  Kean.  The  earliest 
date  he  mentions  is  Feb.  9,  '52,  when  Kate  played  Arthur  in  "  King 
John."  But  I  have  a  Princess's  bill  for  January  12,  1852,  with  her 
as  Robin  (page  to  Falstaff),  and  afterwards  in  the  pantomime.  Even 
that  may  not  be  her  earliest,  for  I  have  not  searched  any  complete  file  ; 
my  own  fairish  collection,  however,  is  not  complete. 

Then  Mrs.  Kendal.  Pascoe  says  Miss  Robertson  appeared  in 
1852  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre  as  the  Blind  Child  in  "  The  Seven 
Poor  Travellers."  1852  is  a  printer's  error  for  1855,  for  Dickens's 
story  was  not  published  until  December,  1854,  and  the  drama  was 
produced  at  the  Marylebone  on  February  26,  '55 — the  father,  mother 
and  Tom  (the  dramatist),  along  with  Miss  Robertson,  all  in  the  piece. 
I  have  the  play  bill ;  but  I  have  a  bill  nearly  two  years  earlier  at  the 
Marylebone  with  Miss  Robertson  (as  a  child)  in  the  cast.  I  commu- 
nicated this  to  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  she  said  she  had  no  recollection  of 
her  earlier  appearances.  She  had  been  informed  of  them  partly  by 
a  note  book  of  her  father's  and  partly  by  the  recollections  of  E.  F. 
Edgar,  a  fellow  actor  of  the  time. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  TAWSE. 

Clement  Scott,  Esq. 

In  a  very  few  hours  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  answer  arrived,  in 
•which  she  states  : — 

Mr.  Dutton  Cook's  statement  was  inaccurate — that's  all.  I 
didn't  contradict  it,  although  asked  to  do  so  by  my  father  at  the  time, 
for  I  thought  it  of  little,  if  any,  interest.  The  very  first  time  I  ever 
appeared  on  any  stage  was  on  the  first  night  of  "  The  Winter's 

Tale  "  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  with  dear  Charles  Kean 

I  was  born  at  Coventry  in  1848,  and  was,  I  think,  about  seven 
when  I  played  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale." 

[Well,  between  seven  and  eight.  "The  Winter's  Tale"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Princess's  Theatre  on  Monday,  April  28,  1856.] 

And  now  all  that  my  good  friends  the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE 
have  to  do  is  to  make  a  pencil  note  on  the  margin  of  Mr.  Dutton 
Cook's  article  in  THE  THEATRE  for  June,  1880,  and  refer  to  this 
amicable  and  interesting  controversy. 
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And  now  about  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  first  appearance  as  a  fairy  in 
Pantomime.  Anxious  to  obtain  some  definite  information  on  the 
point,  I  consulted  bar  again,  and  received  the  following  answer  : — 

No  one  I  ask  can  remember  for  me — though  my  father  is  here  with 
me — but  I  believe  the  pantomime  I  played  in  was  called  "  Simple 
Simon,"  and  that  I  played  the  good  Fairy  Goldstar,  and  afterwards 
the  Bad  Fairy,  something  or  other  when  the  little  girl  called  "  Milly 
Smith "  was  ill.  This  little  girl  afterwards  married  Mr.  Thomas 
Thorne,  and  died  not  long  ago. 

I  do  remember  one  thing  clearly,  that  having  made  a  success  (!)  as 
the  bad  fairy,  I — doubting  my  powers  of  being  bad  in  a  play  before — 
immediately  set  to  work  and  studied  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

Memo. — This  little  fact  will  have  some  interest  hereafter,  for  it  is 
almost  settled  that  in  the  event  of  her  health  permitting  it  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  will  play  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  Lyceum  soon  after  her 
return  from  America. 

Thanks  to  my  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  George  Tawsc,  we  have 
discovered  that  Miss  Terry's  memory  was  not  very  much  at  fault 
concerning  the  pantomime.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  first  appearance  in 
Pantomime.  It  was  not  in  a  Panto  called  "  Simple  Simon,"  but  in 
the  panto  by  J.  M.  Morton,  played  at  the  Princess's,  and  brought  out 
on  December  26,  1857,  called  "Harlequin  and  the  White  Cat;  or, 
the  Princess  Blanchflower  and  her  Fairy  Godmother,"  and  which 
ran  78  times,  expiring  on  March  27,  1858.  The  following  were  some 
of  the  characters  : — 

Simple  Simon  the  232nd  (King  of  the  Verdant  Islands),  Mr.  Paulo  (afterwards  Clown). 

Count  Verygreenindeedo  (&c.,  &c.),  Mr.  Collett. 
The  Princess  Blanchflower  (&c.,  &c.).  Master  R.  Hodsdon. 

Her  Royal  Nurse,  Mr.  Taylor. 
The  White  Cat,  MISS  KATE  TERRY. 

Immortals : 
The   Fairy  Goldenstar  (No  connection  with  the  comet),  MISS  ELLEN  TERRY. 

*The  Fairy  Topez  (a  gem  of  the  first  water),  Miss  Emily  Edmunds. 
The  Fairy  Rosebud  (a  young  lady  just  coming  out),  Miss  Clara  Denvil. 
The  Fairy  Dragonetta  (not  invited  to  stand  godmother,  and  therefore  determined 

not  to  stand  nonsense),  MISS  AMELIA  SMITH. 

(*  Invited  to  stand  godmother  to  the  infant  Princess,  and  expecting  same  to   stand 

something  else). 

I  have  examined  all  the  bill?.  Ellen  Terry's  name  appears  in  all 
as  Fairy  Goldenstar,  and  Amelia  Smith  always  as  Fairy  Dragonetta, 
so  that  when  Miss  Terry  took  Miss  Smith's  part  (through  illness)  of 
the  bad  Fairy,  some  one  must  have  taken  Miss  T.'s  part  of  the  good 
Fairy.  No  doubt  this  had  only  occurred  for  one  or  two  nights,  and 
the  parts  being  so  very  inferior,  it  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  to 
correct  the  bill.  At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  Charles  Kean  was 
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an  exact  man,  in  December,  1855,  Panto.  "Maid  and  the  Magpie," 
Kate  Terry,  who  played  Fairy  Paradise,  fell  ill  soon  after  the  piece 
started,  and  Miss  Rose  Leclercq's  name  was  immediately  put  in  the 
bill,  "  in  consequence  of  Miss  Kate  Terry's  illness  "  ;  within  a  fort- 
night she  recovered,  when  her  name  resumed  its  place.  In  a  few  days 
she  fell  ill  again,  and  her  name  was  taken  out  and  R.  Leclercq 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  "  White  Cat,"  December, 
J857,  was  the  pantomime  in  which  our  Ellen  Terry  made  a  success 
of  the  bad  Fairy. 

I  cannot  inform  you  whether  she  took  a  part  in  the  pantomime  of 
December,  1858,  "  King  of  the  Castle,"  because,  unfortunately,  the 
Museum's  file  of  the  Princess's  play  bills  ends  early  in  1858,  and  my 
own  collection  lacks  this  and  other  panto  bills.  She  did  not  have  a 
part  in  "  Aladdin  ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Lamp,"  December,  1856. 

I  think  the  following  is  a  correct  list  of  Ellen  Terry's  first  appear- 
ances on  the  stage,  all  at  the  Princess's  and  under  Charles  Kean's 
management : — 

1856. 
April  28.     Winter's  Tale  (Mamilius).     FIRST  APPEARANCE,  ran  102  nights  till 

Aug.  22,  1856. 

Oct.  15.     Midsummer's  Dream  (Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  Fairy,  ran  149  times 
up  to  March  27,  1857. 

1857- 
Dec.  26.     Panto.  "  The  White  Cat,"  &c.  (The  Fairy  Goldenstar),  Miss  Ellen  Terry 

also, 

The  Fairy  Dragonetta  (Miss  Amelia  Smith). 
E.  T.  took  her  part  when  A.  S.  was  ill. 

1858. 

April  5.     Faust  and  Marguerite  (Karl).      }         Revivals,  and 
Oct.  18.     King  John  (Prince  Arthur).  for  a  short 

Nov.  15.     Macbeth  (Fleance).  )  time  only. 

Dec.  28.     The  Genius  of  the  Jewels,  Panto.  "  King  of  the  Castle." 

Kean's  management  closed  Aug.  29,  1859. 

Pascoe's  biography  infers  that  Ellen  Terry  did  not  appear  on  the 
stage  again  until  March,  1863,  when  she  made  her  professional  debut 
at  the  Haymarket. 

Memo. — Since  this  was  in  type  Mr.  Tawse  has  discovered  that  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  played  The  Genius  of  the  Jewels  in  "  The  King  of  the 
Castle,"  produced  Tuesday,  28th  December,  1858. 

Meanwhile  a  very  old  friend  and  valued  correspondent  writes  : — 
"In  1848  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  and  their  two  daughters  were  en- 
gaged by  John  Alexander  for  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow.  The 
two  daughters  played  the  Princes  in  "  Richard  III.,"  and  the  father 
acted  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wyndham  (after- 
wards of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh)  being  the  Lady  Anne. 
John  Alexander,  the  manager,  died  December  15,  1851,  and  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow,  was  burned  down  in  January,  1863." 
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Perhaps  this  is  the  performance  that  Mr.  Button  Cook  was 
•dimly  aware  of  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  Princes  could 
not  have  been  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  since  she  was  only  born  in  1848, 
and  never  played  in  "Richard  III."  in  her  life. 


I 


The  Age  of  Chivalry  is   Gone.5 

— Burke. 
DESIRE  in  this  effusion 

To  establish  the  conclusion 
That,  by  a  strange  anomaly  of  fate, 
I'm  unsuited  to  the  Age, 
And  have  come  upon  the  stage 
Some  half-a-dozen  centuries  too  late. 

I've  read  my  Walter  Scott, 

And  my  Bulwer,  and  a  lot 
Of  writers  who  discourse  of  Chivalry  ; 

And  all  their  statements  go 

Conclusively  to  show 
That  the  feudal  ages  would  have  suited  me. 

I've  a  yearning  to  reside 

In  a  Castle,  fortified 
With  battlements,  a  donjon,  and  a  keep  ; 

But,  as  it  is,  I  dwell 

In  a  street  in  Clerkenwell, 
An  unromantic  neighbourhood — but  cheap. 

For  the  clearer  apprehension 

Of  the  reader  I  may  mention, 
Having  no  desire  to  keep  him  in  the  dark, 

That  with  little  inclination 

For  my  present  occupation, 
I  am  temporarily  a  City  Clerk. 

On  coming  home  to  tea 

'Twould  rejoice  me  much  to  see 
A  moat  before  my  door  in  Somers  Place, 

Thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

I  know  exactly  what 
The  right  thing  is  to  do  in  such  a  case. 
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I  should  look  around  and  find 

A  horn,  which  I  should  "wind,'.' 
(It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  horns  as  "  blown.") 

When,  in  answer  to  my  call, 

A  whitehaired  "Seneschal  " 
Would  appear  and  let  the  Drawbridge  clanking  down. 

But,  alas  !  at  Clerkenwell 

I  merely  ring  the  bell, 
And  the  door  is  opened  (after  some  delay) 

By  a  "  Slavey,"  who,  for  soap, 

Has  a  hatred,  which  I  hope 
Most  sincerely  she  will  modify  some  day. 

In  vain  I  urge  my  tailor 

To  provide  a  suit  of  mail,  or 
A  crimson  satin  doublet  slashed  with  blue  ? 

He  replies,  in  tones  of  scorn, 

"  Such  things  are  not  much  worn, 
Let  me  recommend  our  suit  at  two  pound  two." 

From  the  bottom  of  my  soul 

I  long  to  caracole 
On  a  "  mettled  Barb  "  (whatever  that  may  be), 

From  which  it's  obvious 

That  the  knifeboard  of  a  bus 
Is  a  seat  most  inappropriate  for  me. 

When  to  luncheon  bars  I  go 

I  cry  What,  Drawer,  Ho ! 
A  flagon  of  right  Rhenish  bring  me  here  f 

But  I  find  that  my  request 

Is  regarded  as  a  jest, 
And  I  fall  back  (though  reluctantly)  on  been. 

Why !  e'en  at  Crosby  Hall, 

Which  is  quite  Baronial, 
They  have  never  heard  of  Malvoisie  or  Sack ; 

And  those  girls  with  fuzzy  hair, 

When  I  ask  'em,  only  stare : 
Nay  ! — I  grieve  to  say  they  laugh  behind  my  back. 

In  private  letters,  I 
Invariably  try 
To  spell  as  much  like  Chaucer  as  I  can  : 
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I  double  every  "t," 
And  add  a  final  "e," 
And  instead  of  "if"  I  always  put  in  "an'." 

Once  for  a  little  while 

I  used  this  antique  style 
In  my  daily  work  in  Queen  Victoria  Street : 

But  my  principal  employed 

(As  he  does  when  he's  annoyed) 
Such  language  as  I  cannot  here  repeat. 

Though  for  sympathy  I  yearn, 

I'm  repulsed  at  every  turn, 
In  this  unromantic  age  I  stand  alone ; 

So  with  Edmund  Burke,  Esquire 

(Whom  I  heartily  admire), 
I  cry  "  The  Age  of  Chivalry  is  gone  "  ! 
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Emotional    Acting   in  Paris. 

BY  KATE  YENNING. 

IF  one  casts  one's  eye  over  the  list  of  theatrical  performances 
now  going  on  in  Paris,  a  curious  fact  will  be  observed.  Serious 
or  emotional  drama  has  all  disappeared  from  the  boards.  The 
Gymnase,  the  Vaudeville,  the  Renaissance,  all  identified,  more 
or  less,  with  emotional  drama,  have  fallen  in  with  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  have  adopted  a  programme  of  comedy  or  farce.  But 
for  the  steadying  influence  of  the  subventioned  theatres,  the 
Fran^ais  and  the  Odeon,  both  of  which  are,  to  some  extent, 
independent  of  the  vulgar  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Paris  would 
probably  be  wholly  given  up  to  frivolity,  and  as  forgetful  of  the 
solace  and  comfort  of  an  occasional  tear  as  if  the  emotional  drama 
had  never  existed.  Nor  is  this  an  accidental  circumstance.  It 
corresponds  to  an  intellectual  condition  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
An  all-pervading  cynicism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  To  be  moved 
at  anything  one  sees  or  hears  is  bad  form.  People  go  to  the 
theatre  as  they  would  to  an  evening  party,  to  see  their  friends,  and 
to  indulge  in  small  talk.  Anecdotes  of  managers  or  actresses, 
gossip  about  dresses,  the  latest  social  scandal — anything  engages 
attention  rather  than  the  play.  That  indeed  has  been  judged 
beforehand.  People  come  to  the  first  night  with  cut  and  dried 
convictions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  author's  work. 
They  have  heard  all  about  it  from  the  coulisses.  They  know  so 
much,  indeed,  that  to  listen  to  the  performance  is  deemed  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Then,  nothing  is  excellent,  nothing  is  even 
passably  good,  nothing  is  certainly  important  enough  to  inspire 
an  emotion  or  to  cause  the  flutter  of  a  single  fan.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  pschutt.  That  soul-deadening  principle  has  influenced 
Paris  life  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  realised  by  those  who  know  it 
only  in  the  feeble  and  ridiculous  form  of  masherdom.  As  a  witty 
writer  in  the  "  Gil  Bias  "  remarked  the  other  day,  all  opinions  in 
literature  and  art  are  now  summed  up  in  the  drawling  exclama- 
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tion,  Ah  !  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  fashionable  public  of 
Paris  towards  the  stage  is  reflected  in  the  newspapers,  where  the 
Soiree  Parisienne  is  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  serious 
criticism.  Almost  the  only  man  in  Paris  who  takes  the  stage 
seriously,  nowadays,  is  Sarcey. 

There  is  never  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  emotional  drama  has,  for  the  time,  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  Paris,  because  there  is  no  emotional  acting. 
This  may  be  a  startling  assertion,  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  decry  the  English  stage  by  comparison  with 
the  French,  but  it  will  bear  examination.  Always  excepting  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  there  is  no  actress  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  of 
sufficient  personal  authority  and  power  to  attract  or  to  command 
the  public  independently  of  the  play  in  which  she  may  be  appear- 
ing. All  this  the  divine  Sarah  has  done,  and  may  do  again  ;  but 
for  nearly  two  years,  she  has  been  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  in 
two  years  Paris  forgets  a  great  deal.  Those  of  us  who  saw  her 
during  her  brief  season  at  the  Lyceum  last  summer  know  that 
she  can  still  charm  us  with  much  of  the  old  music,  and  thrill 
us  with  much  of  her  old  magnetic  force.  But  Paris  has  still  to 
learn  this,  and  has,  moreover,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  overcome 
a  prejudice  which  has  been  slowly  but  surely  forming  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  committed  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  casting  her  talent  before  foreign  audiences,  not  in  a 
casual  and  contemptuous  way,  but  systematically,  and  for  months, 
not  to  say  years,  at  a  stretch.  She  has  therefore  ceased  to  be 
exclusively  Parisian.  She  has  lost  her  cachet ;  and  already  the 
chroniquturs  of  the  Press  are  solemnly  warning  her  to  expect  a 
very  different  measure  of  treatment  when  next  she  appears  at 
the  Porte-St. -Martin  to  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
Well,  we  shall  see.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  arriving  at  a  time  of  life 
when  even  her  wiry  constitution  must  give  way,  and  the  inevitable 
degringolade  set  in.  Whether  the  new  character  of  La  Tosca, 
which  has  been  written  to  her  measure  by  Sardou,  will  enable 
her,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  to  reconquer  Paris  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  any  case  she  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  place  at  present  held  by  emotional 
acting  in  the  estimation  of  the  French  public. 

The  Conservatoire  turns  out,  year  by  year,  a  certain  number  of 
young  actors  and  actresses  ;  but  that  this  mechanical  process  does 
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practically  as  little  for  the  higher  forms  of  art  as  our  rough  and 
ready  English  system  of  natural  selection  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  only  three  emotional  actresses  of 
anything  like  exceptional  power  on  the  Paris  stage.  I  mean 
Mdlle.  Brandes,  who  has  just  joined  the  Comedie  Fran?aise,  Mdlle. 
Bartet.  also  of  the  Fran^ais,  and  Madame  Jane  Hading,  nominally 
of  the  Gymnase,  but  not  likely  to  be  longer  connected  with  that 
theatre  than  the  law  courts  will  compel  her.  To  this  list  some 
may  be  disposed  to  add  the  name  of  Madame  Weber,  who  has 
recently  been  transferred  to  the  Fran^ais  from  the  Odeon,  where, 
on  leaving  the  Conservatoire  two  years  ago,  she  made  a  brilliant 
and  much-talked-of  debut.  Madame  Weber  has  still,  in  my  opinion, 
to  justify  her  reputation.  She  is,  I  believe,  a  very  good  mother, 
having  interrupted  her  regulation  series  of  debuts  at  the  Fran^ais 
in  order  to  nurse  her  first  baby  ;  but  the  domestic  virtues  are  of 
no  great  value,  as  it  happens,  to  an  actress's  career.  It  is  more 
to  the  purpose  to  note  that  she  is  handicapped  by  physical  defects, 
which,  whatever  her  artistic  capabilities  may  be,  will  effectually 
debar  her  from  acquiring  authority— namely,  her  small  figure  and 
her  shrill  disagreeable  voice.  Mdlle.  Brandes,  Mdlle.  Bartet,  and 
Madame  Jane  Hading,  I  take  it,  stand  alone  among  actresses  as 
exponents  of  the  emotional  drama  in  Paris. 

The  Conservatoire  imparts  to  its  pupils  everything  except  that 
artistic  temperament  or  sensibility  without  which  the  art  of  act- 
ing is  practically  worthless.  How  sensibility  is  to  be  acquired  is 
a  problem  that  has,  so  far,  defied  solution.  It  is  probably  no  more 
to  be  secured  by  artificial  means  than  a  Greek  nose  or  an 
intellectual  forehead.  The  whole  principle  of  stage  emotion 
indeed,  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  a  Bain,  or  a  Hamilton,  or  a  Dugald  Stewart,  as  a  highly 
complex  question  in  moral  philosophy  or  psychology.  We  see 
an  actress  in  what  is  called  a  pathetic  situation.  She  has  been 
cruelly  wronged,  let  us  say,  by  fate,  or  by  the  still  more  crush- 
ing perfidy  of  a  lover.  Her  accents  touch  us,  the  chords  of  our 
heart  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  her  own.  Another  woman  takes  her 
part,  and  excites,  not  our  compassion,  but  our  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  !  Why  this  difference  ?  In  the  one  case,  we  feel  the 
woman's  misfortune,  and  in  the  other  we  do  not ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  reason  or  tender-heartedness,  or  any  mental  attribute 
of  our  own,  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  one  actress  in  the 
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scene,  and  the  failure  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary  we  know 
very  well  that  the  actress's  grief  or  despair  is  entirely  simulated. 
There  may  still  be  some  unsophisticated  people  in  the  pit  or 
gallery  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  play  so  far  as  to  be  impelled 
to  shout  words  of  warning  or  encouragement  to  the  performers, 
but  the  mass  of  playgoers  are  well  aware  that  the  actress,  whose 
sorrows  they  temporarily  share,  has  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
with  her,  and  that,  although  now  appearing,  for  example,  in  rags 
or  misery,  in  an  hour's  time  she  will  be  comfortably  supping  on 
oysters  and  champagne,  and  in  the  best  of  company.  The  scene, 
moreover,  does  not  affect  us  as  such,  otherwise  one  actress  would 
move  us  equally  with  another.  Evidently,  therefore,  theatrical 
emotion  is  a  very  different  thing  to  real  emotion.  Of  that  fact 
we  may  assure  ourselves  in  another  way — namely,  by  noting  that 
the  shedding  of  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  sorrow  on  the  stage  is 
decidedly  a  pleasurable  sensation.  We  may  accept  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  victory  of  an  actress  over  our  sympathies  is  won  in  defiance 
of  our  reason,  our  judgment,  our  imagination,  and  our  experience. 
What  is,  then, the  connection  between  her  actingandouremotions? 
I  fancy  it  is  one  of  a  purely  physical  kind,  physical,  I  mean 
as  opposed  to  mental.  When  an  anatomist  bares  the  nerve  of  a 
dead  frog  in  his  dissecting  room,  and  touches  it  with  a  drop  of  acid, 
it  jerks  precisely  as  if  the  frog  were  alive.  It  is  evident  that  the 
movements  of  the  nerve  are  not  controlled  by  the  frog's  reason  or 
intelligence.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  our  emotions  may  be 
compared  to  the  frog's  nerve.  They  are  accustomed  to  be 
acted  upon  by  certain  impressions  independently  of  our  reason. 
Apply  such  impressions  to  them  by  artificial  means  and 
and  they  will  instantly  respond,  without  the  intervention  of  our 
reasoning  faculty  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  such  effects  are  no 
more  to  be  obtained  by  pure  force  of  reason  than  the  frog's  nerve 
is  to  be  jerked  by  appealing  to  its  intelligence.  We  obtain  emo- 
tion, it  is  true,  from  reading  a  story  that  is  not  visually  presented 
to  us  like  a  play,  but,  in  that  case,  a  mental  picture  is 
formed  from  which  we  derive  our  impressions,  and  our  emotions 
are  strong  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  that  picture.  When 
the  picture  is  presented,  as  it  is  on  the  stage,  without  the  aid  of 
our  imagination,  the  emotional  effects,  as  I  have  shown,  follow 
mechanically.  No  doubt  the  imagination  might  help  the  feeble 
dramatist  or  the  feeble  actor  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  the  efforts 
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of  a  novelist,  but  people  accustomed  to  play-going  expect  the 
dramatist  and  the  actor  to  do  everything  for  them  ;  they  take  their 
impressions  ready-made.  The  unsophisticated  public  on  the 
other  hand  readily  supplement  theatrical  actions  with  as  much 
imagination  and  bonne  volonte  as  may  be  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  required  emotional  effect ;  and  this  is  doubtless  why 
a  play  which  seems  poor  to  an  experienced  audience,  thrills 
the  unsophisticated  public  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  a  master- 
piece. 

In  considering  the  disfavour  into  which  emotional  acting  seems 
for  the  time  to  have  fallen  in  Paris,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  result 
may  not  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  cynical  spirit  prevailing 
among  all  classes.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  been  arguing 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  favour  of  the  relative  independence 
of  our  mental  and  our  emotional  functions  as  far  as  the  stage  is 
concerned.  This  position  being  established,  I  would  qualify  it  by 
saying  that  the  imagination,  although  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  theatrical  emotion,  may  be  employed,  in  a  certain 
measure,  to  retard  it.  A  powerful  actress  will  moisten  the  eyes 
of  all  her  auditors,  but  she  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  squeeze  a 
tear  from  the  eye  of  a  cynic  than  from  that  of  a  simple-minded 
man.  And  there  is  a  foolish  notion  prevalent  that  to  shed  tears 
in  a  theatre  is  an  evidence  of  weakness.  What  efforts  do  some 
people  make  to  avoid  appearing  moved !  And  if  their  neighbour 
happens  to  succumb  how  they  affect  to  regard  him  as  a  weak- 
kneed  brother,  and  plume  themselves  on  their  superior  fortitude  ! 
How  self-consciously  they  look  about  the  theatre,  as  if  to  prove 
that,  whatever  others  may  be  fesling,  they  themselves  are  proof 
against  the  actor's  skill !  With  what  pity  they  glance  at  the 
reddened  eyes  of  those  around,  and  how  disdainfully  they  listen 
to  any  expressions  of  sensibility  from  any  quarter — they,  the 
athletes  who  have  remained  unvanquished  in  the  struggle  !  All 
this  is  very  foolish,  but  it  is  a  matter  to  be  reckoned  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  stage.  The  theory  I  have  ventured  to  advance 
with  respect  to  theatrical  emotion  will  prove,  at  least,  how  diffi- 
cult is  the  subject.  In  seeking  to  produce  their  effects,  the  best 
actresses,  like  the  worst,  grope  their  way,  so  to  speak,  in  the  dark ; 
they  act  instinctively.  Knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  acting 
is  no  more  widely  diffused  in  France  than  it  is  in  this  country, 
but  the  higher  estimation  in  which  the  stage  is  held  among  the 
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French  people  secures  a  larger  number  of  recruits  to  the  theatri- 
cal profession  every  year,  and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of 
capable  artistes ! 

The  excellence  of   acting    resolves    itself,  in    the  main,  into 
a  question  of  natural  aptitude.     Of  the  actor,  as  of  the  poet,  it  may 
be  said,  nascitur,  non  fit.     At  the   same    time   training  helps  to 
colour  an  actress's  method,  and  the  greater  frankness  of  the  French 
mind  with  reference  to  questions  of  love  and  passion    tends  to 
ensure,  I  think,  a  better  expression  of  those  feelings  on  the  French 
stage  than  on  our  own.     The  three   actresses  I    have  named  are 
not  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  level   than    our  own  leading  English 
actresses,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  dealing  with  certain  phases 
of  human  nature,  they  would,  on  the  whole,  strike  a  truer  note. 
Our  English  actresses  never  seem  to  have  shaken  themselves  quite 
free  from  the  trammels  of  la  pudeur.    If  I  were  asked  to  express  in  a 
word  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  methods 
of  acting,  I  would  say  that  English    actresses  play  chastity,  and 
that  the  French  play  passion.     This  is  the  difference,  for  instance, 
between  the  style  of  Ellen  Terry  and  that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
Outside  ingenue  parts,  which  are  an  intolerable  conventionality,  no 
French  actress  plays  the  smallest  character  without  seeming,  at 
least,  to  be  aware   of  the    existence  of  unplatonic  attachments, 
Madame  Judic  is  fond  of  appearing  as  a  demure  petite   bourgeoisc, 
but  her  play  is  always  full  of  sly  suggestion.     So  much   indeed  is 
V amour  passion,  as  de  Stendhal  calls  it,  in  demand  upon  the  French 
stage  that  I  doubt  whether  our  best  English   acting  would  not,  in 
a  Paris  theatre,  be  considered    cold  and  unnatural.     There  is  a 
general  impression  that,  in  order  to  act  well,  an  actress  ought  to 
have  lived  the  passion   she  professes  to  depict.     The  notion  is,  I 
believe,  an  erroneous  one,  since  it  involves  this  curious  corollary — 
that  an  actor,  in  order  to  present  truthfully,  as  he  may  very  often 
be  called  upon  to  do,  the  sensations  of  a  murderer,  ought  at  some 
time  in  his  life  to  have  murdered  somebody.     The  artistic  tempera- 
ment of  which  I  have   spoken  will  always  enable  an  actor  to  pro- 
ject himself,  so  to  speak,  into  a  set  of  sensations  entirely  foreign 
to  his    personal  experience.     Passion   will  expand,  and  develop, 
and  enrich  a  woman's  nature,  but  it  will  not  supply  her  with  the 
artistic  temperament  required  for  the  conveyance  of  her  sentiments 
to  the  audience  ;  otherwise  there  are    few  ballet  girls,  I  daresay 
who  would  not  be  prepared  to  compete  with  the  leading  lady,  on 
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equal  terms.  In  drawing  a  distinction  between  French  and  English 
methods  of  acting,  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
imputing  either  a  laxity  of  morals  to  the  one  side  or  an  excess  of 
straight-lacedness  to  the  other.  The  question,  I  believe,  is  one 
of  training  and  tradition  chiefly. 

Of  the  trio  of  emotional  actresses  whom  I  have  bracketed  to 
a  leading  position  in  Paris,  I  have  little  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
foremost  place  to  Mdlle.  Brandes,  who,  after  four  years'  practice 
at  the  Vaudeville,  has  been  engaged  at  the  Frangais.  Madame, 
Jane  Hading,  who  began  life  in  op'era-bouffe  at  fourth  rate  theatres, 
has  pretty  well  run  her  career.  She  will  have  some  difficulty  i  n  finding 
a  leading  position  at  another  theatre  than  the  Gymnase.  She  has  a 
certain  amount  of  fire  in  her  composition,  but  she  has  mannerisms  of 
an  ungainly  kind,  which  tend  to  grow  more  marked.  Moreover 
she  has  distinctly  ceased  to  improve,  and  her  talent  has  been 
shown  by  her  appearance  in  such  parts  as  Mdlle.  de  Belle  Isle  to 
have  singular  limitations.  Mdlle.  Bartet  is  the  successor — at  a 
very  long  interval — of  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the  Frangais.  Like 
her  neat  little  figure,  Mdlle.  Bartet's  method  is  elegant  and  refined, 
rather  than  forcible,  although  she  is,  I  am  told,  the  grand  daughter 
of  an  ouvreuse.  Ladies  of  distinction  like  Francillon  she  plays  with 
admirable  delicacy  and  nicety  of  touch.  But  the  hopes  of 
the  Francais — to  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  certainly  never 
return — are  centred  in  Mdlle.  Brandes,  who,  for  her  debut,  has 
taken  up  the  part  of  Francillon,  created  by  Mdlle.  Bartet. 
Nervous  at  first,  she  failed  to  do  herself  justice  in  the  presence 
of  the  critics  ;  she  had,  moreover,  to  fight  against  the  prejudice 
naturally  entertained  against  a  new  reading  of  a  familiar  charac- 
ter. But  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  the  other  day,  on  revisiting 
"  Francillon,"  to  find  Dumas'  strangely  enigmatical  heroine  played 
with  an  unwonted  fervour  and  force  that  added  greatly  to  its 
attractiveness.  The  new  Francillon  is  not,  perhaps,  such  a  high 
born  lady  as  the  old  ;  occasionally  the  suspicion  of  a  vulgar  into- 
nation crops  up  in  her  delivery.  But  she  is  essentially  a  woman 
— a  living,  breathing  woman,  whose  dilated  nostrils,  palpitating 
bosom,  and  flashing  eye,  veiled  sometimes  with  a  dreamy  tenderness, 
furnish  in  themselves  the  key  of  the  character.  And  Mdlle.  Brandes 
is  still  young — not  more,  I  dare  say,  than  four  or  five  and  twenty.  Of 
the  Piersons  and  the  Pascas  I  have  not,  in  this  article,  thought 
fit  to  speak.  They  belong  to  the  past  generation.  Nor,  of  course, 
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has  it  come  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  many  second-rate 
actresses  of  the  day  from  Madame  Barretta  downwards.  The 
entire  emploi  of  emotional  acting  has  fallen  into  a  strange  con- 
dition of  neglect,  from  which  some  decisive  change  in  public  taste 
alone  can  rescue  it.  How  is  this  change  to  be  effected  ?  I  do 
not  know,  but,  happily,  the  life  of  the  stage  is  full  of  surprises. 


Moonlight  and  Murder! 

(FROM  THE  Daily  Telegraph.) 

"  Mr.  Morley  has  washed  his  hands  of  the  murder  of  Chief  Constable  Whelahan. 
\Vill  Mr.  Gladstone  wash  his  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Penderville  ?  "  —  The  "  Daily 
Telegraph,"  Sept.  29,  1887. 

IN  a  desolate  cabin  at  foot  of  a  hill, 
Sate  a  man  in  despair,  by  his  wife,  who  was  dead  ! 
Unburied  —  the  victim  of  patriots  who  kill  ; 

Unpitied  —  the  target  of  law  —  writ  in  lead  ! 
What  had  both  of  them  done  to  be  hunted  like  beasts  ? 

To  be  crushed  by  this  curse  ?  to  be  under  this  ban  ? 
They  had  followed  the  doctrine  of  parsons  and  priests, 
And  had  sheltered  from  torture  a  boycotted  man. 

There  sentence  was  settled  in  letters  of  blood. 

For  the  fell  crime  of  charity,  swift  is  the  doom  ; 
Masked  cowards  surrounded  the  cabin  of  mud, 

And  glared  like  grim  murderers  into  the  room  ! 
When  they  found  that  the  wife  was  in  travail  and  pain 

With  a  child  yet  unborn,  and  her  agony  nigh, 
They  blotted  Humanity's  page  with  foul  stain, 

And  determined  the  wife  and  her  burden  should  die. 

So  they  sent  this  poor  creature  to  toil  on  the  way, 

To  earn  the  sad  bread  for  the  children  at  home. 
They  denied  her  the  boon  of  the  rest  of  a  day, 

Though  they  knew  that  her  hour  of  affliction  had  come. 
Just  picture  the  scene  —  of  religion  and  hate, 

The  crime  of  the  "  plan  "  and  the  curse  of  this  land  ; 
They  told  her  in  scorn  that  the  "  doctor  was  late," 

And  the  women  —  turned  monsters!  —  refused  her  a  hand 
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Oh  !   Daughters  of  Erin  !    whilst  centuries  rolled 

You  have  won  man's  devotion — deny  it  who  can  ! 
Do  you  like  the  reproach  when  this  story  is  told 

How  you  doomed  your  weak  sister— defender  of  man  ? 
Do  you  care  to  be  taunted — oh!  women,  so  fair, 

Fair  maidens  unmarried,  and  wives  who  are  wed  ? 
How  you  gleefully  saw  a  man  steeped  in  despair, 

And  denied  him  a  coffin  to  bury  his  dead. 

Who  cares  for  your  politics,  party,  or  creed  ? 

Home-Ruler,  Home-Ruiner  !  What  can  atone 
For  the  wrong  of  this  widower  left  in  his  need, 

Whilst  his  children  were  stoned  for  protecting  their  own 
Can  the  "  Island  of  Saints  "  bear  to  sully  its  fame 

With  a  code  so  infernal  ?  so  shameful  a  "  plan." 
Babes  vainly  appealing  in  Charity's  name, 

A  woman  unburied  !  a  heart-broken  man  ! 

A  voice  will  arise  from  that  hate-stricken  room, 
From  the  grave  of  that  woman — a  terrible  cry, 

Denouncing  the  men  who  encompassed  her  doom, 
Degrading  the  women  who  left  her  to  die. 

And  religion  will  own  neither  patriot  nor  priest, 
And  politics  scorn  the  detestable  end 

That  hunted  a  husband  to  earth  like  a  beast, 

And  murdered  a  woman  for  helping  a  friend  ! 

C.  S. 
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On    Stage    Management. 

BY  R.  K.  HERVEY. 

IN  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Era  shortly  after  my  article  in 
the  September  number  of  this  journal,  the  writer,  while  admitting 
the  truth  of  what  I  had  said  as  to  the  want  of  sufficient  preparation 
on  the  part  of  young  actors,  added  that  I  had  unaccountably  omitted 
to  say  anything  about  stage  management.  That  I  said  nothing 
about  it  is  true,  simply  because  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of 
watching  stage  managers  while  at  work.  The  only  time  that  I  had 
the  chance  of  witnessing  day  by  day  the  rehearsal  of  a  couple  of 
plays  in  London  I  was  much  struck  by  the  skill  and  resource  shown 
by  the  stage  manager,  who  was  ready  and  able  to  teach  his  or  her 
business  to  every  member  of  the  company,  and  showed  himself  most 
fertile  in  resource  and  prepared  to  cope  with  any  difficulty  that  pre- 
sented itself.  "  How  lucky  the  company  to  have  so  good  a  stage 
manager"  said  a  friend  of  mine  to  me.  "  How  smoothly  everything 
will  go,"  and  everything  did  go  very  smoothly  and  well,  and  the 
result,  so  far  as  the  piece  was  concerned,  was  extremely  satisfactory. 
But  how  about  the  actors  ?  How  much  did  they  learn  ?  In  my 
opinion  very  little,  if  anything.  The  brains  and  thought  which  they 
ought  to  have  brought  to  the  study  of  their  parts  were  supplied  by 
the  stage  manager.  Instead  of  playing  their  own  conception  of  the 
characters,  they  played  another  man's,  and,  as  each  part  was  in  great 
measure  conceived  by  the  same  brain,  there  was  of  course  in  the 
rendering  of  each  a  certain  amount  of  sameness  which  would  not 
have  been  there  had  the  actors  engaged,  thought  out  their  parts  for 
themselves.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  had  the  stage  manager* 
instead  of  showing  the  actors  what  they  should  do,  contented  himself 
with  seeing  first  that  they  thoroughly  understood  their  respective 
parts,  and  then,  when  anything  went  wrong,  had  he  said,  "You  are 
not  giving  the  proper  expression  to  the  words  you  are  using,"  or 
"  Your  business  is  not  what  is  required  by  the  situation,"  while 
caving  them  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  tones  or  business  required, 
the  result  would  have  been  infinitely  more  satisfactory.  Of  course 
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the  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  It  would  take  far  too  much  time  to 
rehearse  a  piece  if  actors,  particularly  young  actors,  were  to  be  left 
alone  to  discover  what  it  was  right  to  say  and  do.  But  if  actors  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  stage  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  my  last  article,  their  intelligence  would  be  so  much 
quickened  that  they  would  commit  much  fewer  errors  than 
they  now  do,  and  when  they  did  commit  any,  they  would,  on  their 
being  pointed  out  to  them,  find  it  much  easier  to  rectify  them.  In 
the  case  to  which  I  have  been  alluding  the  stage  manager  was  a 
singularly  able  one.  But  I  suppose  that  there  are  stage  managers 
who  are  not  able,  who  cannot  detect  errors  either  of  conception  or 
execution,  and  what  is  still  worse,  who  are  unable  to  see  any 
excellence  in  acting  which  does  not  conform  to  their  own  par- 
ticular views ;  at  least  this  is  the  inference  I  am  compelled  to  draw 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  men  and  women 
whom  I  have  known  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  play 
in  a  very  unintelligent  fashion.  But  in  theatres  in  which  the  stage 
managers  are  truly  competent  one  often  sees  mistakes,  particu- 
larly in  allowing  displays  of  emotion  where  none  should  be  per- 
mitted, which  make  me  think  that  the  stage  manager  is  unable  to 
gauge  the  effect  that  the  acting  or  business  will  have  upon  an  in- 
telligent audience.  I  will  venture  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
reference  to  two  plays,  one  of  which  is  still  running,  while  the  other 
was  running  till  very  lately.  In  "  Held  by  the  Enemy"  there  is  a 
scene — it  is  the  great  scene  of  the  piece — in  which  two  young  ladies  are 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  escape  from  prison  of  a  man  who  has  been 
condemned  to  death  as  a  spy.  In  order  to  do  this  the  spy  simulates 
death,  and  the  young  ladies  obtain  an  order  from  the  general  com- 
manding the  station  to  allow  the  body  to  be  taken  away  to  be  buried. 
The  men  who  are  to  carry  out  the  body  do  not  come  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  the  young  ladies  make  several  appearances  on  the 
stage  anxiously  inquiring  the  reason  for  delay.  Finally  the  men 
arrive,  and  the  body  is  carried  out  accompanied  by  the  ladies.  Now, 
supposing  that  this  situation  had  occurred  in  real  life,  how  would  these 
ladies  have  behaved,  or,  at  any  rate,  attempted  to  behave  ?  They 
would  have  shown  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  friend  and  some  irrita- 
tion at  the  delay  caused  by  the  non -arrival  of  those  who  were  to 
carry  off  the  body.  They  would  have  most  carefully  avoided  all 
display  of  any  emotion  calculated  to  make  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  guard  room  suspect  what  was  going  on.  Was  this  the  course 
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pursued  on  the  5tage  ?  Certainly  not.  The  conduct  of  both  ladies 
was  such  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  have  failed,  not  merely  to 
suspect,  but  to  feel  sure,  that  something1  wrong  was  on  foot.  Now 
for  my  second  example.  In  the  scene  in  "  The  Red  Lamp,"  in  which 
Demetrius  visits  the  room  in  which  the  conspirators  are  assembled, 
what  takes  place  ?  The  conspirators,  instead  of  moving  about  un- 
consciously and  displaying  the  most  profound  indifference  to  De- 
metrius's  doings,  which  is  the  only  possible  way  of  disarming  his 
suspicions,  remain  fixed  in  one  spot  and  one  attitude,  and  display 
an  amount  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of  terror,  which  would  have  satisfied 
a  much  less  astute  person  than  Demetrius  is  represented  as  being 
that  there  was  something  to  be  found  if  he  only  searched  carefully. 
Certainly  when  Demetrius  bids  his  men  move  the  sofa,  and  Zazzulic 
walks  across  the  stage  with  terror  depicted  on  his  face  and  his  legs 
almost  giving  way  under  him,  anyone  who  had  been  in  the  secret 
police  for  six  months  only,  would  have  felt  so  satisfied  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  that  he  would  have  arrested  everyone  present 
there  and  then.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  both  of  the  instances  I 
have  mentioned  the  stage  management  was  open  to  question.  Of 
course,  in  the  scene  in  "The  Red  Lamp"  the  quiescence  of 
the  other  performers  brings  Demetrius  much  more  prominently 
before  the  audience,  and  enables  him  to  concentrate  all  attention 
upon  himself,  but  he  does  this  at  the  expense  of  all  probability — 
nay,  in  my  opinion,  he  does  it  to  his  own  detriment,  for  the  result  of 
the  scene  is  very  materially  to  impair  the  belief  of  the  audience  in 
his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  police.  This,  however,  does  not 
matter  so  much  as  it  happens,  as  the  author  has  been  careful  to 
supply  Demetrius  in  the  next  scene  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
how  very  incapable  a  policeman  he  is.  He  comes  in,  and  finds  the 
Prince  extended  on  the  sofa  with  his  sister  watching  over  him,  and 
when  a  letter  is  handed  to  him,  professedly  written  and  despatched 
by  the  Prince  to  his  sister  asking  her  to  come  to  him  on  account  of 
his  serious  indisposition,  the  author  makes  that  astute  old  gentleman 
accept  the  situation,  though  he  knows  when  the  Princess  left  her 
house,  and  therefore  when  she  must  have  received  the  letter ;  and, 
unless  his  memory  is  singularly  treacherous,  must  remember  that 
since  the  sending  of  the  letter  he  has  passed  half  an  hour  or  so  with 
the  Prince  whom  he  had  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health 
and — a  cigarette. 

I  am  afraid  that — in  most  cases  at  any  rate — it  is  unadvisable  that 
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a  man  should  both  act  and  stage-manage.  Not  very  long  ago  I  was 
present  at  a  rehearsal  of  a  piece  in  which  just  as  the  villain  made  his 
exit  a  side  door  opened  and  another  performer  entered  through  it. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  this  entrance  strengthened  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion very  much  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  very  thing  needed,  having  regard 
to  the  due  presentment  of  the  play.  But  the  villain  happened  also 
to  be  stage-managing  the  piece,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  entrance 
of  the  other  man  drew  away  to  some  extent  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  his  own  exit  he  promptly  suppressed  the  entrance  of 
the  other,  and  spoilt  the  situation.  Of  course,  if  the  writer  of  the 
play  has  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient  authority  in  the  theatrical 
world  to  superintend  and  direct  the  rehearsals  of  his  own  piece, 
such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  above  would  never  occur.  He  would 
take  care  that  due  justice  was  done  to  the  play  ;  and  as,  after  all,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  an  actor  is  to  bring  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
meaning  of  the  piece  in  which  he  is  playing,  he  ought  not  to  feel 
aggrieved  if  he  should  be  reminded  that  there  are  others  engaged  in 
it  besides  himself,  and  that  a  part  of  a  very  few  lines  may  be,  and  in 
a  properly  constructed  piece  often  is,  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  plot.  Unfortunately,  actors  are 
so  accustomed  to  plays  which  are  thrown  together  anyhow,  without 
any  effort  to  make  the  scenes  consequent  and  natural,  that  they  come 
to  look  upon  a  piece  as  a  vehicle  for  showing  off  what  they  them- 
selves are  able  to  do,  not  as  a  work  of  art  which  they  are  to  interpret 
to  the  audience,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  which  each  of  them 
should  subordinate  his  personal  desire  to  shine  to  the  interests  of  the 
piece  as  a  whole.  I  have  seen  companies  in  which  some  able  actor 
has  surrounded  himself  with  a  crowd  of  nonentities  utterly  incapable 
of  understanding  or  interpreting  the  words  of  the  author.  Now,  if 
this  is  done  that  the  badness  of  the  acting  of  the  others  may  serve 
to  heighten  the  excellence  of  that  of  the  star,  I  can  only  say  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  effect  intended  is  not  produced. 
When  the  capable  actor  has  succeeded  in  working  me  up  a  little,  the 
incapable  one  immediately  undoes  everything  that  the  other 
has  done,  the  consequence  being  that  I  get  "  no  forrader."  It  is  like 
having  alternate  buckets  of  cold  and  hot  water  dashed  over  one.  If 
it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  not  found 
to  pay.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  the  public  are  content  to  see 
one  part  well  played  and  all  the  rest  murdered.  It  may  go  and  see 
a  company  consisting  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  weak  supporters, 
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because  Mdme.  Bernhardt  visits  us  for  a  few  weeks  only,  but  were  she 
to  play  here  for  any  length  of  time  she  would  either  have  to 
strengthen  her  company  or  to  play  to  empty  houses. 

But  I  have  got  somewhat  far  away  from  the  subject  of  stage- 
management.  Of  course,  in  England,  where  theatres  are  private 
ventures,  and  where  the  ambition  of  each  rising  actor  is  to  have  a 
company  of  his  own,  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  the  right  sort  of 
stage  management,  because  the  actor-manager,  if  not  in  name  stage 
manager,  is  naturally  so  in  fact.  He  would  be  more  than  human  if, 
when  a  play  he  is  producing  contains  a  good  part,  he  did  not  cast 
himself  for  that  part,  and  if,  when  he  has  cast  himself  for  it,  he 
did  not  insist  upon  all  the  other  members  of  his  company  keeping 
their  parts  in  what  is  sometimes  due,  oftener  undue,  subordination  to 
his  own.  The  piece  may  suffer  by  this,  and  usually  does,  and  many 
a  bit  of  clever  and  original  acting  may  be  ruthlessly  eliminated,  but 
what  does  that  matter  ?  His  exits  and  entrances  are  not  interfered 
with,  and  the  public  is  never  for  a  moment  allowed  to  forget  that  it 
is  there  to  see  not  the  work  of  the  dramatist,  but  the  acting  of  Mr.  X. 
Some  time  or  another  this  may  be  different.  By  and  bye,  when  people 
have  grown  to  understand  how  important  a  part  healthy  amuse- 
ment plays  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  we  shall  have  theatres  in  our  various 
large  towns  established,  as  Mr.  Irving  lately  proposed,  by  the  munici- 
palities. In  these  the  stage  management  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  competent  actors,  who  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  act 
themselves,  nor  to  introduce  into  the  theatre  their  brothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins.  The  parts  should  be  distributed  solely  with  re- 
gard to  the  competence  of  the  actors  to  fill  them,  and  authors  should 
be  listened  to  and  their  advice  taken  when  any  question  arises  as  to 
whether  a  character  is  being  rightly  or  wrongly  conceived.  Long 
runs  should  not  be  allowed,  or,  if  they  are,  a  couple  of  nights  a  week 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  other  plays.  The  actors 
would  be  paid  by  the  municipality,  and  would,  as  servants  of  the 
public,  retire  upon  pensions  after  a  certain  length  of  service.  As  for 
myself,  I  would  sooner  see  the  actors  paid  by  the  State,  and  have 
them  transferred  each  year  to  a  theatre  in  a  different  town,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  perpetually  playing  to  the  same  audience.  The 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  I  believe,  insists  upon  his  company's  playing  for 
several  months  in  the  year  in  towns  other  than  Meiningen  ;  he  knows 
very  well  what  a  wholesome  effect  it  has  upon  an  actor  to  have  to 
play  before  an  audience  not  consisting  exclusively  of  friends  and  ad- 
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mirers.  That,  sooner  or  later,  some  such  state  of  affairs  as  I  have 
sketched  out  above  will  be  established  I  feel  little  doubt,  and  when, 
it  is  once  called  into  existence  we  shall  in  a  few  years  have  a  school 
of  acting  second  to  none  in  Europe.  At  present  our  intentions  are 
excellent,  our  execution  feeble. 


The  Days  of  Long  Ago  ! 

ONCE  more  I'm  sitting  by  your  side, 
Old  friend  of  many  years ! 
Time  that  is  merciful  has  dried 

Your  eyes  from  sorrow's  tears. 
Life's  pain  may  make  the  eyelids  wet, 

Love's  summer  change  to  snow, 
But  you  and  I,  cannot  forget 
The  days  of  Long  Ago  ! 

Come  !  let  us  wander  thro'  the  past, 

It's  days  of  storm  and  sun  ; 
Dull  care  behind  us  we  may  cast 

Whilst  friendship's  sands  can  run  1 
Much  we  remember — much  forget, 

As  down  life's  stream  we  row, 
But  there's  one  chain  to  cling  to  yet, 

The  days  of  Long  Ago! 

What's  fame  and  fortune  !  What's  success  ! 

That  fates  uncertain  send ; 
So  long  as  you  and  I  can  bless 

The  sacred  name  of  Friend  ! 
So  place  your  hand  in  mine  once  more, 

And  clasp  it — for  I  know 
That  God  will  bless  you  evermore 

For  days  of  Long  Ago  ! 

C.  S. 

[Set  to  Music  by  Henry  Russell,  and  dedicated  by  Author  and  Composer  to  their 
friend,  Mr.  J.  M.  Levy.J 
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The  Introduction  of  Actresses  to  the 
English  Stage. 

Bv  WILLIAM  HENRY  HUDSON,  F.  R.  HIST.  S. 

WE  of  these  later  days  are  accustomed  to  speak  proudly  of 
what  we  call  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  human 
race  ;  but  if  there  is  one  point  more  than  another  which  must  strike 
any  candid  reader  of  the  world's  history,  it  is  the  tedious  slowness 
of  all  human  development.  Discoveries  which,  when  once  made, 
appear  so  simple  as  to  scarcely  need  the  making,  are  only  hit  upon 
after  centuries  of  failure ;  social  improvements,  which,  when 
secured,  seem  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  are  only  reached  by  a  long 
and  painful  process  of  evolution.  Having  regard  to  the  tenacity 
with  which  men  cling  to  error,  and  to  the  persistency  with  which 
they  resist  change,  we  may  indeed  say  that  human  progress  is  due 
less  to  any  inherent  tendency  in  mankind  towards  better  things 
than  to  the  certainty  with  which  societies  which  will  not  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  life  are  ruled  out  in  accordance  with  inexorable 
natural  law. 

One  is  led  into  general  considerations  of  this  kind  when  turning 
to  that  part  of  theatrical  history  which  deals  with  the  stage  pre- 
sentation of  female  characters.  What  more  natural  to  us  at  the 
present  day  than  that  women's  parts  should  be  given  to  women  ? 
what  less  natural  than  that  a  stage  heroine  should  be  represented 
by  a  disguised  member  of  the  other  sex  ?  And  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that,  not  only  to  the  vast  theatres  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  also  to  the  English  stage  for  several  centuries,  and  during 
its  most  brilliant  period,  actresses  were  practically  unknown. 
Women's  parts  were  played  by  boys  or  men  ;  and  all  the  moral 
and  artistic  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a  practice  had  to 
be  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  need  not  at 
present  concern  ourselves  with  the  theatre  of  antiquity ;  but  a  few 
particulars  concerning  English  boy-actresses  and  their  first  female 
successors  may  prove  of  some  interest. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  linger  over  the  earliest  period  of 
English  stage-history  further  than  to  remark  that  during  the  whole 
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time  that  religious  mysteries  remained  popular,  male  performers 
invariably  took  the  female  parts.  This  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Marriott  and  others,  that  in  the  plays 
treating  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall,  our  first  parents  were  actually 
represented  to  the  spectators  in  a  state  of  innocence,  quite  unen- 
cumbered by  "  the  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear."  The 
system  which  thus  remained  in  vogue  during  the  long  continuance 
of  religious  representations  still  held  its  ground  when  plays  of  a 
secular  character  arose  to  take  their  place.  So  strange  are  the  per- 
versions of  idea  produced  by  long  familiarity  with  things,  that  that 
which  would  seem  to  us  a  radical  imperfection  appeared  in  quite  a 
different  light  to  some  of  the  writers  of  that  day.  In  his  "Pierce 
Pennilesse,  his  supplication  to  the  Devill,"  published  in  1592,  Nash 
actually  boasts  that  the  English  players  were  "  not  as  the  players 
beyond  sea,"  who  had  "common  curtizans  to  play  women's 
parts."  Whether  dramatic  writers  and  the  theatrical  world  at 
large  were  ready  to  look  at  the  matter  from  N ash's  point  of  view, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  upon  the  whole  they 
accepted  the  system  as  belonging  somehow  and  necessarily  to  the 
nature  of  things,  since  many  years  elapsed  before  any  definite 
attempt  was  made  in  the  direction  of  change. 

Numerous   passages    might   be    culled    from   the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  having  reference  to  the  boy-actresses  of  the  time — to 
those  stage-women  who,  as  George  Chapman  says  : — 
"  No  women  are  indeed  ; 

But  pages  made  for  need 

To  fill  up  women's  places, 

By  virtue  of  their  faces 

And  other  hidden  graces."* 

But  we  will  here  confine  ourselves  to  Shakespeare.  In  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  for  instance,  occurs  the  following 
bit  of  dialogue  between  Quince  and  Flute  : — 

Quin.     Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender.     .     .     .     You  must 

take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flute.     What  is  Thisby  ?     A  wandering  Knight  ? 
Quin.     It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 
Flute.    Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman  ;    I   have   a   beard 

coming. 
Quin.     That's  all  one  ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask.f 

*  "  The  Gentleman  Usher,"  1606.  t  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 
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Flute's  objection,  and  Quince's  reply,  were  probably  both 
common  at  the  time ;  for  where  a  young  man  could  not  make 
up  well  in  woman's  character,  recourse  was  generally  had  to  a 
mask.  The  mask,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  so  common  a  part 
of  a  lady's  dress  in  those  times  that  no  great  notice  would  be  taken 
of  its  use.  Again,  we  have  the  epilogue  spoken  by  Rosalind  to 
"As  you  Like  It,"  in  which  she  says,  "  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would 
kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  to  please  me,"  and  the  remark 
of  Viola  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  that 

"  At  Pentecost, 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown  ; — "* 

a  passage  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is   spoken    by   Viola 
while  she  is  disguised  as  Sebastian. 

The  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Shakespeare's  women  were 
represented  by  youths  not  only  brings  out  the  significance  of  such 
passages  as  these,  but  helps  us  in  some  measure  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  great  dramatist's  treatment  of  female  character. 
Beautiful  as  are  many  of  his  heroines,  they  upon  the  whole  play 
a  less  decisive  and  active  part  in  his  plots  than  women  do  in  our 
modern  dramas;  and  this  is  probably  owing  less  to  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  social  status  and  influence  of  women 
than  to  the  fact  that,  writing  for  boys,  the  dramatist  had  perforce 
to  make  the  feminine  element  less  varied  and  pronounced  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  considering 
these  difficulties,  that  the  women  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  possess 
in  combination  the  force  of  character  and  the  womanly  charm 
with  which  so  many  of  them  are  endowed.  Did  Shakespeare,  we 
may  well  wonder,  have  any  premonition  of  the  time  when  women 
of  lofty  genius  would  become  the  exponents  of  those  bright 
creations  which  he  had  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  boys  ?  We 
cannot  say ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  fancy  that  he 
did  occasionally  dream  of  something  better  tha  n  a  boyish  Juliet, 
a  Desdemona  with  an  incipient  beard,  a  Cordelia  whose  voice,  far 
from  being"  soft,  gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman," 
varied  between  a  shrill  treble  and  a  sepulchral  bass.  Perhaps  we 
can  even  detect  a  shade  of  that  disgust  which  he  himself  must  have 

*  Act  IV.,  Sc.  4.    Another  reference  will  be  found  in  Hamlet's  interview  with 
the  players  (Act  II.,  Sc.  2). 
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felt,  in  the  words  in  which  he  makes  Cleopatra  express  the  fear 
that  when  "  the  quick  comedians  "  got  hold  of  her,  she  should  see 

"  Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness, 

I'  the  posture  of  a  wench."* 

Bad  as  it  must  always  have  been  to  have  female  parts  played 
by  boys,  the  system  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  seen  at 
its  worst  in  those  cases  where  a  woman  is  represented  as  dis- 
guising herself  in  male  attire.  This  was  a  favourite  device  with 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries;  but  it  almost  makes  one  giddy 
to  think  of  the  confusion  which  it  must  have  produced.  Imagine 
a  boy  playing  the  part  of  a  girl  who  pretends  to  be  a  boy ;  imagine 
a  boy  having  to  give  a  bad  imitation  of  what  all  the  time  he  really 
is — to  be  disguised  in  his  proper  clothing,  and  represent  as  strange 
the  manners  which  are  his  own  !  We  often  speak  of  the  strong 
imaginative  faculty  of  an  Elizabethan  audience.  In  such  a  case 
as  this  imagination  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  ordinary  play- 
goer of  the  present  day,  and  no  small  amount  of  good  feeling 
withal,  would  be  certainly  required  to  prevent  the  exhibition 
from  degenerating  into  the  absurd. 

But  though  accepted  by  play-writers  and  spectators,  the  system 
of  which  I  speak  did  not  pass  altogether  uncondemned.  In  the 
Puritan  party,  then  growing  in  power  and  importance,  it  found 
an  implacable  foe.  The  opposition  of  this  party  was,  of  course, 
based  wholly  upon  moral  and  religious  considerations  ;  the  bone 
of  their  contention  being  what  they  termed  the  "  abomination  " 
of  men  dressing  as  women.  The  case  against  the  stage  in  this 
respect  is  very  elaborately  set  forth  in  "  Maister  Rainold's 
aunswere  unto  Maister  D.  Gager,  concerning  Theatre-sights, 
Stage-playes,  &c.,"  contained  in  a  little  book  published  in  1599 
and  entitled  "  Th'  Overthrow  of  Stage  Playes." 

The  matter  at  issue  between  Rainolds,  or  Reynolds,  and  Gager, 
turned  particularly  upon  the  performance  of  a  Latin  play  at 
Christ  Church,  in  which  some  of  the  boys  had  appeared  in  female 
parts.  Reynolds  founded  his  objection  upon  "  the  best  law 
indeed,  even  the  law  of  God,  which  forbiddeth  a  man  to  put  on 
woman's  raiment,  a  thing  though  not  distaining  all  stage-playes, 
yet  well-nigh  all,  and  there  amongst,  all  yours  " — namely,  those 
given  at  Christ  Church.  With  what  seems  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary erudition  and  ingenuity,  Reynolds  proceeds  to  show 

*  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 
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that  "the  prohibition  of  men  to  be  attired  as  women,  women  as 
men,  belongeth  to  the  morall,  not  to  the  ceremoniall  law,"  and 
that  the  imitation  by  one  sex  of  the  dress,  manners,  and  deport- 
ment of  the  other  is  therefore  "  unseemelie." 

It  would  probably  be  unsafe  to  infer  that  the  invectives  of  learned 
divines  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  a  change  ;  but  in  any  case, 
not  many  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  an  experiment  was  made 
in  the  way  of  bringing  women  on  to  the  stage.  A  quotation  pre- 
viously given  from  Nash  has  shown  the  reader  that  actresses  were 
already  employed  abroad.  In  161  r  Coryate,  the  eccentric 
traveller,  published  his  "  Crudities,"  in  which  he  tells  us  that  when 
he  was  at  Venice  (namely,  in  1608),  he  went  to  one  of  the  play- 
houses there  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  comedy.  "  Here,"  he 
writes,  "  I  observed  certain  things  that  I  never  saw  before  ;  for  I  saw 
women  act — a  thing  that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  sometimes  used  in  London."  So  far  as  my  re- 
searches extend,  it  would  seem  that  Coryate's  hearsay  evidence  was 
at  fault,  no  woman  having  appeared  on  the  English  stage  at  the  time 
that  he  wrote.  It  was  not  until  some  eighteen  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work  that  the  foreign  custom  was  introduced  into 
England.  In  1629,  a  French  company  performed  in  a  play  at 
Blackfriars,  and  of  this  company  part,  at  least,  consisted  of  women. 
Prynne,  in  his  "  Histrio-Mastix,"  refers  (in  the  marginal  note  on 
page  4.13)  to  this  attempt  of  "some  French  women,  or  monsters 
rather,"  which,  with  his  usual  wealth  of  vocabulary,  he  pronounces 
"  impudent,  shameful!,  unwomanish,  gracelesse,"  and  which  he 
attacks  with  sundry  other  epithets  which  need  not  here  be  set  down. 
The  novelty  of  the  experiment  seems  to  have  drawn  a  great  many 
people  together,  for  Prynne,  elsewhere  referring  to  the  same  exhibi- 
tion, says  that  to  the  theatre  at  the  time  "there  was  great  resort." 
All  the  same,  the  attempt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  suc- 
cessful. A  private  letter,  written  by  one  Thomas  Brande,  and 
addressed  apparently  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  is  quoted  by 
Collier  in  his  "  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  452),  in- 
forms us,  in  effect,  that  the  piece  was  damned.  The  writer, 
summing  up  his  own  feelings  in  regard  to  the  matter,  says,  "  Glad 
I  am  to  saye  that  they  (i.e.,  the  performers)  were  hissed,  hooted,  and 
pippin-pelted  from  the  stage,  so  as  I  do  not  think  they  will  soone  be 
ready  to  trie  the  same  againe."  But  the  French  players  were  not 
so  easily  discouraged,  for  a  fortnight  after  at  the  Red  Bull  Theatre 
they  once  more  put  in  an  appearance,  and  even  made  a  third,  but 
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still  unprosperous,  attempt  at  the  Fortune  play-house  during-  the 
Fame  year.  These  efforts  of  course  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
Puritans,  who,  having  for  years  past  lashed  themselves  into  fury 
about  the  "abominable  practice"  of  allowing  female  parts  to  be 
taken  by  men,  now  became  equally  violent  against  the  means  by 
which  the  "  abominable  practice  "  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  To  them, 
indeed,  the  whole  thing  was  rotten  ;  as  Prynne  put  it,  the  exhibi- 
tions of  both  boy-actresses  and  female  performers  were  "  evill — 
yea,  extremely  vitious,"  and  "  the  superabundant  sinfulness  of  the 
one  can  neither  justifie  the  lawfulnesse  nor  extenuate  the  wicked- 
nesse  of  the  other."  But,  though  we  might  have  anticipated  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  Puritans,  that  of  the  theatrical  world 
itself  is  less  comprehensible.  It  is  surely  a  noteworthy  example  of 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  bad  customs  that  the  first  efforts  which 
were  made  to  bring  actresses  on  to  the  English  stage  were  made 
amidst  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  popular  disapproval. 

That  these  attempts  were  immediately  followed  by  other  experi- 
ments of  the  same  kind  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose,  though  ladies  by  this  time  were  pretty  constantly  appearing 
in  masques  and  other  performances  at  Court.  Still,  the  idea  of 
seeing  women  on  the  stage  must  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  familiar,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  such  a  passage  as  that  in  Act 
v.,  Scene  2  of  Brome's  "  Court  Beggar,"  where  Lady  Strangelove 
remarks,  "  If  you  have  a  short  speech  or  two,  the  boy's  a  pretty 
actor,  and  his  mother  can  play  her  part ;  woman  actors  now  grow 
in  request." 

While  the  theatres  were  still  under  the  ban  of  the  Puritan  govern- 
ment, Sir  William  Davenant,  doing  his  best  to  keep  alive  the  public 
taste  in  dramatic  amusements,  produced  several  pieces  of  an  operatic 
or  oratorical  character.  In  one  of  these,  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes," 
represented  in  1656,  Mis.  Coleman  (the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Cole- 
man)  bore  a  part.  Mrs.  Coleman  was  only  an  amateur,  and  at  best 
her  performance  was  scarcely  of  a  dramatic  character  ;  but  her  ad- 
mission into  the  cast  shows  the  direction  in  which  Davenant's  ideas 
were  already  tending.  With  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres  in  1659, 
and  the  subsequent  diffusion  of  French  habits  and  tastes, 
women  finally  found  a  place  on  the  stage  ;  and,  though  it  was 
at  first  held  needful  to  offer  many  apologies  for  the  innovation,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 

The  Letters  Patent  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  W.  Davenant  on 
January  15,  1662,  recite  that,  whereas  women's  parts  had  formerly 
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been  acted  by  men,  "at  which  some  had  taken  offence,"  all  women's 
parts  might  for  the  future  "be  performed  by  women."  At  the 
same  time,  Thomas  Killigrew  received  a  like  authorisation  ;  and 
thus,  as  the  "  Historia  Histrionica  "  has  it,  "  about  the  same  time  that 
scenes  were  introduced  upon  the  Stage  of  London,  women  were 
brought  to  act  their  own  parts." 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  us  now  to  say  with  any  certainty 
to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  English 
actress.  That  distinction  has  been  claimed  for  Mrs.  Norris, 
Mrs.  Saunderson  (afterwards  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Betterton), 
Mrs.  Hughes,  Ann  Marshall,  and  others  of  less  note ;  but  for 
none  of  these  has  a  good  case  been  made  out.  It  seems  pretty 
clear,  however,  that  the  first  character  played  by  a  woman 
after  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres  was  that  of  Desdemona  ;  for 
Thomas  Jordan,  himself  an  actor,  wrote  a  "  Prologue  to  introduce 
the  first  woman  that  came  to  act  on  the  stage  in  the  Tragedy  called 
'The  Moor  of  Venice.'  "  This  prologue  is  curious  as  exhibiting  the 
tone  of  apology  with  which  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  lady 
should  be  presented  to  the  public.  Those  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  the  Restoration  will  understand  why  I  do  not  transcribe  it  m 
extenso,  but  the  following  lines  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  treated  the  innovation  : — 

I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest, 
To  tell  you  news — I  saw  the  lady  drest. 
The  woman  plays  to-day  ;  mistake  me  not — 
No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat. 


Do  you  not  twitter  gentlemen  ?     I  know 

You  will  be  censuring  ;  do  it  fairly  though. 

'Tis  possible  a  virtuous  woman  may 

Abhor  all  sorts  of  looseness,  and  yet  play — 

Play  on  the  stage,  where  all  eyes  are  upon  her. 

Shall  we  count  that  a  crime  France  counts  an  honour  ? 


But  to  the  point.     In  this  reforming  age 

We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  stage. 

Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  siz'd, 

You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis'd; 

For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 

Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 

With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  uncompliant — 

Where  you  call  DESDEMONA,  enter  GIANT. 
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In  the  same  strain  the  short  epilogue  inquires  : — 

And  how  do  you  like  her  ?     Come,  what  is't  )'e  drive  at  ? 
She's  the  same  thing  in  publick  as  in  private. 

*  *  *  # 

Then  he  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case 
Hath  a  soul  blacker  than  Othello's  face. 

Each  of  the  two  dramatic  companies  which  then  held  the  field  (that 
of  Davenant  and  that  of  Killigrew)  contained  several  ladies,  but  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Restoration  they  did  not  have  the  field  entirely 
to  themselves.  To  this  period,  indeed,  belongs  Edward  Kynaston, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  boy-actresses,  and  the  reigning 
favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the  day ;  and  female  parts  were  also 
taken  by  other  male  performers,  as  by  Major  Mohun,  who,  we  read, 
after  having  fought  through  the  civil  war,  played  one  of 
Shirley's  heroines  at  the  attractive  age  of  thirty-five.  But  the 
persistency  of  the  old  custom  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  the  number  of  actresses  on  the  stage  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  female  parts  to  be  played,  and  hence  occasional  recourse 
was  had  to  members  of  the  other  sex.  Naturally,  however,  when 
the  two  systems  met  in  open  field,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to 
which  would  ultimately  bear  off  the  victory.  From  that  time  to  this 
women  have  been  taking  a  firmer  and  firmer  place  upon  the  stage  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  of  a  few  who  still  mistake  Oriental 
animalism  for  delicacy,  they  will  continue  to  yield  us  some  of  the 
brighest  examples  of  dramatic  art  so  long  as  the  English  theatre  re- 
mains popular — which  we  may  safely  say  will  be  as  long  as  English 
society  holds  together. 
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"THE    SULTAN   OF  MOCHA." 

Comio  Opera,  in  threo  acts,  music  by  ALFRED  CBLLIBR.    Libretto  by  W.  LESTOCQ. 

Vint  produced  at  the  Prince's,  Manchester,  November  16,   1874.    Re-produced  at  the  St.  James'*, 

London,  April  17, 1876,  and  rerived  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London,  September  21, 1887. 


Isidore     Miss  FLORRSCB  MELVILLK. 

Eureka    Miw'FLORBNCB  MONTGOMERY. 

Dick Miss  MAUD  HDNZLBY. 

Jack Miss  NBLLIB  LISLB. 

Harry       Miss  B.  MATISTB. 

Will  *. Miaa  GLADYS  CARLKTON. 

Jenny       Miss  BEATRICE  EATON. 

Polly Miss  B.  GORDOX. 

Madge       Miss  V.  ENGLAND. 

Nan    Miss  I).  TKMFI.KTOX. 

Haidee      Mist  F.  LEVKY. 


Shallah Mr.  ERNKST  BIRCH. 

Peter     Mr.  H.  BRACY. 

Captain  Sneak    Mr.  CHARLES  DANBY. 

Admiml  Flint     Mr.  C.  H.  KENNBY. 

«L<srd  Chamberlain     ...  Mr.  C.  WRBXKORD. 

•Grand  Vizier       Mr.  LEONARD  CALVERT. 

Frank    Mr.  L.  BATTKX. 

Black  wall  Bill      Mr.  J.  HARVBY. 

Chief  of  Pirates Mr.  C  ALDER  O'BYRNK. 

Head  SUve Mr.  EDWARDS. 

Dolly      Miss  VIOLET  CAMERON. 

Lucy      Miss  MADELEINE  SHIRLEY. 

Miss  Lydia  Thompson,  wisely  I  think,  took  advantage  of  the  favour 
in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier's  music  is  now  held  and  revived  a  work  of 
his,  which,  if  not  quite  equal  to  "  Dorothy,"  is  at  least  a  good  second  to  it. 
The  subject,  too,  affords  scope  for  beautiful  scenery,  tasteful  dresses 
and  ballets,  and  good  groupings,  and  all  of  these  have  been  set  before 
us  in  the  most  complete  and  even  lavish  manner.  The  story  is  but 
thin,  yet  a  good  deal  of  fun  has  been  developed  in  its  telling,  thanks 
to  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Lestocq  (who  has  written  it  "up  to  date  ") 
of  hits  at  the  current  events  of  the  day  and  various  quips  and  puns. 
Dolly,  the  heroine,  daughter  of  the  stony-hearted  Admiral  Flint,  is 
persecuted  by  the  attentions  of  apiratical,  mean  admirer  in  the  person 
of  Captain  Sneak,  who,  finding  that  his  suit  will  not  prevail,  as  she 
has  already  given  her  "  true  love  "  to  Peter,  kidnaps  her  and  carries 
her  off,  with  her  friend  Lucy,  in  his  villanous  craft.  Turned  slave 
dealer,  he  offers  the  rest  of  the  captives  he  has  obtained  for  sale  to  the 
Sultan  of  Mocha,  but  his  dark  highness  will  only  be  satisfied  with  the 
purchase  of  Dolly,  who  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  harem.  But 
Peter  and  her  father  have  been  in  pursuit  of  Sneak,  and  disguised  as 
merchants  witness  the  sale,  though  unable  to  prevent  it,  and  later,  in 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  Peter  obtains  admission  to  the  palace,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  ship's  crew,  rescues  his  lady-love,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Sneak  and  the  rage  of  the  Sultan,  who  is  unable  to 
resist,  as  his  guards  have  disbanded  themselves  through  not  receiving 
their  arrears  of  pay.  Had  the  plot  been  even  weaker  the  charming 
music  would  have  carried  it  through  triumphantly.  Miss  Violet 
Cameron  as  Dolly  was  exactly  suited  to  the  character,  and  sang 
with  exquisite  charm  the  music  set  down  for  her,  more  particularly 
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distinguishing  herself  in  an  interpolated  song  of  Tosti's,  "  Love 
Ties,"  and  a  delicious  slumber  song,  "  Close  thou  gentle  sleep."  I 
have  seldom  heard  a  greater  reception  than  was  accorded  her  on  her 
first  entree.  Mr.  H.  Bracy  was  breezy  and  cheery  as  the  "  Heart  of 
Oak,"  Peter,  and  did  more  than  justice  to  all  the  numbers  set  down 
to  him,  gaining  a  double  encore  for  perhaps  the  choicest,  a  quaint,, 
yet  melodious,  yawning  song,  "  I  really  am  so  sleepy."  Mr.  Ernest 
Birch  made  his  dehit  as  Shallah,  the  Sultan  of  Mocha,  and  created  a 
most  favourable  impression,  his  fine  presence  and  good  quality  of 
baritone  voice  standing  him  in  excellent  stead.  His  singing  of  "  The 
Sultan  am  I  "  and  "  Unrequited  Love  "  were  warmly  applauded. 
Mr.  Charles  Danby,  who  is  fresh  to  West-end  audiences,  is  a  valuable 
acquisition,  possessed  as  he  is  of  humour  and  considerable  originality. 
He  made  the  part  of  Captain  Sneak  a  most  amusing  one,  and  his  two 
principal  songs,  "  I  love  the  ocean  "  and  "  Come  buy,  come  buy," 
were  decided  hits.  Miss  Madeleine  Shirley  was  a  very  captivating 
Lucy,  and  sang  very  sweetly.  A  chorus  of  "  Pensioners  "  and  the 
Sailors'  chorus  are  two  that  are  certain  to  become  popular  airs. 
Mdme.  Katti  Lanner  has  arranged  some  very  graceful  ballets,  in  one 
of  which  Miss  F.  Levey  proved  herself  an  accomplished  ballerina. 
The  mise-en-scene  throughout  was  perfect,  thanks  to  the  thoroughly 
capable  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  and  the  dresses  a 
marvel  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  colour,  combined  with  richness 
and  splendour.  The  scenery  invariably  forms  a  beautiful  frame  to  a 
charming  picture.  Under  Miss  Lydia  Thompson's  management  the 
old  glories  of  the  little  "  Strand  "  appear  likely  to  be  revived. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


"FETTERED     FREEDOM." 

Original  Domestic  Drama,  in  three  acts,  by  MILNER.  KKMF.II  and  C.  H.  STEPIIENBOS. 
Produced  at  a  matinee  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  September  28, 1887. 

Dr.  Sidney  Templeton    Mr.  YORKK  STEPHENS.          I  Charles Mr.  E.  M.  Ronsotf. 

Captain  Evertd Mr.  BASSKTT  ROB.  |  Summers     Miss  KATK  JAMES. 


Richard  Merritt Mr.  W.  E.  BLATCHLKY. 

Mark  Moon Mr.  C.  H.  STEPIIBNSON. 

Septimus  Potter       ...    Mr.  FORBES  DAWSON. 


Agnes  Button    Miss  FANNY  BROUGH. 

Mrs.  Templeton Miss  MARY  RORKE. 

Norah  Lovel      Miss  HELEN  LBYTOX. 


The  authors  chose  a  melancholy  subject  for  their  plot,  and  one  that 
is  not  quite  consistent  with  human  nature  of  the  present  day,  when 
they  made  a  dying  wife,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Templeton,  sanction  and 
bless  the  union  that  she  enjoins  shall  take  place  between  her  husband 
and  her  friend  Norah  Lovel,  after  her  own  decease,  she  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  their  love  for  each  other,  which  they  have  care- 
fully tried  to  conceal.  Though  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  the  audience  is  led  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Templeton 
has  died,  yet  in  the  second  she  is  still  alive,  and  her  actual  decease  is 
caused  by  her  using  aconite  instead  of  morphia,  to  which  drug  she  is 
given,  and  by  this  sudden  death  a  suspicion  is  cast  upon  her  husband, 
fostered  by  a  certain  Captain  Evered,  who  wishes  to  gain  Norah  for 
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himself,  but  is  defeated  in  his  end  through  the  agency  of  Agnes 
Hutton.  With  the  acting  little  fault  could  be  found,  though  there 
was  not  any  extraordinary  scope  for  the  display  of  talent,  except  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bassett  Roe,  who  availed  himself  of  it. 


"  FASCINATION." 

A  New  and  Improbable  Comedy,  in  three  acts,  written  by  HARRIOTT  JAV  and  ROBRRT  HITMAN  AX. 
First  produced  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  Oth,  1887. 


Lord  Islay      Mr.  HENRY  NEVILLE. 

TheDukeofHurlingham  Mr.  EARULKV  TI'RNER. 

Captain  Vane Mr.  A.  KKRRAND. 

Mr.  Inatcaon Mr.  FRANK  ORISKN. 

Foiheringay   Mr.  F.  VIVIAN. 

Servant    Mr.  H.  DRUCB. 

Mirliton   Mr.  G.  B.  PHILLIPS. 

Lord  Jack  Sloshton      ...  Mr.  VV.  .SCOTT  BI'IHT. 

Comte  de  la  Orange     ...  Mr.  GBOHOB  CANMNGK. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colley    ...  Mr.  EDWARD  KICUITUX. 


Mrs.  Delamere Miss  A  LICK  YORKR. 

Arabella  Annhurst..      ...  Miw  ADAH  BARTON. 
The  Duchess  of  Hurling- 

him Miss  ETHEL  HOPE. 

Adele Miss  FLORENCE  GORDOX. 

Miss  Dottie  Destrange  ...  Miss  G.  WARRINQTOX 

Miss  Cora  Wilmore Miss  I).  KKRR. 

Perkins ...  MUs  K.  CUBITT. 

Mrs.  Ifaaos.,n Miss  K.  WINOFIRLB. 

Lady  Mod^e  Slosbton   ...  Miss  HARKIBTT  JAY. 


"  Fascination  "  has  been  noticed  by  some  writers  on  its  merits  as  an 
impossible  play  ;  without  going  quite  as  far  as  this  (for  women  have  so 
frequently  passed  as  males  for  a  considerable  time  without  detection  that 
Lady  Madge's  assumption  of  a  masculine  garb  and  in  it  mixing  in  men's 
society  in  men's  haunts  may  be  excused)  the  authors  have  described  it  as 
an  improbable  one.  The  fault  that  may  be  found  with  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ideas,  that  of  a  pure  woman,  risking 
everything,  including  her  good  name,  to  discover  her  lover's  perfidy  or 
truth,  and  to  endeavour  to  win  him  back  to  a  right  path,  has  been  treated 
in  a  great  measure  in  a  farcical  manner,  while  containing  the  elements 
of  the  most  exquisite  comedy.  Lord  Islay,  belonging  to  a  crack  regi- 
ment, lives  the  life  of  many  of  his  order,  and  has  become  entangled  with 
a  Mrs.  Delamere,  who  is  at  least  an  adventuress.  His  better  nature  is 
stifled  by  her  wiles  of  fascination,  and  he  forgets  the  duty  he  owes  to 
Lady  Madge  Slashton,  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  She  is  something  of  a 
flirt,  but  yet  true-hearted  and  brave,  and  hearing  the  scandal  connected 
with  her  lover's  name,  she  persuades  her  brother  to  take  her  to  Mrs. 
Delamere' s,  where  as  a  rich  young  West  Indian  gentleman,  and  under  the 
name  of  Marlow,  she  almost  makes  the  hostess  fall  in  love  with  her,  plays 
cards  and  wins,  buys  up  Lord  Islay's  acceptances  from  a  creditor  of  his, 
and  eventually  insults  Lord  Islay  publicly  most  grossly.  She  is  almost  led  to 
believe  in  her  lover's  faithlessness  through  his  having  parted  with  the  en- 
gagement ring  which  she  gave  him,  to  Mrs.  Delamere,  but  this  has  been 
obtained  from  him  by  fraud  at  the  instigation  of  the  captivating  widow's 
fellow  adventurer  and  tyrant,  Count  de  la  Grange,  who  wishes  to  part 
the  lovers  that  he  may  prefer  his  suit  with  success  to  Lady  Madge.  But 
Mrs.  Delamere  is  not  all  bad,  and  she  confesses  how  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  lure  Lord  Islay  on,  but  has  never  succeeded  in  touching  his 
heart,  and  so  Lady  Madge  forgives  him,  puts  all  his  escapades  down 
to  the  "fascination  "  exercised  over  him  by  the  syren,  and  accepts  the 
plea  that  '^everybody  does  it "  as  the  excuse  for  his  other  misdemeanours 
of  gambling,  &c.  Miss  Harriett  Jay  played  with  such  consummate  tact 
and  judgment  as  Lady  Madge'Slashton  as  to  secure  the  success  of  her 
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character.  Never  for  one  moment  did  she  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  high-born  lady,  and  her  assumption  of  the  male  impersonation  was 
original  and  highly  finished,  whilst  every  now  and  then,  when  she  fancied 
she  had  wasted  her  deepest  affection  on  a  worthless  object,  her  uncon- 
trollable bursts  of  womanly  feeling  were  powerful  yet  full  of  tenderness. 
Mr.  Henry  Neville  did  his  best  to  portray  in  a  favourable  light  the  weak 
and  almost  despicable  Lord  Islay,  but  did  not  thoroughly  succeed  in 
his  thankless  task.  Miss  Alice  Yorke  as  Mrs.  Delamere  played  with  con- 
siderable point,  but  was  not  refined  enough  in  her  conception  of  her  part. 
Mr.  Edward  Righton  as  the  obliging,  simple  curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colley, 
was  entertaining,  and  Mr.  W.  Scott  Buist  again  distinguished  himself  as 
a  manly  young  English  nobleman,  devoted  to  his  sister.  And  even  as 
"  Fascination  "  stands  at  present  I  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  it 
took  its  place  in  a  regular  evening  bill,  and  secure  a  considerable  measure 

of  success. 

QUASIMODO. 


"  MISS   ESMERALDA." 

New  and  original  melodramatic  burlesque,  in  two  acts,  written  by  "  A.  C.  Toaa"  and  HORACE  MILLS. 
First  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Oct.  8,  1887. 

Clopin      Mr.  LEO  STORMONT. 


Claude  Frollo Mr.  E.  J.  LONNBN. 

Uaasimodo     Mr.  FRANK  THORNTON. 

Corporal  Grinpoire      ...  Mr.  GEOROK  STONB. 

Belvtgne Mr.  E.  W.  COLMAN. 

Captain  Phoebua    Miss  FANNIK  LESLIE. 

Ernest      Miss  ADA  BLANCHE. 


Esmeralda      Miss  MARION  HOOD. 

Madame  Gondclarieur...    Miss  EMILY  MILLKR. 

Fleur-de-Lis Miss  Lurry  LINK. 

Zillah       Miss  ADDIE  BLANCHE. 

(  Miss  MAUD   RICHARDSON 
Female  Warden   •<  and 

(  Miss  MARIE  DE  BRAIIAM. 


When  Mr.  George  Edwards  made  his  bow  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
On  the  first  production  of  "  Miss  Esmeralda  "  he  must  have  been  satis- 
fied that,  though  he  had  not  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Farren  or  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  his  regular  burlesque  company,  he  had  recruited  so  well 
for  substitutes,  and  given  his  patrons  such  an  amusing  and  splendidly 
mounted  piece  that  they  had  scarcely  missed  their  pld  favourites.  The 
postponement  for  a  week  was  wise,  for  it  enabled  Mr.  Charles  Harris 
to  marshal  his  forces  into  thoroughly  proper  order,  and  to  make 
everything  go  with  that  completeness  and  perfection  which  we  expect 
from  him.  In  the  main  incidents  the  authors  have  followed  Victor 
Hugo's  work  fairly  closely,  only  that  Gringoireis  made  into  a  corporal 
instead  of  a  poet,  and  receives  the  murderous  stab  from  Frollo  in  lieu  of 
Captain  Phoebus  being  the  victim.  Often  as  the  subject  has  been  told 
it  appeared  fresh  and  attractive  to  the  audience,  enlivened  as  it  was 
by  the  charming  music,  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  Herr  Meyer  Lutz 
had  set  it.  In  the  opening  scene,  the  Market  Place  in  Paris  (a 
beautiful  one),  we  find  Esmeralda  has  captivated  not  only  her  own 
particular  choice,  Captain  Phcebus,  but  that  the  monk,  Claude 
Frollo,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  her  charms,  and  that  even  poor  mis- 
shapen Quasimodo  worships  at  her  shrine.  Frollo  revenges  himself 
for  her  contempt  of  his  suit  by  stabbing  Gringoire  and  charging  her 
with  the  crime,  and  the  scene  closes  with  her  being  handed  over  to 
justice.  The  second  act  shows  her  in  prison,  where  Quasimodo 
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assures  her  that  he  can  and  will  save  her  from  the  charge,  and  Frollo 
offers  to  do  so  if  she  will  only  be  his.     And  then  comes  the  Court  o^ 
Justice,  where  the  monk  appears  as  prosecuting  counsel  and  Phoebus 
for  the  defence,  and  an  amusing  mock  trial  takes  place,  reminding  us  of 
certain  late  Hibernian  episodes.  But  Esmeralda's  innocence  is  proved 
by  the  appearance  of  Gringoire  up  a  trap,  to  the  music  of  the  apparition 
scene  in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers,"  and  the  whole  of  the  characters  are 
next  seen  in  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  where  some  very  picturesque  effects 
are  produced  by  means  of  the  electric  light,   and  one  of  the  most 
charming   dances,  "The  Pyramid  Ballet,"  is  introduced,  the  main 
body,  clothed  in  scarlet,  representing  the  red  balls,  which  are  grace- 
fully "  pocketed "  by  Miss  Letty   Lind   as   the  white   ball.     All   the 
dresses  designed  by  Mr.  Percy  Anderson  are  not  only  correct  archaco- 
logically,  but  are  beautiful  from  the  artistic  harmony  in  the  blending 
of  colours,   to  which  the  "  Liberty  "  silks   lend  themselves  so  effec- 
tively.    The  troops  appear  in  silver  armour ;  gipsies  wear  the  bright 
coloured  costumes  associated  with  our  ideas  of  the   Romany  people, 
and  even  in  the  prison  scene  the  convicts'  and  warders'  dresses  are  made 
to  be  tasteful  though  characteristic.    But  it  is  not  as  a  mere  spectacle 
that    "  Miss   Esmeralda "   will  attract,  the   music  is  far  above  the 
average  of  comic  opera.     Miss  Marion  Hood,  who   acted  with  more 
than  her  usual  skill,  sings   "  Only  a  gipsy  girl"    and    "  His  for  ever- 
more" in  a  manner  that   gains  a  nightly  encore,  and   Miss  Fannie 
Leslie,  sprightly  and  musical,  is  most  effective  in  her   songs    and 
dances.     Mr.  Frank  Thornton  displays  great  ability  as  Quasimodo. 
Mr.  George  Stone  possesses  a  fund  of  humour  which  he  brings  into 
play  as  Gringoire.     Mr.  Leo  Stormont  sings  with  spirit  "  The  Noble 
Born."     Valuable  aid  is  given  by  Miss  Ada   Blanche,  who  dances 
well,  and  delivers  her  lines  admirably.      Miss  Letty  Lind's  dancing 
is  grace  itself,  and  forms  a  special  feature.     With  regard  to  Mr.  E. 
J.  Lonnen,  Claude  Frollo  has  given  him  his  opportunity  and  well  has 
he  availed  himself  of  it.    Quaint,  active,  and  full  of  rich  fun,  he  never 
flags  for  a  moment,  and  his  song,  "Killaloe,"   which  Mr.  Martin  has 
written   for    him,    will    eclipse    "  Ballyhooley "    from    its    rollicking 
absurdity,  and  the  eccentric  humour  with  which   Mr.  Lonnen  sings 
and  dances   an   accompaniment    to   it.     There   are   some  excellent 
quartets,  trios,  and  duets  introduced,  and  among  the  choruses  that 
sung  by  the  "  Convicts  "  is  one  that  stamps  itself  on  the  memory  from 
its  melody.     The  ballets  and  scenery  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  in  fact 
nothing  that  lavish  expenditure,  good  taste,  and  careful  supervision 
could  do  to  secure   success  has  been  wanting,  and,  consequently, 
success  has  been  the  result.      "  Woodcock's  Little  Game"  precedes 
the    burlesque,    but  the    cast    is    not    strong    enough,    Mr.  Cyril 
Maud  and  Mr.  George  Stone  being  the  only  two  who  deserve  favour- 
able mention. 

CECIL   HOWARD. 
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"THE  TONGUE  OF  SLANDER." 

New  Sensational  Drama,  in  four  acts,  by  T.  G.  WARREN  and  JOHN  DOUGLASS. 
First  produced  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  Monday,  October  17th,  1887. 


fir  Spencer  Graham...  Mr.  CECIL  MORTON  YORKB. 

Jo  iah  Larkspur       ...  Mr.  GEORGE  BYRNE. 

frank  Rylote     Mr.  G.  W.  COCKBURX. 

B«n  Braylinp    Mr.  H.  LOXSDEL. 

Captain  Vanderhouse  Mr.  RICHARD  PITRDOX. 

Gordon  Ray      Mr.  BASSETT  ROE. 


Doctor  Dampier 
Lewis  Maguire  ... 
Bessie  Maguire  ... 

Mrs.  Ray      

Little  Ban 

Nelly  Webster   ... 


Mr.  ARTHUR  BRUNTON. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  DAT. 
Miss  AMY  MCNEILL. 
Miss  MARIE  ST.  JOHN. 

LlTTLB  LOTTA. 

Miss  KATK  LESLIE. 


Jealousy,  and  the  unfounded  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  a  loving 
•wife,  are  subjects  which  have  been   used  so  frequently  that  "  The 
Tongue  of  Slander  "  would  present  few  new  features  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot  were  it    not  for  the  originality  of    the  fourth  act. 
Bessie  Maguire,  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  been  engaged  to  Frank 
Rylots,  but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  "  Moonbeam," 
she  at  length  consents  to  Lewis  Maguire's  proposals,  and  becomes  his 
wife.     She  soon  discovers  how  truly  he  loves  her,  and  is  learning  to 
repay  his  affection,  when  Rylots  returns  from  sea,   and  they  meet ; 
but  she  at  once  gives  him  to  understand  that  for  the  future  they  must 
be  friends  and  nothing  more.     Sir  Spencer  Graham  has  made  dis- 
honourable proposals  to  her  in  the  past,  and  he  sees  in  the  return  of 
her   former  lover    the    opportunity  of    sowing    dissension    between 
husband  and  wife,  and  so  perhaps  getting  the  latter  into  his  power. 
With  this  view,   Larkspur,  his  confidential  man,  employs  Gordon 
Ray,  a  returned  convict  and  clever  forger,  to  write  a  letter  in  imitation 
of  Maguire's  hand,  saying  that  he  has  met  with  an  accident,  and 
asking  Bessie  to  come  to  him.     This  is  delivered  by  Captain  Vander- 
house, another  tool  of  the  baronet's,  and  she  is  brought  to  a  lone 
house  where  Rylots  is  in  temporary  hiding,  he    being  under  false 
accusation  of  having  scuttled  the  Moonbeam,  an  act  committed  by 
Captain  Vanderhouse,  and  through  which  Sir  Spencer  has  recovered 
heavy  insurances  from  the  underwriters.     Maguire  follows  his  wife, 
finds  her  in  the  presence  of  Rylots,  and  taxes  her  with  infidelity,  and 
rushes  off  almost   in    a   state  of  frenzy.    Rylots  follows  him,  having 
changed  clothes  with  his  friend  Ben  Brayling,  who  in  the  darkness  is 
mistaken  by  Gordon  Ray  for  Rylots,  against  whom  he  has  vowed 
revenge  as  having  been  the  principal  witness  against  him  on  his  trial, 
and  after  a  struggle  Brayling  is  hurled  into  the  Dragon's  Dyke,  and 
Maguire,  appearing  just  after  on  the  scene,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  murderer.     Vanderhouse  is  incensed  at  Larkspur's  not  paying 
him  the  sum  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of  his  villainies,  and  in  "  The 
Tidal  Harbour,"  at  night,  enumerates  to  him  the  various  transactions 
in  which  he  has  been  a  party,  amongst  others  the  plot  to  ruin  Bessie, 
and  produces  the  forged  letter  which  she  had  dropped.     Bessie  is 
wandering  homeless  and  overhears  this,  concealed  behind  some  bales, 
and  rushing  out  snatches  away  the  compromising  document.     Lark- 
spur, seeing  that  they  are  in  her  power,  determines  at  once  to  silence 
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her,  and  dragging  her  to  the  edge  of  the  tidal  basin  hurls  her  in. 
Rylots,  disguised  as  Ben  Brayling,  'has  taken  service  on  board  the 
ship  which  Vanderhouse  commands,  in  order  to  worm  out  his  secrets. 
He  hears  Bessie's  cries  for  help,  and  throwing  off  his  coat  plunges  in, 
swims  to  her,  and  holds  her  up  till  a  boat  comes  to  their  rescue.  In 
the  last  act  Gordon  Ray,  in  the  garb  of  a  clergyman,  calls  at  Doctor 
Dampier's  house  to  take  a  birdseye  view  of  its  fastenings,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  intended  burglary.  He  finds  the  Doctor  nursing  a  dying 
child,  for  whom  the  supposed  clergyman  is  asked  to  offer  up  a  prayer. 
Taken  aback  at  such  a  proposal,  he  requests  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
child,  and  as  soon  as  the  Doctor's  back  is  turned  is  proceeding  to 
break  open  a  bureau,  when  the  child  awakes  and  calls  for  the  Doctor. 
In  his  ungoverned  rage  at  the  fear  of  discovery  he  presses  a  pillow 
over  the  boy's  mouth,  and  when  the  Doctor  enters  the  room  the 
burglar,  callous  as  he  is,  cannot  but  be  for  the  moment  unnerved,  and 
his  ruthless  character  completely  breaks  down  when  he  learns  that  he  is 
the  murderer  of  his  own  boy,  whom  the  kind-hearted  Doctor  had  taken 
under  his  roof  since  his  mother's  death.  Appalled  at  what  he  hears, 
Gordon  Ray  confesses  the  murder  of  Brayling  and  his  share  in  the 
plot  that  has  been  laid  against  Bessie.  Her  honour  is  re-established, 
and  husband  and  wife  are  once  more  made  happy.  Mr.  Richard 
Douglass  has  painted  a  very  lovely  scene  for  the  Dragon's  Dyke  ; 
and  that  of  the  Tidal  Harbour,  with  its  wharves  and  lighthouse  in 
the  background,  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  a  fit  setting,  in 
which  the  best  "  sensation  "  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  on  the 
stage  is  produced.  Here  are  no  dummies  thrown  into  gauze,  and 
painted  representations  of  water,  but  the  real  element,  into  which  the 
heroine  is  plunged  and  struggles  for  her  life,  to  be  thrust  back  by  her 
would-be  murderer,  and  a  veritable  "  header"  from  the  wharf  above, 
some  overhand  swimming,  a  momentary  disappearance,  and  then  the 
rescue.  Nothing  could  be  better  managed  or  more  realistic,  and  it 
naturally  brought  down  thunders  of  applause  for  the  management  and 
Miss  Amy  McNeill  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cockburn,  the  acting  of  both  of 
whom  in  every  respect  was  deserving  of  very  high  praise,  the  gentle- 
man more  particularly  distinguishing  himself.  Mr.  Richard  Purdon 
was  original  and  thoroughly  amusing  as  the  Dutch  Captain.  Mr. 
William  H.  Day  showed  much  manly  feeling  in  his  character,  and 
Mr.  Bassett  Roe  drew  a  forcible  picture  of  the  brutal  and  thoroughly 
unprincipled  convict,  his  final  scene,  where  he  is  overcome  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  evincing  much  power  in 
conception  and  execution. 

QUASIMODO. 
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Jagon      

1  „ 

.  GEORGE  CONQUEST. 

T.  F.  NYU. 
G.  YORK. 
C.  CRUIKSHANKS. 
GEORGE  CONQUEST,  jun 
R.  LESLIE. 
H.  BKLDINO. 
B.  SIIBLTON. 
C.  HAGUE. 

Simmonet      
Lorenz  de  Ribas  ... 
Robert  de  Belfort 
Dodot     

J-Mr 

'.'.'    Mr 
..    Mr 
Mr 

Alphonse  de  Concon 
M.  Delville    
M.  de  Beaudin    ... 
Papin  Legros 
Paul  Blanchard   ... 

..     Mr 
..    Mr 
..    Mr 
..    Mr 
..    Mr 

"  THE  STRANGLERS  OF  PARIS." 

New  Sensational  Drama,  in  five  aots  and  eight  tableaux,  dramatised  from  "  Les  Etraigleurs  de  ParU" 

of  Adolphe  Belot,  by  ARTHUR  SHIRLEY. 
First  produced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Monday,  Oct.  17, 1887. 

Loustalot      Mr.  E.  VINCENT. 

Governor  of  Prison    ...  Mr.  STEPHENS. 

Captain  of  the ' '  Raven"  Mr.  G  ARVILLK. 

An  Old  Convict    Mr.  GRANVILLB. 

Warder Mr.  Koss. 

Prison  Barber     Mr.  DIBBLE. 

Captain  Guerin    Mr.  BRANDON. 

Sophie  Blanchard      ...  Mrs.  BKNXKTT. 

Cora Miss  LF.  WARKKN. 

Marie  Guerin       Miss  CISSY  FARUKLL. 

"  The  Stranglers  of  Paris  "  tells  the  history  of  the  chief  of  a  band 
of  French  "  Thugs "  whose  trade  was  assassination  and  robbery. 
Simmonet,  their  leader,  is  a  man  of  "  Two  Lives,"  the  better  to  hide 
his  real  character  ;  he  is  known  to  the  world  as  Jagon,  a  respectable, 
conscientious,  copying  clerk  to  an  attorney,  but  is  the  coolest 
and  most  desperate  murderer  in  the  French  capital.  A  Captain 
Guerin  returns  to  his  native  country  and  becomes  possessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  of  which  he  is  robbed,  and  murdered  by  Simmonet 
and  Lorenz  de  Ribas,  the  crime  being  at  first  fixed  upon  an  innocent 
man,  Blanchard,  whose  wife  devotes  herself  to  the  discovery  of  the 
actual  perpetrator — twodetectives,  deConcon  and  Dodot,  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  samepursuit.  Marie  de  Guerin,  the  daughter  of  the  murdered 
man,  recognises  Jagon  as  having  called  at  her  father's  house,  and  he 
is  handed  over  to  justice,  but  with  the  usual  leniency  of  the  French 
law  instead  of  being  guillotined  is  sentenced  to  deportation  for  life 
to  Cayenne.  The  one  redeeming  trait  in  his  character  is  that  he  has 
wished  to  keep  his  daughter  Cora  in  ignorance  of  his  being  a  thief 
and  worse.  She  marries  Lorenz  de  Ribas,  and  it  is  whilst  giving  a 
fete  at  her  chateau  that  Legros  appears,  and  under  the  threat  of 
revealing  that  she  has  been  married  to  him,  forces  money  from  her  to 
aid  in  the  escape  of  Blanchard,  and,  under  the  plea  of  wishing  to- 
escape  unperceived  by  the  garden  gate,  obtains  from  her  her  bunch  of 
keys,  on  which  is  one  that  enables  Concon  to  open  Ribas'  escritoire,  in 
which  are  found  the  notes  and  securities  of  which  Captain  Guerin 
was  robbed,  and  proofs  of  De  Ribas's  complicity  in  the  crime.  When 
seized  by  the  police  he  has  time  to  stab  his  wife,  whom  he  accuses  of 
having  betrayed  him,  and  she  dies  praying  forgiveness  of  Legros,  and 
leaving  the  vengeance  of  her  death  to  her  father.  A  great  feature  of 
the  piece  is  the  deck  of  the  convict  transport  "  Raven,"  with  the 
caged  malefactors,  and  the  revolt  which  takes  place — the  final  scene 
happening  in  Paris,  where  Jagon  with  his  murderous  fingers  strangles 
de  Ribas  and  avenges  his  daughter's  death,  and  where  the  innocence 
of  Blanchard  is  established.  Mr.  George  Conquest  showed  his 
wonted  discrimination  in  his  representation  of  the  ruffian  who  leads 
two  separate  existences,  and  was  powerfully  consistent  in  both.  He 
was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Cruikshanks,  one  of  the  safest  actors  we 
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have,  and  Mr.  G.  Conquest,  junr.,  who  was  very  droll  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  "  system  "  of  espionage.  Mr.  T.  F.  Nye  was  forcible  as  the 
showy  villain,  and  Mis.  Bennett  well  maintained  her  reputation  as 
one  of  our  most  artistic  pathetic  actresses.  Mr.  E.  Vincent's  repulsive 
make-up  as  the  old  convict  Loustalot  and  his  conception  of  the 
character  were  excellent,  and  Miss  Le  Warren  and  Miss  Cissy  Farrell 
ably  filled  their  respective  parts.  The  piece  was  well  ^staged,  and 
appeared  greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  audience. 

C.  H. 


The  opening  of  a  new  theatre  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  London  public,  and  therefore  Monday,  the  i7th  October, 
1887,  was  naturally  looked  forward  to,  it  being  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Edward  Terry  was  to  assume  the  reins  of  management  at  the  house 
which  Mr.  Wilmot  has  built  for  him  in  the  Strand,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Coal  Hole,  and  more  lately  named  Occidental  Tavern.  When 
the  audience  were  admitted  they  found  themselves  in  a  theatre  which 
Mr.  Walter  Emden  had  designed  expressly  for  the  class  of  entertainment 
with  which  the  lessee's  name  is  associated,  and  in  which  almost  over 
anxiety  had  been  shown  in  the  construction  to  guard  against  any  acci- 
dents arising  from  fire  or  panic.  Scarcely  any  wood  has  been  used ; 
concrete  and  iron  have  been  called  largely  into  requisition,  a  woven 
asbestos  curtain  shuts  off  the  stage  from  the  auditorium,  the  electric  light 
is  in  use  all  over  the  house,  "  sprinklers,"  to  extinguish  conflagration  at 
its  very  outset,  are  at  hand  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  the  atten- 
dants in  front  are  firemen.  One  most  desirable  object  has  been  attained 
— a  good  view  of  the  stage  can  be  had  from  every  part  of  the  house,  whether 
the  seats  be  high  or  low  priced — in  addition,  a  handsomely  decorated 
ornamental  foyer,  overlooking  the  Strand,  has  been  provided,  and 
further  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  visitors,  a  plan  by  which  their 
carriages  may  the  more  readily  be  summoned  has  been  adopted.  At 
present  the  only  fault  that  can  found  with  the  appearance  of  the  house 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  calculated  to  hold  some  900  persons),  is  that 
it  looks  deep  from  the  ceiling  for  its  size,  and  that  the  tone  of  the  colours- 
used  in  the  ornamentation  is  scarcely  warm  enough,  but  the  effect  alto- 
gether is  chaste  and  pretty.  Mr.  Terry  relied  upon  a  piece  which  had 
been  received  with  favour  at  theOlympic,  and  which  was  noticed  in  "  Our 
Play  Box "  in  the  February  number  of  this  year,  but,  for  purposes  of 
reference,  I  give  the  cast  of  those  now  playing  in  it,  which  shows  some 
changes : — 

"THE    CHURCHWARDEN." 

Daniel  Chufly    Mr.  EDWARD  TKRRY. 

Mr.  Bearder,  M  1* .Mr.  LIONKL  BRorou. 

Nathaniel  Gaddein   Mr.  K.  r.  VAI.KMIN*. 


Mr*.  Amelia  Chuffy...    Mies  M.  A.  Vicrot. 

Kate     MUs  i  LARA  COWPKR. 

Amanda  Miss  PLORKNCB  COCRTBXEV. 


Frank  Hilton      Mr.  J.  W.  KKKKINK.       I  Jane      Miss  A.  AUBREY. 

Alfred Mr.  T.  P.  HAYNK*.        | 

Mr.  Terry,  with  his  quaint  oddities  of  manner  and  keen  sense  of  humour, 
delighted  his  audience  as  Daniel  Chuffy,  the  "  Churchwarden,'1  who 
for  one  little  indiscretion  has  to  pay  so  dearly,  both  in  purse  and  peace 
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of  mind,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  in  a  line  of  character  in  which  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  him,  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  naturally 
strengthened  the  piece.  Miss  M.  A.  Victor  is  also  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  company.  To  precede  "  The  Churchwarden,"  a  comedietta,  by 
Messrs.  Bellingham  and  Best,  and  which  has  been  successfully  played  in 
the  province?,  was  produced.  It  is  entitled  : — 

"MEDDLE  AND  MUDDLE." 


Mr.  Meddle Mr.  LIONEL  BROUOII. 

Major  Muddle    Mr.  W.  CALVERT. 

Philip  Stornaway    Mr.  J.  W.  ERSKINB. 


Dora  Meddle    ......    Miss  FLORBNCB  SUTHERLAND. 

Millicent  Muddle   ...     Miss  M.  A.  VICTOR. 
Janet  ............    Miss  AMANDA  AUBREY. 

and  treats  of  the  untoward  fate  which  befalls  Mr.  Meddle,  through  his 
passion  for  interference  and  his  own  belief  in  his  powers  of  diplomacy. 
By  exercising  these  he  saddles  himself  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  marrying,  and  is  brought  to  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  an  impecunious  artist  to  whom  he  has 
a  strong  objection.  The  piece  is  not  a  very  bright  one,  but  created 
considerable  laughter,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  who  as  the  stupid, 
conceited,  retired  tradesman,  with  an  extraordinary  chuckle  at  his  own 
conceived  astutehess,  proves  himself  to  be  the  most  short-sighted  and 
chuckle-headed  of  creatures.  Miss  Victor  was  amusing  as  a  lisping, 
would-be  juvenile  and  ringletted  damsel.  Miss  Florence  Sutherland 
made  a  pretty  ingenue,  and  Miss  Amanda  Aubrey  a  pert  waiting  maid. 
Mr.  Terry  was  very  heartily  welcomed,  and,  in  the  speech  which  is  now 
inevitably  looked  for,  threw  the  blame  of  a  certain  gate,  which  opened 
outwards,  and  of  which  the  "gallery"  complained,  on  the  Board  of 
Works,  by  whose  orders  it  was  fitted  in  that  way,  and  told  us  when  we 
were  tired  of  "  The  Churchwarden  "  he  would  give  us  "  The  Woman 
Hater,"  and  that  a  play  which  Mr.  Pinero  had  written  for  him  would 
follow,  besides  other  good  things  which  he  had  in  stock.  I  am  sure  that 
all,  like  myself,  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  and  onerous  under- 
taking. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


©ur 


Saturday,  September  19,  appears  a  long  while  to  go  back  to  notice 
a  production,  but  I  promised  in  the  October  number  that  Mr.  Charles 
Thomas's  pretty  little  lever  de  ndeaii, "  Lady  Fortune,"  which  was  first 
played  on  that  night  and  is  now  running  at  the  Globe,  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and  so  will  keep  my  word.  A  Mrs.  Cunliffe  has  unfortu- 
nately lost  her  fortune  through  speculation,  and  is  afraid  to  tell  her 
daughter  of  the  fact.  The  young  lady  has  taken  up  with  the  fashion- 
able whim  of  visiting  the  poorer  neighbourhoods,  and  so  when  Mrs. 
Cunliffe  removes  to  a  shabby  lodging  in  Bloomsbury,  it  is  under  the 
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excuse  that  Kate  will  be  better  able  to  pursue  her  fresh  hobby.  But 
mischief  occurs  through  this,  for  there  is  a  poor  artist  in  the  house 
who  lives  in  the  attics,  and  Kate  and  he  fall  mutually  in  love.  Mrs. 
Cunliffe  favours  the  suit  of  a  silly  but  noble-hearted  Lord  Ampleby, 
and  endeavours  to  break  off  the  engagement  between  her  daughter 
and  the  painter  by  letting  him  overhear  that  Kate  is  poor  and  not 
the  heiress  of  a  supposed  wealthy  mother.  This,  however,  only 
strengthens  his  love  and  the  girl's,  and  Lord  Ampleby,  like  the  manly 
fellow  he  is,  does  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his  position,  but 
retires  gracefully  in  Guy  Mallory's  favour.  There  are  some  very 
bright  and  pretty  passages  in  the  work,  and  some  in  the  spirit  of 
true  comedy,  which  were  capitally  rendered  by  Miss  Cissy  Grahame 
as  Kate  Cunliffe,  and  Mr.  Graham  Wentworth  as  Lord  Ampleby,  the 
latter  very  happily  imparting  a  spirit  of  nobility  to  the  rather  vapid  and 
inane  young  aristocrat's  character.  Miss  Millicent  Mildmay  played 
easily  and  naturally  as  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Andrews 
acquitted  himself  well  as  the  young  artist. 


"  The  Doctor  "  continues  to  prove  attractive.  Mr.  W.  S.  Penley 
is  even  funnier,  and  Miss  Fanny  Enson  has  gained  strength  in  her 
performance.  I  think  the  "go"  of  the  play  has  benefited  by  the 
change  in  the  cast  in  the  substitution  for  Mr.  W.  Hill  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Somerset,  who  now  plays  Bigge.  He  certainly  appears 
to  enter  more  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  renders  it  more  natural  and 
amusing. 


The  following  letter  has  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  :— 

"  A  sentence  in  your  paper  recently  is  more  curiously  true  than 
probably  even  the  writer  of  it  imagines.  He  says,  '  It  is  said  of 
some  of  the  fathers  of  Methodism  that,  while  strong  in  faith,  they  were 
weak  in  finance.'  How  many  people  are  there — particularly  the 
goody-goody  people  who  object  to  the  stage  on  religious  principles — 
who  know  that  Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
was  erected  through  the  timely  help  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
actors  ? 

"  When  Mr.  Whitfield  was  building  his  Tabernacle  he  employed 
the  same  carpenter  who  worked  for  Mr.  David  Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  at  that  time  short  of 
cash,  and  the  carpenter  remained  unpaid  for  several  weeks.  Being 
one  day  in  conversation  with  Garrick,  he  entreated  the  manager  to 
advance  him  a  little  money,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  by  Mr. 
Whitfield.  Garrick  assisted  the  tradesman,  and  immediately  waited 
on  Mr.  Whitfield,  when,  apologising  for  his  visit,  he  intimated  to  him 
what  his  carpenter  had  insinuated,  at  the  same  time  offering  a  ^"500 
bank  note.  It  was  accepted,  and  thus  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
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Sectarian  was  raised  by  the  timely  assistance  of  the  first  actor  of  his 
time. 

"  This  anecdote  is  related  in  '  Dramatic  Table  Talk  '  (1825),  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  contradicted." 


A  one-act  comedietta,  entitled  "The  Cuckoo,"  and  written  by 
Walter  Helmore,  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Criterion  on 
Oct.  5,  1887.  It  is  an  old  idea  not  very  deftly  handled.  John  Stopford 
has  a  great  objection  to  poor  and  red-haired  girls,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  unexpected  return  from  abroad  places  his  nephew  Frank 
in  a  dilemma,  for  he  has  married  a  penniless  and  auburn  beauty.  To 
help  him  out  of  his  scrape  he  persuades  Mrs.  Slade  Potter  to  personate 
his  wife  for  awhile,  but  as  this  takes  place  in  Mr.  Potter's  house,  and 
he  is  not  for  some  time  let  into  the  secret,  it  leads  to  some  complica- 
tions and  ultra  absurd  situations,  which,  though  impossible  in  real 
life,  raised  some  laughter  from  an  indulgent  audience.  Mr.  William 
Blakeley,  by  his  quaint  drollery,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  piece, 
which  was  not  too  well  acted  by  the  remainder  of  the  characters. 
"  Our  Boys  "  still  draws  good  houses,  and  appears  to  have  lost  little 
of  its  hold  on  the  public.  Mr.  David  James  as  the  genial  butterman 
acts  with  his  original  humour,  and  affords  the  same  continuous 
amusement  to  his  audience  that  he  ever  did. 


"  My  Jack  '  is  another  comsdietta  0:1  old  line?,  which  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Princess's  on  Oct.  6,  1887.  Miss  Coffin,  the 
authoress,  writes  pleasantly  on  the  fortunes  of  her  hero  "  Jack,"  who 
is  bound  by  his  fathei's  will  to  marry  one  Ethel  Murray,  whom  he 
has  never  seen.  She,  with  her  friend  Florence  Carew,  are  wards  of 
Ronald  Duncan,  whom  Ethel  secretly  loves,  and  Jack  has  set  his 
affections  on  Florence,  who,  having  met  him  clandestinely,  only 
knows  him  by  his  Christian  name.  When  she  discovers  his  identity 
with  Ethel's  fiance,  she  insists  on  his  fulfilling  his  duty,  but  Ethel 
overhears  their  mutual  confession  of  love,  and  releases  Jack  from  his 
obligation,  and,  set  free,  gives  her  hand  to  the  man  of  her  own 
choice.  Miss  Kate  James  played  very  brightly  as  the  light-hearted 
but  sterling  Florence,  and  gained  an  encore  for  her  s)'mpathetic 
singing  of  "  Robin  Adair."  Miss  Bertie  Willis  lacked  ease  and  finish 
as  Ethel,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson  was  genial  as  Jack  Alexander. 
"  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City"  has  reached  its  looth  performance, 
and  appears  likely  to  keep  the  bill  for  an  almost  indefinite  period, 
such  a  hold  has  it  taken  on  the  public.  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine  has  for  some 
time  filled  Mr.  Harry  Nicholl's  original  character  of  Jim  Farren,  and 
though  playing  it  on  different  lines,  leaves  nothing  to  be  regretted 
by  the  change  of  cast. 


Since   its    fi;sl.  production  at  the   Princess's   on    Tuesday  afternoon, 
April  26,  of  this  year,  Mr.  C.  Marsham  Rao,  the  adapter  of  "  The  Witch," 
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from  the  German  Die  Hex;,  has  made  some  alterations  in  his  work,  the 
most  notable  being  the  reduction  of  it  from  five  to  four  acts.  Even  with 
this  curtailment  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  deemed  acceptable  to  play- 
goers, for  it  is  a  gruesome  play,  the  events  of  which  take  place  in  Bohemia 
in  1645,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Sir  Rupert,  before  leaving 
for  the  wars,  has  betrothed  himself  to  the  Lady  Althea.  His  absence  and 
silence  during  some  fifteen  years  cause  her  to  look  upon  him  as  dead 
and,  to  forget  her  sorrows,  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  under  the  tutorage  of  a  learned/Jew,  Simeon.  Sir  Rupert 
returns,  and  at  once  renews  his  engagement  with  Lady  Althea,  but  time 
has  naturally  worked  some  change  in  her  outward  appearance,  and  the 
knight,  who  is  none  too  steadfast  in  his  affection,  sees  in  her  sister,  the 
Lady  Alma,  a  girl  just  budding  into  womanhood,  the  image  of  the  love 
he  remembers,  and  transfers  it  to  her.  She,  unconsciously  perhaps,  lets 
her  heart  go  out  to  him.  The  only  excuse  that  can  really  be  made  for  Sir 
Rupert  is,  that  tinged  with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  half  believes 
in  the  truth  of  the  reputation,  which  the  Lady  Althea  has  acquired  from 
her  abstruse  studies,  of  being  a  witch.  The  Lady  Althea  discovers  her 
sister's  secret,  and  cannot  at  first  yield  up  the  one  joy  of  her  existence, 
but  when  Sir  Rupert,  obeying  the  dictates  of  honour,  is  leading  her  to  the 
altar,  before  they  reach  the  church,  she  refuses  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  unless  he  can  assure  her  of  his  undiminished  affection 
for  her.  He,  knowing  his  love  for  Lady  Alma,  is  silent,  and  Lady  Althea, 
thus  robbed  of  all  hope  of  earthly  happiness,  tears  off  her  bridal  veil, 
casts  it  at  the  feet  of  her  sister,  and  proclaiming  herself  as  a  witch  to  the 
raging  populace,  who  have  taken  her  hesitation  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  suspicions,  is  attacked  and  mortally  wounded 
by  them,  and,  in  dying  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  in  the  churchyard,  joins  the 
hands  of  her  sister  and  her  own  faithless  lover.  There  are  two  fine 
scenes  in  the  play,  the  one  in  which  the  Lady  Althea  upbraids  her  sister 
with  stealing  from  her  Sir  Rupert's  love,  and  the  final  scene  at  the  church 
portal.  In  the  former  Mrs.  C.  Marsham  Rae  showed  more  than  average 
promise,  and  was  altogether  charmingly  natural  ;  her  voice,  a  sweet-toned 
one,  requires  practice  and  development,  however,  should  she  decide  on  a 
theatrical  career.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  was  throughout  excellent ;  her  gentle 
tenderness  for  the  young  sister,  to  whom  she  has  been  almost  a  mother, 
her  passionate  love  for  Sir  Rupert,  and  the  despair  engendered  by  its  loss, 
were  portrayed  with  an  intelligence,  delicacy,  and  power  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  very  highest  histrionic  achievements.  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  was 
not  chivalrous  enough  in  manner  as  Sir  Rupert,  but  proved  himself  earnest 
and  painstaking.  The  remaining  characters  call  for  no  special  notice. 


My  old  friend,  Godfrey  Turner,  has  sent  me  some  additions  to  his 
charming  "  Recollections  of  Ballad  Opera,"  which,  though  unfortu- 
nately .too  late  to  appear  with  his  original  paper,  are  too  good  to  be 
lost  or  delayed,  and  therefore  appear  in  my  Omnibus  Box.  Referring 
to  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  he  says  : — "  It  is,  however,  in  a  literary 
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rather  than  a  musical  respect  that  '  Love  in  a  Village '  claims  any 
critical  attention,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  enquire  the 
precise  vocal  register  of  any  part  in  such  a  mere  medley  of  rustic 
roadside  tune  as  runs  artlessly  through  this  well-nigh  obsolete 
'  opera.'  The  dramatic  part  of  '  Love  in  a  Village ' — the  play,  in 
fact,  as  distinct  from  its  music — was  written  by  one  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff,  not  the  Isaac  Bickerstaff  born  of  a  waggish  brain,  but  an  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  born  of  woman.  Everyone  fairly  well  posted  in  the 
literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  knows  that  one  of  Swift's  mad 
pranks  was  played  off  upon  Partridge,  the  almanac  maker.  This 
worthy  was  in  the  habit  of  predicting  all  sorts  of  things  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  mind  of  man.  His  amazing  vaticinations  were 
burlesqued  by  the  humorous  Dean,  who,  having  written  a  set  of 
'  Predictions  for  the  year  1708,'  and  being  at  a  loss  for  a  name 
under  which  to  publish  them,  saw  the  somewhat  uncommon  patro- 
nymic Bickerstaff  over  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  promptly  adopted 
it,  with  the  engaging  prefix  Isaac.  His  first  prediction  was  that 
Partridge,  on  a  particular  night  of  March,  would  die  of  a  raging 
fever.  This  Bickerstaffian  badinage  was  kept  up  with  the  most 
solemn  gravity,  till  it  seemed  to  culminate  in  an  account  of  Part- 
ridge's death,  and  the  accomplishment,  thereby,  of  the  first  predic- 
tion. Partridge  was  fool  enough  to  publish  a  furious  contradiction. 
Whereupon  his  tormentor  rejoined  with  proofs  that  Mr.  Partridge 
had  died  within  half-an-hour  of  the  time  foretold,  though  he  was 
afterwards  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  deny  the  fact.  The  mixture  of 
merriment  and  mystification  kept  the  town  in  convulsions  of  laughter, 
and  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  became  so  popular  that  it  was 
seized  by  Steele,  who  carried  the  joke  to  a  practical  effect,  and 
announced  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  intention  to  start  a  new  paper.  This 
was  the  origin  of  Steele's  journal,  The  Tatler.  Some  five  or  six 
lustres  afterward  a  baby  was  born  in  a  veritable  Bickerstaff  family 
and  was  baptised  in  the  name  of  Isaac.  He  it  was  who,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  wrote  '  Love  in  a  Village.'  " 


To  those  who  delight  in  witnessing  how  closely  tricks  and  antics  and 
the  savagery  of  an  ape  can  be  simulated  by  a  man,  "As  in  a  Glass  ;  or, 
His  Double  "  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  highly  amusing,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri,  jun.,  would  almost  make  one  believe  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  and 
that  the  characteristics  and  propensities  of  his  very  remote  ancestors 
have  descended  on  him.  His  wonderful  agility  and  close  imitation  of  the 
habits  of  the  larger  monkey  tribe  prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  keen 
observer  of  their  ways,  and  his  performance  is  really  an  extraordinary  one, 
but  one  can  have  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing  in  its  way  The  piece 
itself  is,  I  should  say,  taken  from  the  French,  and  could  only  be  made 
available  for  one  possessing  the  powers  of  Mr.  Lauri,  jun.  I  felt  sorry 
that  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  exhibits  such  real  comedy  as  the  Widow  O'Brien, 
should  have  masqueraded  in  a  character  so  thoroughly  beneath  his  notice 
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as  Pierre  Cagnard.  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol,"  condensed  and  improved  in 
many  ways,  will  afford  genuine  amusement  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
seen  it. 


For  a  considerable  time  past  Mr.  J.  A.  Cave  has  managed  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audiences,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  to  his  own  advantage.  Having  undertaken  the  production 
of  the  Messrs.  W  Freeman  Thomas  and  Purkiss's  forthcoming  pantomime 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  also  become  lessee  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre 
(which  he  was  to  open  on  the  zgth  of  last  month),  Mr.  Cave  handed  over 
the  Elephant  to  his  successor  on  the  6th  October,  and  took  leave  of  his 
late  patrons,  who  had  assembled  in  crowds,  in  a  neat  and  graceful  little 
speech.  Mr.  W.  Burton  Green,  the  new  lessee,  retains  the  whole  of  the 
old  company,  and  has  added  to  it,  and  has  already  produced  the  Adelphi 
favourite  drama,  "  The  Green  Bushes,"  and  Charles  Reade's  "  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend,"  in  such  a  complete  manner,  both  as  to  scenery  and 
appointments,  as  to  promise  well  for  the  success  of  his  management.  In 
the  latter  piece,  the  acting  was  more  than  fair  all  round,  and  the  Tom 
Robinson  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Percival,  the  George  Fielding  of  Mr.  Edward 
Vivian,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eden  of  Mr.  Harry  Crane,  and  the  Jacky  of  Mr. 
George  Skinner  deserve  special  mention,  nor  should  the  pathetic  render- 
ing of  Josephs  by  Miss  Kitty  Tyrrell  be  forgotten.  I  wish  the  new 
managements  every  success  in  their  several  ventures. 


Mr.  Walter  Emden,  the  architect  of  Mr.  Edward  Terry's  new 
theatre  in  the  Strand  (now  opened  on  the  site  of  .the  old  "  Coal 
Hole")  has  given  me  some  particulars  which  are  interesting. 
The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  Strand,  which  admits  to  the 
outer  vestibule  of  brick  and  stone,  the  entrance  hall  is  decorated 
in  the  Flemish  style,  as  is  the  exterior,  the  whole  being  fireproot 
The  floor  is  in  mosaic,  the  walls  in  panels  decorated  with  looking- 
glasses,  and  pictures  painted  on  tiles,  from  Messrs.  Doulton's  works. 
The  panels  are  divided  by  small  Flemish  columns  on  bases  :  at  the 
dado  level  on  arches  over  the  panels  opposite  a  deep  caved  ceiling 
decorated  in  light  crisp  ornament,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is  plastered 
direct  on  to  the  concrete,  is  panelled  and  divided  up  by  light  beams, 
the  panels  having  a  splendid  ornament  of  ribbon  and  bows  of 
Flemish  order.  The  furniture  is  maintained  in  like  style,  and  is 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  of  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 
The  upholstery  is  of  dark  green  and  pink  plush  and  light  green 
brocade.  The  drop  curtain  is  of  the  same  colours  in  handsomely 
embroidered  plush.  The  colouring  throughout  corresponds,  and  is 
enlivened  with  gold  and  some  sharpening  colours.  The  fronts  of  both 
dress  circle  and  stall  seats  are  of  enamelled  iron.  The  building 
is  fitted  with  both  gas  and  electricity.  The  depth  of  the  stage 
is  32  feet,  the  proscenium  opening  23  feet,  and  the  projection  of  the 
circle  over  the  pit  (calculated  to  hold  200  persons)  about  24  feet. 
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The  gallery  will  hold  some  220,  the  depth  being  about  23  feet  on  a 
square  line.  The  dressing  rooms  are  entirely  cut  off  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  and  are  approached  by  a  separate  stone  staircase.  There 
are  four  rooms  of  about  25  feet  long  and  two  of  about  14  feet.  The 
exits  are  three  to  the  pit  and  stalls  level,  two  to  the  dress  circle 
level,  and  three  to  the  amphitheatre  or  gallery  level.  The  total 
seating  is  estimated  for  about  900  persons. 


I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Harvey,  a  well-known  Pittite, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  critics  are  responsible  for  all  the  trash 
with  which  the  stage  is  inundated.  Needless  to  state  I  do  not  agree 
with  him,  and  am  convinced  that  a  rush  will  be  made  to  welcome 
good  literature  and  clever  acting  when  they  are  found  in  combination. 
I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  seen  "  Loyal  Love."  It  was  produced  in 
August,  the  only  month  in  the  year  when  critics  can  possibly  take  a 
holiday  : — 

Will  you  allow  me  space  for  a  few  words  called  forth  by  your  remarks, 
and  those  you  quote  from  Mr.  Winter,  in  the  September  THEATRE, 
about  the  amount  of  trash  produced  at  the  theatres  nowadays,  and  on 
the  way  people  pride  themselves  upon  not  caring  for  anything  serious 
because  they  do  not  want  to  think  ?  (Their  brain  power  must  be 
remarkably  small  if  everything  above  a  farce  taxes  their  thinking 
powers.  But  this  is  by  the  way.)  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  think 
much  blame  for  the  present  state  of  things  attaches  to  the  critics — of 
course  there  are  exceptions — but  as  a  rule,  while  farce  and  farcical- 
comedy  is  sure  of  praise  if  barely  tolerable,  and  is  let  down  gently  if 
execrable,  perhaps  because  it  is  too  poor  a  thing  to  waste  indignation 
upon — and  yet  it  may  do  infinite  harm — while  all  the  stirring  and  hopeful 
points  of  a  melodrama  are  spread  forth  temptingly  before  the  public 
— the  earthquakes,  the  real  water,  the  live  horses,  the  perilous  leap — a 
play  of  more  serious  aim  isalways  treated  most  severely,  and  compared 
with  the  trash,  unfairly.  Perhaps  it  is  considered  that  a  more  serious 
play  challenges  severer  criticism.  I  have  watched  the  stage  and  the 
critiques  for  several  years,  and  I  have  noticed  that  if  a  play  is  out 
of  the  common  farce  or  melodrama  order  it  is  at  once  doomed  to  such 
a  thorough  dissecting  that  it  seldom  survives  the  ordeal.  The  im- 
perfections and  blemishes  are  gone  into  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  no 
space  left  to  speak  at  equal  length  of  the  merits,  such  as  poetic  fancy, 
purity  of  motive,  good  writing,  which,  beyond  all  things,  should  be 
encouraged  till  the  public  is  educated  to  understand  it,  or  romance, 
that  surely  finds  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  us  if  we  are  allowed 
to  think  it  is  "  the  thing,"  and  are  not  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
liking  it. 

But  the  critics,  having  spent  their  ingenuity  in  fault-finding,  have  no 
time  or  space  to  dilate  on  the  merits,  and  the  public  who  study  their 
papers  decide  that  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  see  that  play — the 
papers  all  run  it  down. 

Take,  for  example,  a  late  instance,  "  Loyal  Love."  Here  is  a 
play  by  no  means  perfect,  lacking  construction,  and  having  a  foolish 
ending  (though  for  that  the  well-known  horror  that  the  Press  and  the 
public  have  to  a  sad  ending  is  probably  to  blame).  Yet  the  play  was 
a  step  in  a  higher  direction  than  we  have  had  lately.  There  was  purity 
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of  motive,  picturesqueness  of  words  and  of  costume,  romance  of  the 
first  order,  and  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  few  people  who  strolled 
in  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  actors  stay  to  the  end,  and  grow  more 
enthusiastic  over  each  act.  But  the  critics  who  fell  upon  the  daring 
Ross  Neil  forgot  all  this  in  their  haste  to  say,  some  smartly,  some 
eruditely,  and  some  most  vulgarly,  how  much  better  the  play  might 
have  been.  The  public  read  the  notices  and  stayed  away,  missing 
thereby  a  play  that  had  a  distinct  charm,  and  missing  also  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  acting  there  has  been  for  yea^rs.  It  is  always 
the  same,  unless  the  theatre  at  which  such  a  play  is  produced  is  so 
much  in  the  fashion  that  it  can  scarcely  have  a  failure.  I  believe 
"  Faust  "  itself  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  it  been  a  new 
play,  and  not  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  for  who,  but  one  or  two, 
would  have  understood  the  simple  perfection  of  the  garden  scene,  or 
would  have  dared  to  have  praised  a  play  that  leaves  so  much  to  the 
imagination  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  HARVEY. 


Miss  Rose  Norreys  is  another  very  charming  young  actress  for  whom 
we  are  indebted  to  the  United  States,  for  she  is  American  by  birth,  though 
almost  the  whole  of  her  life  has  been  passed  in  this  country.  Her  first 
appearance,  some  six  years  ago,  was  as  Guster  in  "  Jo,"  and  after  playing 
some  small  parts,  Miss  Norreys  obtained  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  at  the  Criterion,  and,  subsequently,  went  with  his  company  to 
America,  playing  Mrs.  Carter  in  "  Brighton,"  and  Nan  in  "  Where's  the 
Cat,"  &c.,  and  on  her  return  to  the  Criterion  appeared  in  most  of  the 
revivals,  and  in  such  parts  as  Gimp  in  "Featherbrain."  On  joining  the 
Court  Theatre  company  her  first  part  was  that  of  Edith  in  "  Young  Mrs. 
Wiiithrop,"  and  Blanche  in  "  The  Denhams."  Her  subsequent  success 
as  Beatie  Tomlinson  in  "The  Magistrate,"  Peggy  Hesselrigge  in  "The 
Schoolmistress,"  and  Sheba  in  "Dandy  Dick"  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  notice.  Miss  Norreys  is  an  enthusiastic  "  Dramatic 
Student,"  and  played  Florimel  in  Dryden's  "  Secret  Love,"  and  won 
golden  opinions  in  July  last  by  her  bright  and  clever  performance  of  Puck 
in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  With  a  view  of  gaining  further  ex- 
perience in  the  profession  she  so  evidently  loves,  Miss  Norreys  lately 
joined  Mr.  Benson's  touring  company,  and  has  received  most  favourable 
notice  in  the  characters  of  Ophelia,  Portia,  Rosalind,  Julie  ("  Richelieu"), 
Anne  Page,  Maria,  Duke  of  York,  &c.  Miss  Norreys'  portrait  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Barraud,  of  Oxford-street. 


Mr.  Percy  Lyndal,  one  of  our  most  rising  actors,  joined  the  dramatic 
profession  in  1876,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh. 
In  1877,  Mr.  Charles  Bernard  secured  him  for  the  season  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Glasgow.  He  returned  to  Mr.  Howard  in  1878  to  support  Mr. 
Barry  Sullivan,  filling  such  roles  as  Horatio,  Catesby,  and  Malcolm.  An 
engagement  with  Mr.  Elliot  Galer  for  the  autumn  and  winter  season  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Leicester,  to  play  juveniles  followed,  and  in  1879  he 
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filled  most  of  the  juvenile  parts  in  legitimate  drama  with  Mr.  D.  Bandmann 
in  America.     1880  saw  Mr.  Lyndal  back  in  England,   and   playing  Bob 
Brierly,   "  Ticket-of-Leave   Man,"  at  Liverpool,  and  he  was  at   once  en- 
gaged for  the  T.R.,  Manchester,  for  Faust,  in  "  Faust  and  Marguerite." 
After  a  short  season  at  H.M.  Theatre,  Aberdeen,  when   he  was   very 
successful  as  Sir  Walter  Amyott  in  "  The  Wife's  Secret,"  he  joined  several 
touring   companies,    and   was   retained    for  the    Lyceum    Theatre,    on 
March  16,  1883.  for  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  important  revivals,   and  accom- 
panied him  to  America,  where,  among  other  parts,  he  appeared  as  Claudio 
in  "  Much  Ado  About    Nothing."     On  his  return  to    England,    Messrs. 
Hollingshead  and  Shine  engaged  him  for  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  on  the  stage 
of  which  he  first  appeared  in  "  A  Wet   Day,"   and  was  also  in  Herman 
Merivale's  burlesque,  "Called  There  and  Back,"  and  later  supported  Mr. 
E.  Terry  in  Mr.  Pinero's  "  In  Chancery," and  "The  Rocket."     Engage- 
ments at  the  Olympic  and  Lyceum  followed,  and  subsequently  he  joined 
the  Comedy  company  to  play  Fred    Chetwynd  in    "The  Silver  Shield." 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  Standard  to  play  the  leading  part  in  "Judg- 
ment," and  obtained  such  favourable  notice  as  to  lead  to  an  engagement 
at  the  Adelphi  with  Messrs.  Gatti  to  play  Hardress  Cregan  in  the  revival 
of  "The  Colleen  Bawn."     When  "  Harbour  Lights"  was  first  produced 
on  Dec.  23,  1885,  Mr.  Lyndal  appeared  as  Frank  Morland,  and  during 
Mr.  Terriss's  well-deserved  holiday,  took  his  place  as  David   Kingsley. 
He  also  played  Theseus  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  at  Pope's  Villa, 
Twickenham,  in  July  and  August  of  this  year,  and  is  now  under  a  three 
years'  engagement  with  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  is 
nightly  appearing  as  Prince  Valvasia  in  "Pleasure." 

An  old  pittite,  in  writing  me  a  very  clever  letter  on  "  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  sends  me  an  account  of  the  following  amusing  incident  of  the 
first  night,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  vouches  : — "A  vendor  of  copies  of 
the  play  was  pressing  his  wares  at  the  pit  entrance  with  these  words  : 
'The  Winter's  Tale,'  by  Miss  Anderson— Miss  Mary  Anderson's 
'  Winter's  Tale.'  Observing  that  several  of  the  waiting  pittites  were 
reading  Shakespeare,  he  added, '  Not  Shakespeare,  gentlemen  ;  she's  writ 
it  herself.' " 


During  a  portion  of  the  past  month  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Islington  has 
been  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dacre  and  their  touring  company. 
The  first  week  "  Our  Joan,"  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman 
Merivale,  was  played.  The  persistent  revengeful  feeling  of  Joan  against 
her  husband,  though  she  has  suffered  much  at  his  hands,  has  in  it  some- 
thing that  is  unwomanly,  though  she  amply  redeems  her  character  in  the 
close.  "'Twixt  Kith  and  Kin,"  which  Mr.  James  J.  Blood  has  founded 
upon  Miss  Braddon's  novel,  "  Cut  by  the  County,"  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  London  on  Oct.  10,  and  was  a  complete  success.  As  Lady 
Hilda,  a  wife  who  allows  herself  to  remain  under  the  suspicion  of  a 
correspondence  with  a  lover,  when  by  one  word  she  could  clear  herself, 
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and  explain  that  it  is  a  worthless  brother,  whom  she  wishes  to  screen, 
that  visits  her,  Mrs.  Dacrc  exhibited  that  pathos  for  which  she  is  so  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Dacre  realised  the  nobility  of  the  character  of  Sir  Hugh 
Maitland,  a  man  who  places  implicit  trust  and  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
and  affection  of  his  wife.  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  was  very  arch  and 
piquante,  but  a  little  affected,  as  the  Baronet's  daughter,  who  has  been 
betrayed  into  a  girlish  love  affair  with  the  worthless  scamp,  Rawdon 
Kellett,  played  with  vigour  and  artistic  skill  by  Mr.  Oscar  Adye.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Garthorne  was  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  Colonel  Calthorpe, 
a  military  despot,  who,  under  the  outward  manner  of  a  martinet,  has  a 
warm  and  kindly  heart,  and  Miss  Warlhouse  displayed  considerable  power 
as  Laura  Maitland. 


"  So  Quiet,"  the  title  which  Mr.  Corney  Grain  has  given  to  his 
new  "  Holiday  Sketch,"  is  as  usual  an  amusing  and  slightly  satirical 
resume  on  men  and  manners  that  he  renders  very  entertaining  by  his 
lively  description  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  befallen  him  this 
summer,  when,  instead  of  going  abroad,  he  determined  to  enjoy  an 
"  ideal  suburban  existence."  With  this  view  he  took  an  old-fashioned 
house  about  eight  miles  from  town,  which,  of  course,  had  its  lady 
ghost,  who  was  supposed  to  rustle  about  the  house  at  night,  and  which 
house  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  little  steps  and  all  sorts  of  bells  that  rang 
in  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  places.  And  it  was  so  delightfully 
"  quiet,"  there  was  a  constant  traffic  past  his  door  of  people  going  to 
wayz  goose  and  other  festivals,  whose  great  delight  appeared  to  be  lo- 
sing at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  omnibus 
drivers'  standing  topics,  who  always  informed  the  passengers  as  they 
passed  the  house  that  the  great  comeeqiie  lived  there.  His  sojourn  is 
described  in  a  song,  "  That  sweet  little  village  just  over  the  hill." 
And  then  Mr.  Grain  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  the  different  cliques,  and 
the  "chappies"  with  their  unintelligible  language,  which  he  describes 
in  a  whimsical  song,  "  The  old  fogy's  lament,"  and  the  tea  parties  he 
went  to,  and  a  great  "  Primrose  League  Meeting  "  entertainment  he 
attended,  where  he  was  "snuffed  out'1  by  "a  real  professional 
singer/'  whose  song,  the  type  of  many  now  sung  in  our  drawing-rooms, 
he  cleverly  burlesques,  and  imitates  a  violoncello  accompaniment  to  i.t. 
But  before  this  he  has  parodied  some  nursery  rhymes  as  more  fitted 
to  the  present  tone  of  London  Society,  somewhat  after  this  manner — 

Jack  and  Jill  ran  up  a  bill, 
Which  grew  bigger  every  quarter, 
Jack  he  left  for  the  Continong, 
And  Jill  went  shortly  after. 

And  after  winding  up  the  Primrose  entertainment  with  a  very  funny 
representation  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  as  played  by  the  local  drum 
and  fife  band,  he  tells  of  the  domestic  troubles  he  suffered  as  to  the, 
ordering  of  dinners  and  the  wearing  of  fringes  by  his  servants,  and 
finishes  with  the  miseries  that  were  brought  upon  him  through  the 
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misdemeanours  of  "  The  Odd  Boy."  On  the  afternoon  I  looked  in 
there  was  scarcely  a  seat  to  be  had  in  any  part  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
and  "laughter  reigned  supreme"  during  the  whole  time  I  was  there, 
for  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  "  The  Naturalist "  continues  to  please,  so  well 
is  it  acted,  and  Mr.  King  Hall's  tuneful  music  sung  by  Miss  Fanny 
Holland  and  Miss  Ethel  Murray,  Mr.  Ernest  Laris,  Mr.  Walter 
Browne,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed. 


"  House  full "  is  nightly  displayed  at  the  Lyceum,  where  "  A 
Winter's  Tale"  is  drawing  the  most  fashionable  audiences.  "Cool  as  a 
Cucumber,''  with  Mr.  C.  Collette  as  Plumper  in  Charles  Matthews's 
original  part,  and  which  was  first  performed  here  in  1851,  is  now  played 
before  Shakespearian  drama.  Lady  manageresses  appear  to  be  fortunate, 
for  Miss  Agnes  Hewitt  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  "  The  Pointsman  "  at  the  Olympic,  and  Miss  Lydia  Thompson's  venture 
at  the  Strand  is  proving  a  most  happy  one,  so  well  is  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  put  on  "  The  Sultan  of  Mocha,"  being  appreciated.  "  The  Bells 
of  Haslemere  "  must  ring  cheery  chimes  in  the  ears  of  Messrs.  Gatti.  Mr. 
William  Tcrriss's  fine  performance  of  Frank  Beresford,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  cram  the  Adelphi  every  night. 


"  The  Barrister,"  which  is  such  a  real  and  deserved  success  at  the 
Comedy,  is  now  preceded  every  evening  by  the  comic  drama,  "  The  First 
Night,"  and  even  those  who  can  remember  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  as  Achille 
Talma  Dufard  will  have  no  very  odious  comparisons  to  draw  with  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt  in  the  same  character. 


"The  Red  Lamp"  reached  its  looth  performance  on  the  ijth  of  last 
month,  and  still  continues  to  draw  good  houses.  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree 
resumed  the  character  of  Princess  Morakoffon  that  night,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed.  During  her  absence  her  part  was  most  efficiently  taken  by 
Miss  Janet  Achurch,  who  will,  with  the  whole  of  the  present  company, 
appear  in  Robert  Buchanan's  new  play,  "  The  Senior  Partner,"  which  is 
HI  rehearsal.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  now  quite  at  home  as  Gringoire,  the 
starving  but  noble-minded  poet,  in  "The  Ballad  Monger/'  and  gives  an 
excellent  interpretation  of  the  character. 


The  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number  was  stated  as  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Barraud.  It 
should  have  been  announced  as  the  work  of  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove, 
of  63A,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  to  whose  courtesy  I  must  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness. 

One  of  the  handsomest,  most  useful,  and  valuable  theatrical  books  of 
the  century  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  John  C.  Nimmo,  of  King  William 
Street,  Strand.  This  is  a  splendid  three  volume  edition  of  Dr.  Doran's 
"Their  Majesties'  Servants,"  or  "Annals  of  the  Stage  from  Betterton  to 
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Kean,"  edited  and  revised  by  Robert  W.  Lowe,  f.on  the  author's  anno- 
tated copy,  with  fifty  copperplate  portraits,  and  c:g'\ly  WK>d  engravings, 
all  of  the  first  class  of  art. 

Dr.  Doran's  book  has  long  been  very  scarce.  Large  sums  are  given  for 
the  two  volume  edition,  and  even  for  the  American  reprint.  Allen's  small 
one  volume  edition  is  also  rare.  But  this  beautiful  book  puts  them  all 
into  the  shade,  and  it  is  a  tempting  foundation  for  patient  illustrators 
who  hunt  up  playbills  and  theatrical  portraits.  Fifty-four  shillings  is  not 
at  all  dear  for  the  three  volume  demy  8vo.  edition,  Roxburghe  binding,  gilt 
top,  seeing  that  £$  is  now  asked  for  the  original  edition  non-illustrated; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Nimmo  has  printed  a  limited  number  on 
royal  8vo.  fine  double-edged  paper,  with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  fifty  por- 
traits, one  on  Japanese  paper,  and  the  other  on  plate  paper  as  India 
proofs.  Each  of  these  copies  is  numbered.  The  possessor  of  such  a 
treasure  as  this  is,  indeed,  to  be  congratulated.  This  book  is  exquisitely 
printed  by  the  Ballantyne  Press. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  an  enthusiastic  young  playgoer,  whose  life  has  been 
coloured  and  influenced  for  good  by  the  best  stage  work  : — "  Glasgow  play- 
goers have  been  in  luck  lately,  for  Henry  Irving  brought;  his  Lyceum 
company  for  a  twelve  nights'  engagement,  playing  '  Faust '  eight  time:* 
Olivia'  once,  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice'  twice,  and  'The  Bells'  and 
'Jingle  '  once.  Those  who  had  seen  '  Faust '  in  London  feared  that  the 
small  stage  of  the  Royalty  Theatre  here  would  present  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  scenic  effects,  but,  as  usual,  Irving  smiled  and  triumphed.  The 
strongest  act  of  the  play  was  splendidly  done  by  all ;  Ellen  Terry  put  her 
whole  soul  into  her  prayers  to  Our  Lady  of  Pain,  we  had  an  excellent 
Valentine  in  Mr.  Glenney,  and  the  management  of  the  crowd  was  excellent. 
Then  came  the  Brocken,  with  the  incomparable  Mephisto  dominating 
everything.  The  witches  might  shriek,  and  the  thunder  roar,  but  nothing 
could  distract  our  attention  from  that  red  figure,  lord  of  all  he  surveyed, 
and  more  ;  now  thrusting  down  the  weary  climber,  now  smiling  contemp- 
tuously at  the  throng  of  those  who  asked  for  mercy,  and  found  none. 
Last  scene  of  all,  and  Margaret  is  saved  by  that  Faith  which  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  her  life,  and  we  know,  though  Mr.  Wills  does  not  tell  us  so, 
that  she  will  not  intercede  in  vain  for  Faust.  'She  came  between  me  and  my 
love  for  my  God' ;  there  is  the  key-note  of  Henry  Irving's  reading  of  the 
dear  old  Vicar,  and  a  very  beautiful  reading  it  is.  When  ruin  stares  him  in 
the  face,  it  is  of  his  daughter  that  he  thinks  first ;  it  is  she  whose  arm 
gives  him  that  support  which  we  all  need  when  troubles  come,  and  for 
a  moment  her  sweet  smile  seems  to  drive  away  all  thought  of  the  morrow. 
It  is  a  beautiful  play,  and  we  carry  away  many  pleasant  recollections  of 
it.  We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  little  group  under  the  apple  tree,  when 
the  old  man  tells  his  family  of  his  losses — 'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away '  ;  nor  that  white  face  at  the  window  when  they  sing  the 
evening  hymn ;  nor  the  Vicar's  heartrending  cry — 'She  came  between 
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me  and  my  love  for  my  God — I  am  justly  punished '  ;  nor  the  old  man's 
effort  to  n  prove  his  favourite  child  when  he  breaks  down,  and  everything 
is  forgotten 'in  a  long  embrace.  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  was  a 
splendid  artistic  success.  Henry  Irving's  Shylock  has  improved  with 
timr,  and  now  stands  out  as  one  of  his  most  successful  impersonations. 
The  trial  scene  was  splendid,  and  his  exit  had  all  its  old  effect  on  us.  As 
for  Portir,  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  delight  with  this  most  bewitch- 
ing lady.  Her  description  of  the  suitors  was  capital,  and  in  truth  she  was 
in  a  merry  mood  that  evening,  for  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  her  dainty  feet  dancing  a  merry  jig  !  She  looked 
sweet  in  her  crimson  robes,  and  the  ever-welcome  '  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained,'  was  most  nobly  delivered.  I  did  not  see  'The  Bells,'  but  will 
do  so  next  Saturday  in  Manchester.  I  purpose  running  up  on  Wednesday 
to  see  the  Exhibition,  as  the  catalogue  of  pictures  has  made  my  mouth 
water*  I  look  forward  much  to  seeing  the  portrait  of  dear  old  Newman, 
and  the  multitude  of  Burne  Jones's,  and  Rosetti's,  and  Fred  Walker's  is 
perfectly  dazzling.  I  love  all  these  painters,  and  a  great  corner  of  my 
heart  is  reserved  for  Alma  Tadema,  so  I  am  sure  to  have  a  great  time." 


In  regretting  last  month  that  circumstances  had  deprived  me  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Austin  Brereton  in  conducting  this  magazine,  I  omitted 
to  state  that  I  have  obtained  the  cordial  assistance  of  Mr.  Cecil  Howard, 
who  has  already  shown  how  loyally  disposed  he  is  towards  the  fortune 
and  good  name  of  THE  THEATRE. 


It  cannot  be  too  widely  or  emphatically  known  that  this  magazine  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  solely  and  simply  because,  in  after  years,  these 
pictures  will  be  valuable  in  determining  the  age,  its  costume,  manner,  and 
general  deportment.  The  charge  to  the  sitters  is  simply  our  thanks  for 
the  trouble  of  sitting.  The  expense  of  these  valuable  pictures  is  wholly 
borne  by  the  magazine  that  publishes  them,  and  this  rule  has  been  con- 
scientiously followed  from  the  outset  until  now.  The  pictures  are  not 
inserted  as  personal  advertisements,  but  are  carefully  selected  by  the 
editor  from  those  who  have  made  a  name,  and  are  likely  to  become 
famous  in  after  years.  The  theatrical  portrait  gallery  of  THK  THEATRE 
will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  have  regularly  supported  the  magazine 
from  the  time  it  was  first  issued,  ten  years  ago. 


New     plays    produced,    and     important     revivals,   in     London,     the 
Provinces,  and  Paris  from  September  21,  1887  to  October  22,  1887,  :— 
(Revivals  are  marked  thus.*) 

LONDON : 

Sept.    24.     "  The  Henrietta,"  play  in  four  acts,    by  Bronson   Howard  (for 

copyright  purposes).     Elephant  and  Castle. 

,,       28.     "  Fettered  Freedom,"  original  domestic  drama,  in  three  acts,  by 
Milner  Kenne  and  C.  H.  Stephenson.     Vaudeville. 
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Oct.       3.    "  Oar  Joan,"  new  drama  in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman 

Merivale.     Grand,  Islington. 
,,        5.     "The  Cuckoo,"  comedietta    in  one    act,   by  Walter  Helmore. 

Ciiterion. 
,,        6.     "Fascination,"  ne  v  and    improbable  comedy,  in   three  acts,  by 

Harriett  Jay  and  Robert  Buchanan.     Matinee.  Novelty. 
„        6.     "  My  Jack,"  comedietta   in    one   act,   by     Miss    Emily   Coffin. 

Princess's. 
.,        7.     "  The   Mousetrap,"  comedy-drama    in    three    acts,    by    Sidney 

Grundy.     Prince  of  Wales's,  Greenwich. 
,,        8.     "  Miss  Esmeralda,'1  new  and  original  melo  dramatic  burlesque  in 

two  acts,  written  by  "  A.  C.  Torr"  and  Horace  Mills.     Gaiety. 
,,        8.*  "  The  Green  Bushes."     Elephant  and  Castle. 
,,      10.     "  Twixt  Kith  and  Kin,"  new  society   drama  in  four  acts,  founded 

upon  Miss  Braddon's  novel  "  Cut  by  the   County,"   by  James 

Blood.     Grand,  Islington. 

,,      13.'  "  The  Witch,"  by  C.  Marsham  Rae.     Matinee,  Princess's. 
„      15.*  "Never too  Late  to  Mend,"  by   Charles  Reade.    Elephant  and 

Castle. 
,,       17.*  "The  Church  warden, "farcical  comedy  in  three  acts,  translated  by 

Messrs.  Ogden   and  Cassell,  and  adapted  for  English  stage  by 

Mr.  Edward  Terry.     Terry's. 
,,       17.*  "  Meddle  and   Muddle,"    comedietta   in   one    act,   by    Messrs. 

Bellingham  and  Best.    Terry's. 
,,       17.     "  As  in  a  Glass"  or  "  His  Double,"  farcical   comedy  in  two  acts 

and  three  scenes,   by  George   H.  Rodwell  and  Charles  Lauri, 

jun.     Opera  Comique. 
,,      17.     "The  Tongue  of  Slander,"  new  domestic  and  sensational  dtama 

in  four  acts,  by  T.  G.  Warren  and  John  Douglass.     Standard- 
,,      17.     "  The  Stranglers  of  Paris,"  new   sensational  drama  in   five  acts 

adapted  from  "  Les  Etrangleurs  de  Paris  "  of  Adolphe  Be"lot,  by 

Arthur  Shirley.     Surrey. 
,,      22.     "  The  Stroller,"  comedy  in  one  act,  versified  in  English  by  Mrs. 

Olive     Logan,,  from     "  Le    Passant"     of    Frangois     Coppe"e. 

Matinee,  Princess's. 

PROVINCES  : 

Sept.  30.  "  Katti,"  domestic  farce  in  three  acts  (partly  adapted  from  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Halevy's  "  Gotte  "),  by  Charles  Fnwcett.  Royal 
Princess's  Theatre,  Glasgow. 

Oct.      10.     "The  Old  Guard,"  new  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  composed  by 

Planquette,  English  libretto  by  H.B.  Farnie.  Grand,  Birmingham. 

,,        10.     "His   Hidden  Revenge,"  new  and  original  drama  in  five  acts,  by 

Florence  Holton.     Upton  Park  Public  Hall. 

,,       13.     "  Fatal  Triumph,"   sensational    drama  in  four  acts,  by  J.   L. 
Featherstone  and  J.  C.  Kurd.     T.R.,  Ipswich. 

PARIS  : 

Sept.    19.*  "  Celimare   le  bien  aime,"    comedy   in   three  acts,  by    Eugene 

Labiche.     Vaudeville. 
,,      19.*    "La  Grammaire,"   comedy  in    one    act,  by     Eugene  Labiche. 

Vaudeville. 
„      22.     "  Le   Marquis   Papillon,"    comedy  in  three  acts,  in  verse,  by  M. 

Maurice  Boniface.     Oddon. 
,,      22.     "Jacques  Damour,"  comedy  in  one  act,  in  prose,  adapted  by  M. 

Le"on  Hennique,  from  a  novel  by  Zola.     Odeon. 
,,      26.     "  Les  Saturnales,"  an  op6ra-bouffe  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  M. 

Albin  Valabregne,  music  by  M.  Lacome.     Nouveaute"s. 
,,      28.*  "Les  Mysteres  de   Paris,"   adapted  by  M.  Ernest  Blum,  from  a 

novel  by  Eugene  Sue.     Ambigu. 
„      30.     "  Degomme","   a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  M-  Edmond  Gondinet. 

Gymnase. 
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Oct.      I.*  "  Durand    et    Durand,"  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Maurice 

Ordonneau  and  Albin  Valabregne.     Palais-Royal. 
,,        ].*     "  L'amour   et   1'argtnt,"   a   comedy  in  four  acts,  in  verse,  by  M. 

Ernest  de  Calome.     Bouffes-du-Nord. 
,,        3.*  "  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,"  an  opera-bouffe,  by  MM. 

J.udovic  Halevyand  Henii  Meilhac,  music  by  Jacques  Offenbach. 

Varie:6s. 
,,        4.     "  Paris  sans  Paris,'1  a  revue  in  a  prologue,    three  acts  and  eight 

tableaux,  by  MM.  Fcrrier,  Clairville  and  Depre.    Renaissance. 
„        5.     "  Maitre  Andi^a,"  a  comedy  in  one  act,  in  verse,  by  M.  Edouard 

Blau.     Odi?on. 
,,        5     "  La  Perdrix,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  in  prose,  by  MM.  Eugene 

Adenis  and  Henri  Gillet.     Odeon. 
.,        5.*  "  Les   Femmes   Coll^ntcs,"  a  comedy-bouffe   in  five  acts,  by  M. 

Leon  Gaudilot.     ])»'ja/et. 
.,        6.     "  Surcouf,"  a  comic  opera  in  a  prologue  an \  three  acts,  by  MM. 

Henri  Cl.ivot  and  Alfred   Duru,    music   by  Robert  Planquette. 

Folies  Dramatiques. 
„        8.     "  Sosie,"  an  opera-bouffe  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  Albin  Valabregne 

and  Henri  KtSroul,  music  by  M.  Raoul  Pugno.  Bouffes-Parisiens. 
„      10.     "Mademoiselle    d'Artagnan,"  a   drama   in  five   acts  and  eleven 

tableaux,  by  M.  Frantz  Btauvallet.     Chateau  d'Eau. 
,,      11*  "  Trois   Femmes  pour   un   Mari,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  M. 

Grenet-Dancourt.     Cluny. 
,,       ii.     "  Sceur   Philomene,"  comedy   in  two  acts,   in  prose,    adapted    by 

MM.   Jules   Vidal  and  Arthur   Byl,   from   Jules   de  Goncourt's 

novel.     Th  <5atre  Libre. 
„       1 1.     "  L'Evasion,"  a  comedyin  one  act,  in  prose,  by  M.  le  Comte  Villiers 

de  1'Isle  d'Adam.     Thoatre  Libre. 
,,       15.*  "  Romdo  et  Juliette,"   comic  opera  in  a  prologue,    five  acts  and 

seven  tablea  ux,  adapt  ed  from  Shakespeare's  play,  music  by  Charles 

Gounod.     Opera  Comique. 
,,      15.*  ''  L'Arlesienne,"  a  comedy   in  three  acts,  by  Alphonse  Daudet, 

music  by  Bizet.     Oc"don. 

„      1 6.     "  Chimcres,"  a  comedy  in  one  act,  by  M.  Jean  Sigaux.     Oddon. 
,,       17.*  "Souvent   homme   varie,"  a   comedy   in  two  acts,  in  verse,  by  M. 

August  Vacquerie.     Thdatre  Fram;ais. 

,  1 8.  ''LaCigaleet  la  Fourmi,"  a  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
MM.  Henri  Chivot  and  Alfred  Duru,  music  by  M.  Edmond 
Audran.  Gnite. 
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Poem. 

Feeling  sure  they  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  TilK 
THEATRE,  I  have  caused  to  be  reprinted  in  full  the  graceful 
verses  written  by  Dr.  O.  Wendell  Holmes  specially  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  handsome  clock  tower  and  fountain  presented 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  town  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  which  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  on  tha 
occasion. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome  is  thy  silvery  gleam, 

Thou  long  imprisoned  stream  ! 
Welcome  the  tinkle  of  thy  crystal  beads 
As  plashing  raindrops  to  the  flowery  meads, 
As  summer's  breath  to  Avon's  whispering  reeds  ! 
From  rock-walled  channels,  drowned  in  raylcss  night, 

Leap  forth  to  life  and  light ; 
Wake  from  the  darkness  of  thy  troubled  dream, 
And  greet  with  answering  smile  the  morning's  beam  ! 

No  purer  lymph  the  white-limbed  Naiad  knows 

Than  from  thy  chalice  flows  ; 
Not  the  bright  spring  of  Afric's  sunny  shores, 
Starry  with  spangles  washed  from  golden  ores, 
Nor  glassy  stream  Blandusia's  fountain  pours, 
Nor  wave  translucent  where  Sabrina  fair 

Braids  her  loose-flowing  hair, 
Nor  the  swift  current,  stainless  as  it  rose 
Where  chill  Arveiron  steals  from  Alpine  snows. 

Here  shall  the  traveller  stay  his  weary  feet 

To  seek  thy  calm  retreat ; 

Here  at  high  noon  the  brown-armed  reaper  rest ; 
Here,  when  the  shadows,  lengthening  from  the  west, 
Call  the  mute  song-bird  to  his  leafy  nest, 
Matron  and  maid  shall  chat  the  cares  away 

That  brooded  o'er  the  day, 

While  flocking  round  them  troops  of  children  meet, 
And  all  the  arches  ring  with  laughter  sweet. 

Here  shall  the  steed,  his  patient  life  who  spends 

In  toil  that  never  ends, 

Hot  from  his  thirsty  tramp  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Plunge  his  red  nostrils,  while  the  torturing  rein 
Drops  in  loose  loops  beside  his  floating  mane  ; 
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Nor  the  poor  brute  that  shares  his  master's  lot 

Find  his  small  needs  forgot, — 
Truest  of  humble,  long-enduring  friends, 
Whose  presence  cheers,  whose  guardian  care  defends ! 

Here  lark  and  thrush  and  nightingale  shall  sip, 

And  skimming  swallows  dip, 

And  strange  shy  wanderers  fold  their  lustrous  plumes 
Fragrant  from  bowers  that  lent  their  sweet   perfumes 
Where  Paestum's  rose  or  Persia's  lilac  blooms  ; 
Here  from  his  cloud  the  eagle  stoop  to  drink 

At  the  full  basin's  brink, 
And  whet  his  beak  against  its  rounded  lip, 
His  glossy  feathers  glistening  as  they  drip. 

Here  shall  the  dreaming  poet  linger  long, 

Far  from  his  listening  throng, — 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  trembling  hand  shall  bring ; 
Here  no  frail  Muse  shall  imp  her  crippled  wing, 
No  faltering  minstrel  strain  his  throat  to  sing ; 
These  hallowed  echoes  who  shall  dare  to  claim 

Whose  tuneless  voice  would  shame, 
Whose  jangling  chords  with  jarring  notes  would  wrong 
The  nymphs  that  heard  the  Swan  of  Avon's  song  ? 

What  visions  greet  the  pilgrim's  raptured  eyes  ! 

What  ghosts  made  real  rise  ! 

The  dead  return, — they  breathe, — they  live  again, 
Joined  by  the  host  of  Fancy's  airy  train, 
Fresh  from  the  springs  of  Shakespeare's  quickening  brain  ! 
The  stream  that  slakes  the  soul's  diviner  thirst 

Here  found  the  sunbeams  first ; 
Rich  with  his  fame,  not  less  shall  memory  prize 
The  gracious  gift  that  humbler  wants  supplies. 

O'er  the  wide  waters  reached  the  hand  that  gave 

To  all  this  bounteous  wave, 

With  health  and  strength  and  joyous  beauty  fraught ; 
Blest  be  the  generous  pledge  of  friendship,  brought 
From  the  far  home  of  brothers'  love,  unbought ! 

Land  of  our  fathers,  ocean  makes  us  two, 

But  heart  to  heart  is  true  ! 
Proud  is  your  towering  daughter  in  the  West, 
Yet  in  her  burning  life-blood  reign  confest 
Her  mother's  pulses  beating  in  her  breast. 
This  holy  fount,  whose  rills  from  heaven  descend, 

Its  gracious  drops  shall  lend, — 
Both  foreheads  bathed  in  that  baptismal  dew, 
And  love  make  one  the  old  home  and  the  new ! 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
August  29,  1887. 
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that  I  may  conquer  Fortune's  spite." 

3  HENKY  VI.,  4.  3. 

MISS   AGNES   HEWITT. 


FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH      SPECIALLY     TAKEN     FOR      "THE     TH2ATRE  "     BY 
H.  S.  MENDELSSOHN,  27,  CATHCART  ROAD,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


THE     THEATRE. 


Thrashing  a  Journalist. 

BY  C.  S. 

T  HAVE  before  me  as  I  write  the  picture  of  an  insolent  bully, 
-*•  who,  by  means  of  swaggering  assurance  and  the  subtle  art  of 
levying  blackmail,  made  himself  the  terror  and  earned  the  execra- 
tion of  theatrical  circles  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

"  The  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,"  edited  by  Maginn,  contains  a 
sketch  of  Charles  Molloy  Westmacott,  the  editor  of  a  notorious 
publication  called  "  The  Age."  Not  wholly  a  bad-looking  fellow, 
with  bright  eye  and  well-cut  features,  he  sits  leaning  with  one  hand 
on  his  desk  in  a  defiant  attitude.  The  other  hand  is  thrust  into 
his  breeches  pocket,  no  doubt  rattling  the  guineas  which  he  has 
•squeezed  out  of  nervous  actresses  or  frightened  authors  ;  a  couple 
of  volumes  of  Bulwer  are  thrown  on  the  floor,  on  which  he  defiantly 
stamps  his  foot ;  and  a  short  dog  whip  is  thrust  into  his  broad- 
"brimmed  hat  with  which  to  defend  himself  if  attacked  by  some 
indignant  reader,  or  ready  to  lay  across  the  shoulders  of  any 
miserable  creature  he  can  find  less  cowardly  and  currish  than 
himself. 

There  are  few  professions  that  have  not  their  black  sheep. 
Success  in  any  calling  in  life  brings  with  it  a  succession  of  stabs  in 
the  back,  cowardly  blows  beneath  the  belt,  and  a  goodly  supply 
of  jealousy,  "  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness." 
There  is  scarcely  a  successful  artist,  musician,  journalist,  or  actor 
who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  found  that  he  numbers  as  his 
bitterest  enemies  those  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  serve, 
and  who  does  not  find  his  most  innocent  actions  misconstrued, 
and  his  path  through  life  scattered  over  with  thorns  and  brambles 
by  envious  and  disappointed  men  who  had  once  classed  him  as 
their  "own  familiar  friend." 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the   stage   and  its  professors, 
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however,  from  all  times  to  have  been  harassed  by  the  tricks  of 
unworthy  journalists,  who,  under  the  specious  plea  of  being  candid, 
telling  the  truth,  countenancing  no  fear  or  favour  and  so  on,  have 
degraded  and  disgraced  the  very  art  they  pretended  to  serve. 
Personal  journalism,  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  is  no  new  thing. 
It  existed  so  far  back  as  1830,  and  doubtless  many  years  before 
that,  and  was  carried  to  an  extent  that  would  never  be  permitted 
in  these  days  of  prompt  civil  action  and  a  public  prosecutor. 
These  candid  journalists,  these  spotless  champions  of  honour, 
these  men  who  were  so  loyally  defending  the  stage,  were  as  often 
as  not  the  most  shameless  extortioners  and  leviers  of  blackmail. 
They  ferreted  out  any  skeleton  that  existed  in  male  or  female 
cupboards,  and  traded  on  its  dry  bones.  They  found  out  a  woman 
with  "  a  past,"  or  a  man  who  was  not  entirely  blameless,  and 
threatened  exposure  if  their  terms  were  not  complied  with.  If 
the  woman  on  the  stage  or  in  society  demurred  to  the  terms,  their 
lives  appeared  in  print ;  if  the  man  proved  obstinate,  he  became 
the  victim  of  ceaseless  and  persistent  attacks.  As  a  rule,  the 
wretched  object  of  all  this  virulence  yielded  afcer  a  slight  pressure 
or  a  few  turns  of  the  screw.  It  was  better  to  be  at  peace  than  at 
war.  Washing  dirty  linen  in  public  is  not  a  very  pleasant  opera- 
tion, and  so  the  Westmacotts  and  their  friends  terrorised  and 
bullied  their  way  into  a  certain  society  and  were  fawned  upon  by 
those  who,  if  they  dared,  would  have  turned  round  and  rent  them 
limb  from  limb.  They  ruled  by  fear  and  fear  alone.  No  one  really 
respected  them,  and  though  smiled  at  in  social  circles,  they  were 
heartily  cursed  behind  their  backs. 

Dr.  Maginn  draws  a  very  forcible  picture  of  a  journalist  of  the 
Westmacott  type  as  he  existed  early  in  the  century  : — 

"  Those  who  have  penetrated  the  arcana  of  London  journalism 
need  not  be  informed  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  '  ink-making ' 
and  '  blackmail,'  by  which  is  implied  that  detestable  system  of 
literary  terrorism  which,  although  existing  before  his  time,  and 
suspected,  at  least,  in  far  more  reputable  quarters,  was  further 
methodised  and  perfected  by  Westmacott  than  any  free-pen  of 
his  own  licentious  period.  Of  similar  practices  the  late  Barnard 
Gregory,  Renton  Nicholson,  and  others  have  been  at  a  more 
recent  day  accused  ;  but  however  true  the  charges  may  be  in  their 
cases,  we  believe  that  the  offences  were  of  a  minor  character,  and 
venture  to  assert,  for  the  credit  of  journalism,  that  their  known 
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commission  at  the  present  day  would  entail  upon  the  guilty, 
exclusion  from  the  guild  on  which  their  practices  bring  disgrace 
and  contempt.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows  : — Sometimes 
a  vague  rumour  or  hint  of  scandal,  accompanied  perchance  by  a 
suggestive  newspaper  paragraph,  and  conveyed  to  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  implicated,  with  a  threat  of  further  inquiry  into  its  truth, 
and  a  full  exposure  of  the  circumstances,  which  excited  the  sender's 
virtuous  indignation.  This,  if  the  selected  victim  was  a  man  of 
nervous,  timid  temperament,  often  produce  the  desired  effect  ;  and 
although  possibly  and  entirely  innocent  of  the  allegation,  he  pre- 
ferred to  purchase  silence  and  escape  the  suspicion  which  publicly 
does  not  fail  to  attach  to  a  name.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  communication,  the  screw  received  some  further 
turns.  A  narrative  was  drawn  up  and  printed  off,  in  the  form  of 
a  newspaper  paragraph.  This  was  transmitted  to  the  parties 
concerned,  with  a  letter,  intimating  that  it  had  been  '  received 
from  a  correspondent,'  and  that  the  publisher  thought  fit,  prior 
to  publication,  to  ascertain  whether  those  whose  names  were 
mentioned  desired  to  correct,  modify,  or  cancel  any  part  of  this 
statement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  large  sums  have 
been  extorted  by  those  scoundrelly  means,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  misery  and  anxiety  occasioned.  Not  to  rake  in  the  mud 
for  forgotten  slander,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  saying  that 
Westmacott  became  acquainted,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations, 
with  a  certain  scandalous  intrigue,  in  which  members  of  the  Court, 
a  general  officer,  and  even  persons  of  loftier  station,  were  impli- 
cated. The  usual  means  were  had  recourse  to,  and  the  screw 
'put  on,'  till  finally  he  was  induced  to  deliver  up  the  pieces  j  ustifica- 
tives  for  the  consideration  of  a  sum  amounting,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken^  to  not  much  less  than  ^5,000.  This,  with  sundry 
other  '  pulls,'  and  the  more  legitimate  gains  of  his  editorship, 
enabled  Westmacott  to  fit  up  a  classic  Tusculanwn  between  Barnes 
and  Richmond,  with  books  and  pictures  within,  as  befitted  an 
owner  of  Ciceronian  tastes,  and  surrounded  by  grounds,  in  which 
might  be  seen,  as  in  the  groves  of  Blarney, — 

All  heathen  gods, 

And  nymphs  so  fair, 
All  standing  naked 

In  the  open  air. 

"  How  long  this  lasted  we  know  not ;  neither  are  we  acquainted 
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with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  exodus  from  these  shores. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  we  knew  something  of 
him,  and  in  that  city  he  died  about  August,  1868." 

Charles  Molloy  Westmacott  was  the  son  of  the  late  facetious  Dick 
Westmacott  (the  statuary)  and  the  pretty  Widow  of  Kensington, 
Mrs.  Susannah  Molloy,  who  once  kept  the  King's  Arms  close  to 
the  old  turnpike  gate.  So  he  had  mixed  English  and  Irish  blood 
in  his  veins.  Old  Westmacott  adopted  him  as  his  son,  sent  him 
to  St.  Paul's  School  under  Dr.  Roberts,  passed  him  through  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  educated  him  as  an  artist.  But  at  the  death 
of  the  father  the  legitimate  son,  Richard  Westmacott,  the 
sculptor,  ruled  in  his  stead,  and  left  "  Charles  Molloy  "  to  shift 
for  himself  as  best  he  could  in  the  world.  This  early  disaster  very 
naturally  embittered  his  life.  He  never  could  forget  his  early 
disappointments  and  struggles,  and  when  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  indomitable  energy  he  became  a  feared,  famous,  and  wealthy 
man,  instead  of  forgetting  the  past,  he  revenged  himself  against 
the  world  for  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  that  he  for  one  could 
never  forget  or  forgive.  This  is  no  new  type  of  character.  The 
successful  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  keeps  eating  out  his  heart  on  account  of  the  days  when  he 
was  neglected  and  ignored,  and  he  is  never  chary  of  administering 
a  sly  kick  to  those  he  passes  on  his  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Westmacott,  when  he  aspired  to  and  obtained  the  coveted  post 
of  the  editor  to  "  The  Age,"  was  almost  in  the  position  of  the 
celebrated  American  editor  who  kept  a  standing  line  in  the  bills, 
"  Cowhided  Again."  He  was  perpetually  in  hot  water,  and  con- 
tinually thrashing  or  getting  thrashed.  He  was  threatened  a 
flogging  by  the  author  of  "  Pelham "  for  some  unnecessarily 
offensive  remarks,  but  the  threat  was  never  carried  out.  But 
Bulwer's  "  critic "  revenged  himself  by  his  coarse  and  vulgar 
"  Letter  to  E.  L.Bulwer  from  C  M.  Westmacott  "  (Ridgway,  1833). 

It  was  in  the  year  1830  that  the  editor  of  "  The  Age  "  was 
concerned  in  what  was  at  that  time  a  grave  theatrical  scandal. 
Westmacott  had  written  in  his  paper  some  most  offensive  remarks 
concerning  Fanny  Kemble,  which  were  resented  by  her  father 
Charles  Kemble,  who  waited  for  the  critic  one  night  at  Covent 
Garden,  attacked  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  gave  him  a  sound 
pommeling,  and  left  him  to  take  his  own  redress  at  law.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  before  Charles  Kemble  took  any  notice  of  West- 
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macott's  disrespectful  and  cruel  personal  allusions  to  his  daughter, 
he  had  been  pounding  away  at  the  "  Kemble  mania,"  at  Charles 
Kemble  himself,  at  everything  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  Kembles  in  the  accustomed  style.  It  was  not  criticism,  nor  did 
it  pretend  to  be  so.  A  critic,  if  he  be  conscientious,  has  some- 
times a  good  word  to  say,  even  of  the  actors  and  actresses  whose 
style  he  deplores  or  whose  talent  he  considers  overrated.  There 
must  be  some  one  moment  when  they  are  not  wholly  as  bad  as 
usual,  and  when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  slily  inserting  a  civil 
word.  But  such  leniency  does  not  occur  to  critics  of  the  West- 
macott  type.  When  they  attack  man  or  woman  they  do  it  with 
a  persistency,  a  virulency,  and  an  iteration  that  defeats  its  own 
object  and  sickens  the  readers.  Indeed,  this  savage  and  ever- 
lasting pounding  in  the  critical  mill,  this  repetition  of  the  same 
dull  platitudes,  this  stale  trick  of  systematic  depreciation  often 
earns  public  sympathy  for  those  who  are  week  after  week  and 
year  after  year  held  up  to  public  scorn,  contempt,  and  ridicule. 
A  spirit  of  fair  play  lies  buried  in  the  breasts  of  even  the  readers 
of  this  literary  garbage,  and  though  the  venomous  writer  keeps 
hammering  away  at  the  same  old  enemies,  forgetting  what  a 
dreadful  bore  he  has  become,  his  very  patrons  become  heartily 
sick  of  his  wearisome  persistency.  Westmacott  was  one  of  the 
scurrilous  writers  who  "  go  for  a  man  "  or  woman — it  matters 
little  which — but  who  never  know  when  to  stop.  For  the  moment 
the  Kembles  were  his  red  rag.  It  was  quite  enough  to  be  Charles 
Kemble's  daughter  to  be  the  object  of  his  persistent  abuse. 

At  last,  however,  the  fury  of  Charles  Kemble  was  fairly  roused 
when  the  following  was  printed  in  "  The  Age  "  : — 

"  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  is  unquestionably  a  child  of  genius,  but 
nature  has  been  very  sparing  of  those  requisites  which  ought,  in 
our  estimation,  to  grace  the  tragic  muse.  Her  figure,  from  the 
waist  downwards,  is  decidedly  bad.  We  shall  not  descend  to  minute 
particulars,  but  we  may  ask  why  her  draperies  are  always  so  dis- 
posed as  to  entirely  obscure  her  feet  and  ankles.  Her  bust  is,  per- 
haps, not  sufficiently  formed  to  criticise  ;  but  the  face  has  probably 
quite  as  much  expression  as  it  will  ever  possess,  and  that  is  as 
deficient  in  dignity  as  it  is  unconscious  of  the  highest  and  sweetest 
expression  of  sentiment  There  is  none  of  that  soft,  feminine, 
and  fascinating  beauty  about  her  which  distinguished  Miss 
O'Neill,  whose  figure  was  formed  in  the  most  enchanting 
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symmetry.  Her  eye  is  large,  dark,  and  bold,  but  not  brilliant ; 
her  arms  are  unusually  red  and  coarse ;  her  pronunciation  dis- 
tinguished by  a  monstrous  utterance,  a  guttural  thickness,  tainted 
with  very  strong  provincialisms,  such  as  marn  for  morn,  and  starm 
for  storm,  &c.  Some  of  these  defects  may  be  removed,  especially 
the  latter;  but  her  squat  figure,  we  suspect,  judging  from  her 
mama's,  will  rather  grow  worse  with  years.  We  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  felt  disposed  to  have  said  so  much  about  the  lady, 
if  the  ridiculous  conceit  and  insufferable  vanity  of  some  of  her 
friends  had  not  imposed  the  task  upon  us.  But  while  we  are 
determined  to  put  down  puff  and  quackery,  we  will  do  ample 
justice  to  the  merits  of  the  novice  whenever  she  may  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  attempting  either  a  new  or  an  original 
part.  It  is  not  the  giving  or  the  withholding  a  paltry  admission, 
more  or  less,  that  can  influence  the  writers  of  '  The  Age.'  We 
have  long  since  proposed  to  the  managers  of  both  theatres  to  pay 
the  usual  price  for  their  advertisements,  and  leave  us  to  pay  for 
our  admission  at  the  doors  of  their  theatres,  a  resolution  we  are  in 
future  determined  to  adhere  to." 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  version  given  by  various  news- 
papers were  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 

This  is  what  was  printed  in  "  The  News  "  on  the  morning  of 
October  17,  1830  : — 

"COVENT    GARDEN. 

"  A  curious  scene  took  place  in  the  lobby  of  this  theatre  last 
night.  It  seems  that  in  'The  Age '  of  last  week  some  liberties  were 
taken  with  the  name  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  of  so  unwarrantable 
a  nature  as  to  call  for  some  notice  from  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  her  father. 
No  opportunity,  however,  had  been  afforded  for  this  purpose  until 
last  night,  when  Mr.  Kemble,  observing  Mr.  Molloy  Westmacott 
in  one  of  the  boxes,  sent  him  a  message  requesting  to  see  him. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  one  of  the  upper  lobbies,  when,  after  a 
short  controversy,  Mr.  Kemble  administered  to  the  offender  a 
discipline  with  a  horsewhip  which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
Whether  Mr.  Kemble  knocked  him  down,  or  whether  like  Bobadil 
he  chose  to  fall  down,  we  know  not,  but  he  rolled  about  the  floor 
and  roared  so  as  to  alarm  the  whole  house.  Many  of  the  audience 
thought  a  fire  had  taken  place,  and  for  some  time  much  alarm 
prevailed.  They  were,  however,  soon  undeceived  by  the  cause 
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of   the    disturbance     being   explained.       We  commiserate    the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  who  was  an  ear-witness  of  the  affair." 

This,  however,  is  Mr.Westmacott's  statement  in  "The  Age  :" — 
"  I  had  been  sitting  in  the  third  box  from  the  corner  of  the  second 
circle  on  the  right  hand,  facing  the  stage,  during  the  performance  of 
the  first  act  of  '  The  Duenna.'  On  its  conclusion  I  left  the  box,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  Drury  Lane.  I  had  just  closed  the  door  and  turned 
towards  the  stairs,  when  I  heard  someone  rushing  behind  me  from 
the  dark  corner  at  the  right  of  the  lobby.  I  turned  round  quickly, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  I  recognised  Mr.  C.  Kemble  I  was 
struck  on  the  temple  by  him  with  a  very  thick  stick;  the  force  of 
the  blow  stunned  me,  and  I  fell  down  ;  as  I  lay  on  the  ground  he 
struck  me  again  on  the  head  and  arms,  exclaiming,  '  You  villain, 

I'll  murder  you  ! — I'll  teach  you  to  call  my  daughter  a  '; 

and  this  he  repeated  two  or  three  times.  I  think  I  exclaimed, 
'  For  God's  sake,  don't  kill  me.  I  have  never  so  called  your 
daughter ; '  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  persons  who  first  came 
round  me  were  principally  the  servants  of  the  theatre,  with 
Thomas,  the  superintendant  of  police,  who  sat  in  a  box  behind 
me  during  the  performance.  Not  any  of  these  people  interfered 
either  to  prevent  Kemble's  violence  or  to  assist  me  to  rise,  although 
I  repeatedly  requested  them  to  do  so.  At  length,  Mr.  Barrymore 
came  and  lifted  me  up,  when  I  found  myself  so  giddy  and  weak 
from  the  blows  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  In  this  situation  I 
requested  Thomas  to  support  me,  and  protect  me  from  the  insults 
of  a  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Notter,  and  other  menials  connected  with 
the  theatre,  who  were  pressing  round  me  and  insulting  me  in  every 
possible  way.  He  avoided  giving  me  the  support  I  required,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  keep  off  those  persons  from  pressing  upon  me. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself,  by  leaning  on  the  handrail  of  the 
banisters,  I  charged  Thomas  to  secure  Mr.  Kemble,  and  take  him 
before  a  magistrate.  His  reply  was — '  I  cannot  take  him  into 
custody.'  At  length  a  tall  policeman  came  upstairs,  and,  with 
more  humanity  than  his  superintendent,  assisted  me  to  the 
bottom,  where  Mr.  Barrymore  met  me  and  assisted  me  to 
Catherine  Street.  Here  I  immediately  sent  for  my  surgeon,  Mr. 
Dunn,  and  was  by  him  removed  home,  bled,  and  put  to  bed. 
That  Mr.  Kemble  meant  to  destroy  me  was,  I  think,  evident,  not 
only  from  the  ferocity  of  his  attack,  but  from  his  lurking  in  a  dark 
corner  to  spring  upon  me  unawares,  the  size  of  his  bludgeon,  and 
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his  repeated  expression  of  '  You  villain,  I'll  murder  you  !  '  In 
conclusion,  I  can  make  oath  that  I  have  never  either  written  or 
sanctioned  the  publication  of  one  line  respecting  Miss  Fanny 
KemblewhichI  cannot  honourably  defend  and  would  not  cheerfully 
avow ;  the  assertion  of  my  applying  any  opprobrious  epithet  to 
her  is  a  gross  falsehood.  Mr.  C.  Kemble  and  myself  have  always 
been  on  friendly  terms.  I  have  often  used  my  pen  and  influence 
to  serve  him  and  his  family,  and  have  repeatedly  received  his 
thanks  for  so  doing.  That  my  support  has  been  disinterested  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  my  never  having  solicited  or  received  any 
favours  from  him  in  return.  Acting  under  legal  advice,  I  have 
determined  upon  applying  to  a  higher  and  more  important  tri- 
bunal than  the  Bow  Street  Magistracy,  and  of  this  course  I  have, 
through  my  solicitor,  apprised  Mr.  Kemble. 

"C.  M.  WESTMACOTT." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Press — a  word  or  two  with  you — what  is  our 
case  to-day  may  be  yours  to-morrow — it  is  not  long  since  that  a 
most  respectable  and  impartial  critic,  many  years  connected  with 
the  "  Times,"  was  compelled,  from  threats  against  his  life,  to  protect 
himself  with  pistols  whenever  he  visited  the  theatre.  If  Club  Law 
is  to  prevail,  and  every  brainless  actor  or  vagabond  who  thinks 
himself  aggrieved  is  to  abrogate  the  law  o.f  the  land,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  freedom  of  discussion.  To  show  Kemble's  gratitude  to- 
the  Press  (to  those  whose  united  efforts  last  season  relieved  him 
from  beggary  and  ruin;  to  those  whose  compassion  excited  the 
public  sympathy  for  his  daughter ;  to  those  without  whose  aid  she 
must  have  sunk  to  the  insignificant  level  of  a  third-rate  actress ;  to 
those  who  were  the  first  to  set  the  charitable  example  of  personal 
sacrifices  ;  in  short,  to  those  to  whose  disinterested  support  he 
owes  everything  that  ought  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of  gratitude 
upon  the  heart)  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  just  before  the 
commencement  of  this  season  his  Jerry  Sneak  of  the  treasury 
went  to  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  inviting  them  to  join  with 
Covent  Garden  in  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  Press — restrict- 
ing the  number  of  his  paltry  free  admissions.  When  the  fact 
became  known  to  us  we  determined  not  to  accept  any  from  him, 
and  we  also  determined  that  if  he  sent  his  advertisements  to  "  The 
Age  "  for  insertion  that  he  should  send  the  money  with  them.  No- 
trust,  said  we  ;  we  have  had  trouble  enough  to  obtain  our  owu 
heretofore ;  it  shall  not  occur  again.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
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for  Kemble's  personal  enmity,  but  not  the  only  one.  Will  it  be 
credited  that  this  moral  manager,  who  authorises  his  treasurer  to 
select  the  handsome  Cyprians  to  fill  his  saloons,  and  give  them 
free  admission,  that  he  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  attempt  too, 
to  abridge  the  privileges  of  his  GREATEST  BENEFACTORS  ?  Let 
him  deny  it  (disprove  it  we  mean)  if  he  can. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Press,  in  your  hands  we  leave  him,  "  deal  with 
him  as  he  deserves,  but  as  you  are  strong  be  merciful." 

That  Charles  Kemble  had  some  justification  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  adopted  towards  a  man  who,  professing  to  criticise  an 
actor,  indulged  in  low,  personal  abuse  of  him  and  gratuitous  insults 
levelled  at  his  daughter,  may  be  proved  by  one  or  two  more  short 
extracts  from  Westmacott's  paper,  "  The  Age." 

On  October  17,  1830,  I  find  the  following  under  the  head  of 
"  Theatricals  :  " 

"  On  Friday  (soup  again)  we  had  Charles  and  his  daughter 
Fanny  in  '  Pierre '  and  '  Belvidere  : '  Ward  acting  Jaffier  in  a 
dirty  suit  of  sky-blue  and  sables,  in  which  he  looked  like  a  large 
house-fly  in  a  pantomime.  The  old  gentleman,  Charles  Kemble, 
dressed  Pierre  like  a  Jew,  and  played  him  with  all  the  boisterous 
character  of  a  butcher.  It  was  the  most  outrageous  mouthing  and 
straining  after  effect  we  ever  witnessed.  Much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  ladies  in  the  dress  circle,  he  still  adheres  to  his  short  shirt 
and  tight  red  inexpressibles ;  we  are  a  little  astonished  at  this, 
because  the  veteran  is  quite  aware  that  his  legs  were  never  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and,  like  an  old  horse, 
your  actor  of  sixty  swells  a  little  at  the  heels." 

The  cause  ceUbre  that  dragged  Charles  Kemble  into  a  police- 
court  for  thrashing  the  editor  of  "  The  Age  "  ended  as  such  affairs 
usually  do.  The  man  who  could  bark  and  snap  at  his  desk,  who 
whined  under  the  lash,  and  who  blustered  when  the  weals  on  his 
back  were  healed,  was  treated  with  ignominious  contempt  by 
the  magistrate,  and  the  case  against  Charles  Kemble  was  dis- 
missed. Westmacott  raised  innumerable  side  issues  foreign  to 
the  matter  in  dispute.  He  complained  that  Kemble  was  allowed 
to  sit  on  the  bench,  whereat  the  magistrate  replied  that  Westma- 
cott might  have  sat  there  also  had  he  shown  at  the  outset  which 
was  plaintiff  and  which  the  defendant. 

The  editor  of  "  The  Age"  was  very  grandiloquent  on  the  subject 
of  the  assault  in  his  own  paper  He  printed  a  box-plan  to  show 
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where  Kemble's  box  was  situated  and  where  he  himself  was 
placed.  He  gloried  in  advertising  the  fact  that  he  had  been  thrashed. 
"  And  how  has  Mr.  Westmacott  met  this  outrage  on  him  ?"  asks 
"The  Age."  "Not  by  proceeding  criminally,  as  he  might  have 
done  :  no,  he  first  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed a  certain  course,  which  they  unanimously  refused  to  sanction, 
alleging  that  Kemble's  dishonourable  conduct  rendered  it  impossible. 
Mr.  Westmacott  then  consulted  a  solicitor,  and,  acting  under  his 
advice,  commenced  an  action,  thus  giving  Kemble  the  opportunity 
of  producing  any  evidence  he  may  have  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct. Further,  he  determined  to  leave  his  assailant  at  perfect 
liberty  to  act  in  future  as  he  may  think  proper  by  refusing  to  bind 
him  in  any,  even  his  own,  recognisances." 

But  all  this  magnanimity  was  of  no  avail.  The  case  was  con- 
temptuously dismissed,  and  the  verdict,  "  serve  him  right," 
promptly  administered. 

A  fe\y  more  notes  as  to  the  literary  career  of  the  editor  of  "  The 
Age,"  Chas.  Westmacott,  alias  Bernand  Blackmantle,  may  prove 
interesting. 

Previously  to  the  celebrated  libel  on  Bulwer  a  deplorable  work 
known  to  be  the  production  of  Westmacott  had  appeared,  and  to 
which,  as  a  veritable  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  time,  value  is  now 
attached  which  would  hardly  be  due  to  its  merits  proper.  This 
was  entitled  "  The  English  Spy :  an  Original  Work,  Characteristic, 
Satirical,  and  Humorous,  comprising  Scenes  and  Sketches  in 
every  rank  of  Society  ;  being  Portraits  of  the  Illustrious,  Eminent, 
Eccentric,  and  Notorious,  drawn  from  the  Life  by  Bernard 
Blackmantle"  (Sherwood  and  Co.,  1826,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.).*  In 
the  pages  of  this  extraordinary  work  figure  all  the  notabilities  of 
the  day,  either  openly  or  under  slight  disguise ;  and  Tom  Best, 
White-headed  Bob,  "  Pea-Green "  Hayne,  Colonel  Berkeley,  the 
"  Golden  "  Ball,  Dr.  Kett,  Charles  Mathews,  Jemmy  Gordon,  and 
a  host  of  others  of  equal  notoriety  mingle,  cheek  by  jowl,  in  the 
vivid  and  moving  panorama.  The  volumes  contain  no  less  than 
seventy-two  large  coloured  engravings,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
in  the  "  Life  in  London."  The  great  majority  of  these  are  by 
Robert  Cruikshank,  and  contain  numerous  portraits.  One  or  two 
of  these  were  contributed  by  G.  M.  Brightly  and  J.  Wageman, 

*  We  believe  this  work  was  continued  under  the  title  of  the  "  St.  James's  Royal 
Magazine." 
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and  two  by  the  inimitable  Rowlandson,  one  of  which  (vol.  I, 
p.  411)  gives  a  most  admirable  delineation  of  the  Life  Academy  at 
Somerset  House,  in  which  the  R.A.'s — West,  Shee,  Haydon, 
Lawrence,  Westmacott,  Flaxman,  and  the  rest,  their  identity 
indicated  by  the  initials  on  their  mill-boards — are  gloating  over 
the  nude  charms  of  a  blonde  and  Rubensesque  female  model. 
Portraits  of  the  author  are  liberally  introduced,  and  we  find  him 
especially  in  one  of  the  admirable  vignettes  on  wood — the  last  in 
the  book — where  "  Bob  Transit,"  his  companion,  is  a  likeness  of 
Robert  Cruikshank. 

In  the  following  year  (1826)  we  have  "  The  Punster's  Pocket- 
Book;  or,  the  Art  of  Punning  enlarged.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  Illustrated  with  numerous  original  designs  by  Robert 
Cruikshank"  (8vo.).  This  somewhat  elegant  volume  is  a  refaci- 
mento  of  the  "  Ars  Punica  "  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  as  enlarged  by  Swift ; 
and  is  dedicated  to  George  IV.  in  appropriate  terms  "  with  the 
most  fervent  loyalty,  the  most  sincere  admiration,  and  the  most 
profound  respect." 

Upon  the  death  of  the  "  worthy" — or  "  unworthy" — to  whom 
these  notes  refer  his  collections  found  their  way  over  to  England. 
Some  of  his  manuscript  note-books  were  offered  for  sale  in  a 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arthur*  for  December,  1868,  and 
contain  some  curious  particulars.  One  gives  an  account  of  a  con- 
versation with  George  IV.  and  Beau  Brummel  on  the  night  of  the 
Prince's  marriage,  indicating  the  cause  of  his  estrangement  from 
the  Princess  Caroline,  and  which  Westmacott  had  from  Brummel 
himself;  another  relates  to  the  dealings  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  his  executors  with  regard  to  a  Mrs.  Maguire  and  her  son,  and 
gives  the  history  of  Miss  Jane  Burdett,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent ;  a  third  touches  on  the  banishment  of  Sir  John 
Conroy,  the  Queen's  foster-father,  Lady  Flora  Hastings  and  the 
Palace  Tragedy ;  a  fourth  gives  details  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
first  lover ;  the  Princess  Amelia  and  her  offspring ;  Talleyrand's 
heartless  conduct ;  the  Cottage  in  Windsor  Park — cum  multis  aliis 
— all  of  which  we  have  only  alluded  to  in  illustration  of  what 
we  have  said  about  the  character,  habits  and  pursuits  of  CHARLES 
MOLLOY  WESTMACOTT. 

*  We  suspect,  says  Dr,  Maginn,  that  few  booksellers  are  unacquainted  with  the 
catalogues  of  Mr.  Arthur  ;  certainly  none  should  be  without  them.  All  lovers 
of  curious  books — ourselves  assuredly  among  the  number — are  greatly  indebted 
to  this  enterprising  bouquiniste,  alike  for  his  indefatigable  industry  in  adding  to  his 
stock,  and  the  bibliographic  information  with  which  he  accompanies  its  announce- 
ment. 
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A   Christmas  Vision. 

SOFTLY  fall  the  feather  snowflakes, 
Cov'ring,  with  a  mantle  white, 
All  the  weary,  toil-stained  city- 
Robing  it  to  greet  the  night, 
When,  long  years  ago,  fair  angels 
Heralded  the  day,  star-bright. 

Earth  seems  filled  with  Christmas  music— 
Tow'r  and  steeple,  old  and  grim, 

Echo  back  the  bells'  glad  pealing  ; 
While,  from  out  the  shadows  dim, 

Thro'  a  city  church  steal  softly 

Low  sweet  chant,  and  Christmas  hymn. 

But  the  sounds  grow  ever  fainter, 
Till  they  wholly  cease  at  last ; 

And  the  blind  boy-player  rises, 
With  the  sad  tears  falling  fast 

From  his  eyes,  o'er  which  for  ever 
Shades  of  darkest  night  are  cast. 

And  his  pale  sweet  face  is  lifted 

Heav'nward,  in  wistful  pain, 
As  he  murmurs,  "  God,  for  ever 

Must  I  strive  and  yearn  in  vain 
That  my  music  may  lead  upwards 

Weary  hearts  to  Thee  again  ? 

"  But,  O  Father,  take  my  life-work, 
Poor  and  feeble,  still — my  best ; 

Blend  my  music,  weak  and  falt'ring, 
Into  that,  so  bright  and  blest, 

Which  thine  angels  sang,  when  bringing 
Tidings  glad  of  peace  and  rest !  " 
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Lo  !  that  night  a  wondrous  vision 

Stands  beside  the  blind  boy's  bed  ; 
A  white  angel,  fair  and  radiant, 

With  his  snowy  wings  outspread  ; 
And  a  glory,  as  of  sunlight, 

Gleaming  brightly  round  his  head ! 

And  he  lightly  lays  soft  kisses 

On  the  sleeper's  darken'd  eyes  ; 
When,  behold,  the  mists  all  vanish 

As  he  wakes — with  awed  surprise 
Gazing  at  the  shining  angel, 

Whose  sweet  voice  bids  him  arise  ! 

Tenderly  the  Angel  bears  him 

Thro'  the  frosty  star-lit  air, 
Till  the  dim  old  church  arises— 

Bathed  in  moonlight,  soft  and  fair- 
Where,  in  weariness  and  longing 

Once  arose  the  blind  boy's  pray'r. 

Then  the  Angel  bids  him  "  enter," 

And  behold,  again  he  hears 
Echoes  of  his  own  soft  music, 

Which  he  play'd  'mid  doubts  and  fears  ! 
But  with  these  a  sound  doth  mingle, 

As  of  choking  sobs  and  tears. 

And  he  sees,  in  a  far  corner, 

Weeping,  'mid  the  shadows  grey, 
A  poor  wan  and  weary  outcast, 

O'er  whose  haggard  face,  a  ray 
Of  a  Heav'n-sent  hope  comes  stealing, 

As  she  hears  that  Christmas  lay. 

Fades  the  vision,  as  the  Angel 

Takes  the  boy's  cold,  trembling  hands, 

Spreads  his  white  wings  softly  o'er  him, 
Bears  him  onward  through  the  lands ; 

Till  they  reach  the  quiet  country, 
Where  a  humble  cottage  stands. 
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Hark !  upon  the  starlit  silence 

Falls  the  sound  of  sobs  again  ; 
And  the  boy  and  Angel  gazing 

Thro'  the  latticed  window-pane 
See  once  more  that  weary  outcast, 

Down  whose  face  the  hot  tears  rain. 

But  her  mother's  arms  enfold  her, 

And  her  tired  head  doth  rest 
In  the  safe  and  tender  shelter 

Of  that  gentle,  loving  breast ; 
As  she  whispers  her  sad  story, 

Kisses  on  her  lips  are  prest. 

'Tis  the  story — told,  how  often 

'Mid  the  city's  Babel  roar  ! — 
Of  a  sin,  which  swiftly  bringing 

Bitter  shame  and  anguish  sore — 
Endeth  at  the  flowing  river  : 

Then — Death's  silence  evermore  ! 

Ah,  but  listen  !  as  the  outcast 

Whispers  low  "  With  trembling  feet, 

Fast  I  hurried  to  the  river 

There  to  end  my  life,  when  sweet 

Strains  of  Christmas  music  floated 
Out  into  the  snowy  street ! 

14  And  I  saw  a  Church  before  me, 

Dimly-lighted,  empty,  vast, 
Unseen  hands  drew  me  within  it, 

And,  like  voices  from  the  past 
Calling  home,  that  music  brought  me, 

Mother,  tack  to  you  at  last !  " 

"  Darling,  God  a  message  sent  thee, 

In  that  music  pure  and  bright." 
Thus  the  mother  murmurs  softly," 

While  her  eyes  with  fervour  light, 
"  God  in  Heaven  bless  that  prayer, 

Angel's  work  was  his  to-night !  " 
*  *  *  *  * 
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Breathes  a  whisper  thro'  the  starlight, 

Soft  as  balmy  summer  air, 
As  the  Angel  message  soundeth — 

"  See  High  Heav'n  hath  heard  thy  pray'r  ! 
Never  earnest  wish  ascendeth, 

But  'tis  heard  and  answered  there. 

"  Thou  did'st  deem  thy  life-work  wasted  ; 

Never  music  rose  in  vain, 
With  God's  seal  of  blessing  on  it, 

Heart  may  ache  with  weary  pain, 
But  the  seed,  sown  oft  with  tear-drops, 

Yields  fair  sheaves  of  golden  grain." 

Then  the  boyish  face  is  lifted 

With  a  radiant  happy  smile, 
As  the  Angel  gently  whispers — 

"Thou  hast  toiled  a  little  while  ; 
Now  thy  God  hath  sent  to  call  thee, 

Ere  a  cruel  world  defile. 

"  Life  is  done  amidst  Earth's  shadows — 
Now  for  thee  heav'ns  sun  doth  rise !  " 
Then  the  Angel  bears  him  onward, 

Up  beyond  the  starry  skies  ; 
Till  a  glorious  golden  city, 

Greets  his  wond'ring  eager  eyes. 
***** 

Christmas  joy-bells  gaily  ringing, 

Fill  the  air  with  echoes  bright ! 
But  the  boy  lies  wrapp'd  in  slumber, 

On  his  face  a  wondrous  light ! 
Ah  !  he  hears  sweet  Angel  music, 

In  that  land  where  falls  "  no  night." 

EFFIE  MAY  AVLING. 
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The    Sapphire    Ring. 

BY    R.  K.  HERVEY. 

I  PASSED  the  years  1846  and  1847  at  a  well-known  German 
University,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  young  men 
of  my  own  age.  The  one,  Max  von  Schreckenstein,  the  son  of  a 
German  father  and  an  Italian  mother,  was  a  devil-may-care,  brave, 
light-hearted  young  fellow  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
houses  in  southern  Germany — a  house  which  claimed  descent  from 
Satan  himself,  he  having,  as  tradition  asserts,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Schreckenstein  who  had  perished  in  the  Holy  Land.  Except 
for  occasional  outbursts  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  passion  Max 
had  very  little  of  the  Satanic  about  him  ;  still,  on  account  of  his 
supposed  origin,  he  was  known  amongst  his  friends  as  Teufelskind. 
My  other  friend  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  gloomy  old  castle  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
Highlands,  and  possessed  the  most  childlike  faith  in  second  sight, 
witches,  demons,  and  every  form  of  the  supernatural.  He  was, 
however,  a  delightful  companion  ;  brave  as  a  lion,  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  a  splendid  swordsman,  an  excellent  rider,  and  an  athlete 
of  the  first  rank.  His  strength  was  enormous,  as  those  of  us  who 
ventured  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him  knew  to  our  cost.  We  three 
were  inseparable.  We  lived  in  the  same  house,  belonged  to  the 
same  corps,  dined  together,  supped  together,  fought  our  duels  on 
the  same  day,  and  drank  an  equal  number  of  schoppens  of  beer 
every  evening.  Max  had  a  superb,  though  uncultivated  voice,  and 
sang  charmingly.  We  often  told  him  that  it  was  a  pity  he  was  born 
a  von  Schreckenstein,  as,  had  his  name  been  Schuster  or  Schneider, 
he  might  have  become  the  greatest  tenor  in  Europe. 

All  pleasant  things  come  to  an  end  at  last ;  so  one  fine  morning 
we  left  the  University,  where  we  had  passed  so  many  jolly  days  and 
nights,  and  had  learnt  so  little.  Of  course,  we  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship, and  promised  to  write  to  one  another  at  least  once  a  month, 
and,  equally  of  course,  before  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  we  had 
given  up  writing  altogether. 

It  happened  that  in  the  December  of  1858  business  in  connection 
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with  an  Italian  law-suit  called  me  to  a  considerable  town  in  northern 
Italy.  I  had  passed  my  whole  day  in  a  very  cold  and  uncomfortable 
court-house,  and  was  returning  to  my  hotel  in  anything  but  a  good 
humour  when  I  heard  someone  call  my  name.  I  turned,  and  there 
stood  Gordon,  grown  somewhat  older-looking  and  browner,  but 
otherwise  much  the  same  Gordon  as  I  had  parted  with  at  Manheim 
station  some  eleven  years  before. 

"  My  dear  Maitland,"  said  he,  "  how  lucky !  I  came  here  to-day 
to  confer  with  a  partner  in  our  firm  who  is  spending  the  winter  here. 
I  am  in  business  in  India,  you  know.  I  saw  your  name  in  the 
strangers'  book  at  the  hotel,  made  inquiries  as  to  your  whereabouts?, 
heard  you  were  at  the  court-house,  came  out  to  look  for  you, 
and" — shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand — "here  we  are  together 
once  more.  You  look  well,  old  fellow,  though  you're  getting  a  bit 
bald.  I  suppose  the  wig  wears  the  hair  off?" 

"  And  you,  Gordon,"  said  I,  "  look  just  the  same  as  ever.  India 
doesn't  seem  to  disagree  with  you." 

"  Never  been  ill  a  day  since  I  was  there.  I  work  hard,  live 
temperately,  and  get  as  much  tiger-shooting  as  I  can — all  things 
conducive  to  health." 

"You  did  not  think  the  first  two  items  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  our  University  days,"  I  replied. 
"  Have  you  dined  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Well,  come  along  then,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 
We  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  we  sat  down  to  a  very  fair  dinner, 
washed  down  by  a  bottle  or  two  of  excellent  Italian  wine.  At 
dinner,  and  with  our  cigars,  we  talked  over  all  our  youthful  joys  and 
troubles,  the  joys  being  many,  the  troubles  consisting  uniformly  in 
absence  of  ready  money.  Of  course  Max's  name  was  often  on  our 
lips. 

"  Poor  dear  old  Max,"  said  Gordon.  "  How  I  should  love  to  hear 
him  sing  once  more  '  Gaudeamus  igitur  '  or  '  Gerad,  aus  dem  Wirth- 
shaus.'  What  a  voice  he  had!  By-the-bye,  talking  of  voices,  isn't 
there  some  sort  of  an  opera  here  ?  We  Indians  don't  get  as  much 
theatre-going  as  you  Londoners,  and  a  very  moderate  entertainment 
is  good  enough  for  me.  Here,  waiter,  what  sort  of  an  operatic 
company  have  you  at  the  theatre  ?" 

"  A  very  good  one,  sir,  and  the  best  tenor  in  Italy,  if  not  in  the 
world." 
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"  And  the  name  of  this  paragon  ?" 

"  Del  Monte." 

"  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,"  said  Gordon,  "  I  seem  to  have  some 
recollection  of  that  name.  Whom  can  I  have  known  that  was 
called  by  it  ?  Ah  well,  it  doesn't  matter.  Let's  be  off  and  secure 
our  seats." 

The  theatre  was  large  and  handsome,  and  well  rilled.  However, 
we  managed  to  get  very  good  places  in  a  box  near  the  stage. 
As  the  opera  was  one  I  had  seen  at  least  a  score  of  times,  and  as 
Italian  wine  is  decidedly  potent,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  was  just 
dropping  off  to  sleep  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  Gordon 
exclaiming,  "  Maitland,  surely  that  is  Max !  " 

At  the  same  moment  that  I  opened  my  eyes  the  tones  of  a  superb 
tenor  voice  reached  my  ears,  and  before  me  on  the  stage  stood  Max 
von  Schreckenstein. 

"  How  strange,"  said  Gordon,  "  that  we  three  should  meet  again 
like  this  !  Surely  it  cannot  be  a  mere  accident ;  it  is  most 
mysterious." 

"  My  dear  Gordon,"  I  replied,  "  I  can't  see  anything  very  mys- 
terious about  it.  It  is  strange,  I  admit,  but  stranger  things  happen 
every  day." 

"Ah  well,"  said  Gordon,  "We  shall  see.  I  am  certain  that  this 
meeting  is  destined  to  be  an  eventful  one." 

By  this  time  Max  had  seen  and  recognised  us.  I  wrote  upon  my 
card,  "  Come  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  after  the  performance,"  and 
sent  it  round  by  one  of  the  attendants.  During  the  next  interval  a 
note  was  brought  us.  "All  right,  I  will  be  there. — Max  v.  S." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Gordon,  "  now  I  remember  ;  Del  Monte  was 
the  name  of  Max's  mother." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  let's  be  off  and  order  supper  ;  Max  used  to  have 
a  good  appetite,  and  didn't  like  to  be  kept  waiting  for  his  meals." 

About  an  hour  after  we  reached  the  hotel  Max  joined  us.  After 
the  first  joyous  greetings  I  noticed  how  ill  and  worn  he  looked. 
Gordon  and  I  were  still  young,  while  he,  though  handsome  as  ever, 
was  comparatively  an  old  man.  The  supper  was  brought  in — an 
excellent  one — and  Gordon  and  I  did  full  justice  to  it.  Not  so 
Max.  He  ate  little,  but  drank  freely,  and  was  silent  and  absorbed. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Gordon,  "  what  has  come  over  you  ?  No 
one  would  know  in  you  the  jolly,  dashing  Teufelskind  of" — 

Max  turned  deadly  pale.  i:  For  God's  sake,"  he  exclaimed,  "do 
not  call  me  by  that  name." 
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"What!"  I  cried,  "you  a  Schreckenstein,  and  ashamed  of 
your  ancestor  ?" 

"  Maitland,"  said  he,  "  promise  me,  and  you,  too,  Gordon,  that 
what  I  am  going  to  say  shall  go  no  further,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
story — the  terrible  story — of  my  life." 

Of  course,  we  promised.  Max  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  lighted 
another  cigar,  and  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"On  leaving  the  University,  I  returned  to  my  father's  house.  It 
was  a  house  of  sickness,  and  soon  became  one  of  mourning,  for 
some  fifteen  months  after  my  entering  it  my  father  and  mother  both 
died.  My  father's  affairs  were  in  great  confusion.  He  had 
speculated  freely"  and  unwisely,  and,  after  everything  was  paid 
I  found  myself  without  a  profession,  and  possessed  only  of  a 
thousand  or  two  of  florins.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  My  only 
available  asset  was  my  voice.  I  had,  as  you  know,  given  but  little 
time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  it ;  still,  I  knew  something 
of  music,  and  the  quality  of  my  voice  was  so  remarkable  that  before 
long  I  managed  to  obtain  employment  in  a  small  Italian  operatic 
company.  Italian,  as  you  know,  is  as  much  my  mother  tongue  as 
German.  I  took  my  mother's  name  of  Del  Monte  ;  the  Germans 
are  not  loved  in  Italy.  The  baritone  of  the  company  was  a  Signer 
Sella,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  beautiful  daughter.  Teresa  Sella  was 
one  of  those  women  one  reads  of  often,  but  seldom  meets.  Perfect 
in  face  and  figure,  and  endowed  with  an  exquisite  voice,  her  soul 
was  even  more  lovely  than  her  form.  To  know  her  was  to  love  her, 
and  I  loved  her  passionately,  She  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  as,  indeed,  she  did  everyone  who  [came  in  contact  with 
her,  but  she  had  no  love  to  bestow  upon  me.  Her  heart  had  long 
since  been  given  to  Marini,  the  second  tenor  of  the  company.  How 
I  learned  to  hate  that  man  !  He  was  a  good  fellow  enough,  but 
totally  insignificant.  Why  Teresa  loved  him  was  a  mystery  to 
everyone,  but  women's  ways  are  inscrutable.  Her  father,  who  for 
some  reason  or  another  detested  Marini,  refused  his  consent  to 
Teresa's  marriage  with  him,  and  favoured  my  suit.  Sella  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  secret  societies  so  numerous  in  Italy.  Six 
months  after  my  joining  the  company  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Austrian  rule  was  discovered.  Sella  was  implicated.  He  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  day  after  the  trial 
Teresa,  who  knew  my  real  name  and  position,  came  to  me  in 
tears  and  begged  me  to  use  all  my  influence  with  the  General  in 
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command,  who  was  connected  with  my  family,  to   save  her  father 
from  execution.     Then  the  devil  in  my  nature  showed  itself.     '  If/ 
said  I,  'you  will  marry  me  within  a  week  of  the  day  that  your  father 
is  free  I  will  effect  his  release.'     '  I  have   no   choice,'   she   replied  ; 
*  my  father's  life  must  be  saved  at  any  cost.     You  insist  upon  my 
hand — you  shall  have  it  ;  but  remember,  my  heart  you  will   never 
possess.'    That  very  afternoon  I  saw  the  General.     I  had  entertained 
no  doubt  of  succeeding.     To  my  astonishment  my  request  was  re- 
fused.    '  It  is,'  said  the  General,  '  a  sufficient  stain  upon  the  honour 
of  your  house  that  a   Schreckenstein  should    be   found    amongst 
a  company  of  strolling  vagabond  ballad  singers  without  your  adding 
to  it  the  enormity  of  asking  the  pardon  of  a  traitor.'     Furious,  I  left 
the  General's  presence.     That  evening  on  quitting  the  theatre  I  was 
accosted  by  a  man  whom  I  had  seen  more  than   once    in    Sella's 
company.     '  You  are  seeking  to  effect  Sella's  release,  are  you  not  ?v 
said  he.     '  Well,  I  can  tell  you  how  it  may  be  done.      One  of  the 
gaolers  is  willing  to  assist  in  his  escape,  but,  as  he  must  then  fly  the 
country,  he    requires    for  his    aid    the    sum    of    20,000    francs.* 
'  20,000  francs  !     Why  I  have  not  200.     But  stay ;  meet  me   here 
the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour,  and  I    will  see  what  can 
be  done  in  the  meantime.'  The  town  in  which  we  were  then  playing 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  Monaco.     The  next  evening  I  was  not 
in  the  bill.     I  left  by  the  earliest  train  in  the  morning,  and   entered 
the  gambling  rooms  as  soon  as  the  doors  were   opened.     At  first  I 
was  successful,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  had  cleared  upwards  of 
18,000  francs.     Then  suddenly  luck  changed  ;  I  lost,  and  lost,  unti) 
I  was  penniless.     Maddened  with  rage  and  disappointment,  I  rushed 
out  into  the  grounds  and  sought  a  retired  spot    where  I  might  put 
an  end  to  my  wretched  life.     I  had  taken  a  revolver  with  me  where- 
with to  protect  the  money  which  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  I 
should  win.     I  placed  the  muzzle  against  my  forehead.     '  Farewell, 
Teresa,'  I  exclaimed.     As  I  drew  the  trigger  my  hand  was  suddenly 
knocked  up  from  behind,  and  the  bullet  passed  harmlessly  over  my 
head.     I  turned  sharply  round,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
a  tall,  dark  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age  whom  I  had  noticed  in 
the   gambling   room  regarding  the  players  with  a   contemptuous 
smile.      '  My  dear  Herr  von  Schreckenstein,  or  Signor  del   Monte, 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  yourself,  I  do  not  see  how  blowing 
out  your  brains  will  help  you  to  obtain  the  release  of  your  friend.' 
'  How  do  you  know  I  have  any  such  object  in  view  ?'     '  There  are 
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few  things  I  do  not  know.  But  come,  I  like  you ;  the 
Schreckensteins  have  always  been  favourites  of  mine — in  fact,  I  am 
myself  connected  with  the  family.  You  want  20,000  francs.  You 
shall  have  the  amount  at  once,  on  one  condition.'  '  And  that  is  ?' 

*  That  at  I o  o'clock  on  any   I3th  of  December  from  and   after  the 
1 3th  of  December  1856,  you  shall  be  at  my  disposal  to  do  with  as  I 
will,  and  to  take  with  me  where  I  choose.'     '  Are  you  the  devil, 
then  ?'     '  I  thought,'  said  the  strangsr,  '  the  devil  was  an  exploded 
superstition.     But,  be  I  what  I  may,  I  am  willing  to  assist  you  on  the 
terms   proposed.      You  have  only  got,'  said  he,   drawing  a  paper 
1rom  his  pocket,  'to  sign  this   bond.     Do   you   accept?'     '  I  do.' 

*  That  is  well,  sign  here.'  '  In  blood  ?'  '  Oh  dear  no  !  I  have  given  up 
all  that  melodramatic  business  long  ago  ;  simple  ink  will  do  as  well.' 
He  drew  from  another  pocket  a  small  ink  bottle  and  a  pen.     'You 
see,'  said  he,  uncorking  the  bottle,  '  it  is  not  even  red.'     I  seized  the 
pen    and    signed.       '  You    write    badly,  my   dear    Max,    but  the 
Schreckensteins  have  always  wielded  a  sword  better   than   a  pen. 
And  now,'  he  added,  drawing  from  his  breast  pocket  a  black  note 
case,  '  this  contains  40,000  francs,  double  the   amount  you  require. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  risk  a  little  of  it  at  the  tables.     You  will  win, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it.     Your  fair  bride,  like  all  women,  will 
love  you  none  the  less  if  you  can  clothe  her  in  costly  raiment  and 
bedeck  her  with  gems.     An  revoir,  my  dear  Max.'     He  turned  and 
went.     I  pulled  out  my  watch.     The  train  had  just  gone  ;  there  was 
no  other  till  the  evening.     I  re-entered  the  gambling  rooms,  and  to 
pass  the  time  away  began  to  play,  cautiously  at  first.     I  won    again, 
and  again,  and  again.     I  increased  my    stakes,    I   played    the   most 
daring  coups ;  and  when  the  bank   refused  to  play  any  more  that 
day  I  found  myself  possessed  of  over  450,000  francs  !     A  fortune 
for  me,  a  fortune  for  Teresa  !     Two  days  afterwards  Sella  escaped 
from  prison,  and  got  away  safely  to  England,  and  a   week  after  I 
married  Teresa.      Having  plenty  of  money  I  left  the  stage  and 
settled  in  Florence.     Teresa  was  a  gentle  and  obedient  wife,  never 
repining,  submitting  herself  to  me  in  everything,  scrupulous  in  the 
discharge  of  her  domestic  duties,  but  smiling  never.     I  saw  that  her 
heart  would  never  be  mine,  and  I  grew  furious,  mad.     I  drank  and 
gambled.     My  luck  had  been  exhausted  at   Monaco,   and,  little  by 
little,  my  winnings  wasted  away.  For  a  couple  of  years  we  had  no  chil- 
dren, but  at  last  Teresafound  herself  about  to  become  a  mother.    One 
night  shortly  before  her  confinement,  having  lost  earlier  than  usual  all 
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the  money  I  had  taken  with  me,  I  returned  before  my  wonted  hour, 
On  entering  our  dwelling-  room  I  found  Teresa  seated  in  a  chair  fast 
asleep.  As  I  came  up  to  her  I  noticed  a  locket  on  the  floor,  which 
had  evidently  fallen  from  her  hand.  I  took  it  up  and  opened  it ;  it 
contained  the  portrait  of  Marini.  I  uttered  a  furious  exclamation. 
Teresa  awoke,  and,  maddened  with  rage  and  jealousy,  I  struck  her 
to  the  ground.  A  few  hours  afterwards  she  was  prematurely  con- 
fined of  a  dead  child,  and  the  next  evening  I  stood  by  my  wife's  death- 
bed. Never  shall  I  forget  the  agony  I  endured.  I  flung  myself  on 
my  knees  and  prayed  for  one  look  of  love.  'You  cannot  refuse  it 
me,'  I  exclaimed,  '  for  to  win  you  I  have  lost  my  soul.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?'  she  murmured.  '  What  I  say.  I  sold  myself  to  the  devil  for 
the  money  with  which  to  obtain  your  father's  release.'  Teresa  gazed 
at  me  with  a  look  of  infinite  pity.  '  Raise  me  up,'  she  said.  I  did  so, 
and  propped  her  up  with  pillows.  '  Fetch  me  the  little  blue  box 
that  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  my  dressing  case.'  I  brought  it 
to  her.  She  opened  it  with  difficulty,  and  out  of  it  she  took  a  ring 
composed  of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  thickly  studded 
with  small  sapphires.  '  This  ring,'  said  she,  '  has  been  in  my  mother's 
family  for  centuries  ;  it  is  said  to  protect  its  wearer  against  all  evil 
spirits.  My  father,  who  laughed  at  all  superstitions,  forbad  my 
wearing  it  But  do  you  take  it,  and  wear  it  always  for  my  sake.'  She 
tried  to  place  it  on  my  little  finger,  but  it  would  not  pass  over  the 
joint,  so  I  fastened  it  to  my  watch-chain.  '  Now,'  said  she,  '  kiss 
me.'  I  did  so.  'Again.'  I  did  so  once  more.  'Poor  Max,'  she 
murmured,  '  do  not  grieve  for  me  ;  it  is  better  I  should  die.'  She 
never  spoke  again.  I  laid  her  in  the  grave  with  the  locket  on  her 
heart.  Death  had  vanquished  jealousy." 

Max  paused  here  for  a  few  minutes,  while  we  sat  silent. 

"  I  shall  not  say  anything  of  my  feelings,"  he  resumed.  "  Sorrow- 
like  mine  can  find  no  expression  in  words.  I  felt  that  I  must  be 
employed,  or  go  mad,  and  I  resolved  to  return  to  the  stage.  I  had 
sufficient  money  left  to  keep  me  for  a  couple  of  years,  so  I  went  to 
Padua,  and  placed  myself  under  the  tuition  of  a  celebrated  teacher. 
For  eighteen  months  I  worked  with  might  and  main.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  easily  obtained  an  engagement  at  La  Scala.  I  soon, 
became  famous.  I  was  made  much  of,  went  a  great  deal 
into  society,  and  might  have  won  a  wealthy  wife  had  not  my 
heart  been  buried  in  the  grave  with  Teresa.  Well,  for  several  years 
I  sang  first  at  one  theatre  then  at  another.  I  had  many  offers  from 
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foreign  managers.  I  might  have  been  in  London  last  season  had  I 
chosen,  but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  quit  for  any  length  of  time  the 
country  where  Teresa  lies.  Meanwhile  the  interview  with  the 
mysterious  stranger  in  the  gardens  at  Monaco  had  almost  faded 
from  my  memory.  I  wore  the  sapphire  ring,  it  is  true,  but  I 
treasured  it  as  Teresa's  dying  gift,  not  as  an  amulet.  When  my 
compact  with  the  stranger  did  cross  my  mind  I  regarded  it  as  the 
whim  of  an  eccentric  individual  who  wished  to  cloak  his  generosity 
with  the  disguise  of  an  absurd  bargain.  On  the  I3th  of  December, 
1856,  on  getting  out  of  bed  I  slipped  on  the  polished  floor  and  hurt 
my  right  arm.  To  give  it  ease  I  placed  it  in  a  sling  before  leaving 
my  room.  As  I  passed  from  the  hall  into  the  salle  a  manger  I  saw 
the  dark  stranger  seated  at  a  table,  looking  not  one  day  older  than 
he  had  done  seven  years  before.  He  rose  and  advanced  to  meet 
me  with  a  malevolent  smile  upon  his  face.  '  Delighted  to  renew  our 
acquaintance,  Herr  von  Schreckenstein.  We  have  not  seen  one 
another  for  a  long  time.  Ah,  well,  that  will  not  be  the  case  after  to-day. 
I  have  heard  you  sing,  though  ;  your  voice  and  method  are  excellent. 
How  sad  that  your  career  should  have  to  be  cut  short !  May  I  not 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  most  famous  tenor  in  Europe  ?'  He  extended 
his  right  hand,  mechanically  I  put  forward  my  left  one.  As  the 
stranger  seized  it  he  uttered  a  cry  of  rage  and  pain.  '  The  sapphire 
ring !  the  sapphire  ring ! '  he  yelled,  and  without  another  word 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  Last  year  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I3th  of 
December  I  was  seated  at  a  concert  in  the  public  rooms  at  X.  The 
day  was  very  cold,  and  I  wore  thick  leather  gloves.  The  music  was 
admirably  given,  and  so  carried  me  away  that,  while  the  playing 
went  on,  I  paid  no  attention  to  those  around  me.  During  the  first 
interval,  happening  to  look  round,  I  saw  the  stranger  some  half- 
dozen  paces  from  me  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  my  left  hand.  I  slowly  drew  off  my  glove,  displaying  to  his 
gaze  the  sapphire  ring.  With  a  scowl  upon  his  face,  he  hurriedly 
left  the  hall.  To-day  is  the  /th  of  December;  on  the  I3th  my 
earthly  course  is  run." 

"  Why  so  ? "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Because  I  no  longer  possess  the  sapphire  ring." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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A    Modern    Puck. 

A   PORTRAIT. 

ROBIN,  we  named  him.   And,  in  truth,  it  seems 
The  lovable,  yet  "  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow  "  of  poet-dreams, 

That  reveller  in  mischief  and  delight, 
Has  quitted  fancy  for  a  mortal  frame : 

A  four  years'  boy  with  merry,  roguish  eyes, 
Where  laughter  flashes  like  a  sudden  flame 
Of  golden  sunlight  in  the  summer  skies. 

One  moment  still, — his  lips,  so  soft  and  red, 

Set  in  a  Cupid's  bow,  demure  and  staid  ; 
His  smooth  brow  knit,  the  pretty  yellow  head, 

Planning  the  chances  of  some  daring  raid 
On  "  fairy  past-time."     And  the  next, — away 

With  sweet,  shrill  laughter,  as  with  cheeks  aglow, 
And  rapid  footsteps  of  an  elfin  fay, 

He  apes  the  "  gentle  Puck  "  of  long  ago  ! 

Yet  like  the  fairies'  messenger,  who  flung 

A  glamour  in  the  cold  Athenian's  eyes, 
And  forced  soft  speeches  from  reluctant  tongue 

By  aid  of  magic,  and  "  sweet  fantasies  ;  " 
Our  Robin,  be  his  moods  or  mad  or  calm, 

Is  hallowed  by  the  love  that  lights  our  gaze, 
And  yields  us  wholly  to  the  wordless  charm 

Of  sunny  happiness  and  childish  days. 

M.  E.  W. 
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A  deep  gloom  has  been  cast  over  English  musical  circles  by  the  death 
of  Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt  and  of  Sir  George  Macfarren.  Although 
the  wonderful  public  career  of  the  "Swedish  Nightingale"  terminated 
so  long  ago  that  few  of  our  younger  composers  and  vocalists  can  have 
ever  heard  or  seen  her  in  any  of  the  operatic  parts  in  the  rendering  of 
which  she  excelled  all  the  other  great  artistes  who  have  sustained  them 
before  or  since  her  time,  her  name  has  been  a  household  word  among 
earnest  musicians  in  this  country  throughout  the  past  forty  years.  Having 
for  a  time  enjoyed  an  unexampled  popularity  in  this  country  as  a  stranger 
within  its  gates,  she  honoured  it  by  adopting  it  as  her  own,  and  lavished 
upon  its  native  poor  and  suffering  the  blessings  of  her  infinite,  inex- 
haustible charity.  Few  gifted  women  of  this  or  any  other  age  have  turned 
their  talents  to  such  noble  account  as  Jenny  Lind.  Like  Liszt,  she  ever 
held  her  abilities  and  her  earnings  alike  in  trust  for  her  needy  fellow- 
creatures.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  those  who  "ought  to  know"  that, 
from  first  to  last,  the  amount  of  her  charitable  donations  exceeded 
^50,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  she  gave  away  the  entire  profits 
of  her  memorable  tour  in  America,  the  most  lucrative  as  well  as  trium- 
phant ever  made  through  the  States  by  a  cantatrice.  Moreover,  her 
influence  upon  the  advancement  of  musical  culture  in  England  was  very 
great,  and  exercised  with  supreme  judiciousness,  tact,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  In  private  life  she  was  a  shining  exemplar  of  all  the  virtues. 
Adored  by  her  family,  beloved  of  her  friends,  deeply  revered  by  the 
public  at  large,  the  maximum  of  such  happiness  as  is  allotted  to  poor 
humanity  was  hers  in  this  life.  She  was,  indeed,  a  saintly  woman,  over 
whom  earth  and  heaven  alike  might  justly  rejoice. 


The  enthusiasm  aroused  in  this  metropolis  by  her  performances  here 
in  1847,  !848,  and  1849  has  been  recalled  to  the  memories  of  her  con- 
temporaries in  the  columns  of  countless  periodicals,  since  her  lamented 
death  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
extraordinary  sensation  she  created  in  cold,  critical  Berlin  when  she 
visited  that  city  forty-three  years  ago,  and  carried  the  hearts  of  the 
judgmatical  Northern  Athenians  by  storm  with  her  inimitable  imperso- 
nations of  Amina,  Norma,  Alice,  and  Adina.  Not  only  were  engravings 
and  statuettes  of  Jenny  Lind  (it  was  before  the  photographic  age)  sold 
by  tens  of  thousands,  as  was  the  case  in  England  three  years  later,  but  a 
cast  of  her  hand,  made  by  Professor  Wichmann,  was  reproduced  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  was  in  such  request  throughout  Northern  Ger- 
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many  that  for  several  weeks  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply.  A  letter 
that  she  had  written  to  Frau  Birch-Pfeiffer,  the  celebrated  authoress, 
somehow  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  ready-witted  speculator,  who 
had  it  framed  and  glazed,  and  cleared  a  handsome  sum  by  exhibiting  it 
for  money.  Serenades  were  performed  nightly  under  her  windows  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  Unions ;  torchlight  processions  were  organised 
in  her  honour  by  students  and  artistic  clubs ;  poems  were  addressed  to 
her  by  rhymers  of  all  imaginable  calibres.  In  a  word,  the  "  Swedish 
Siren,"  as  she  was  designated  by  the  leading  journals  of  the  Fatherland, 
became  the  object  of  such  an  ardent  and  demonstrative  popular  worship 
in  the  Prussian  capital  as  had  never  theretofore  been  paid  to  any  artist, 
warrior,  or  king — not  even  to  Frederick  the  Great  after  the  triumphs  of 
the  Third  Silesian  War. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  finest  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind 
extant  is  the  property  of  the  Prussian  State,  and  hangs  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  of  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin.  It  was  painted  by  the 
late  Edward  Magnus,  and  depicts  the  great  Scandinavian  songstress  in 
the  flower  of  her  fair  and  gentle  maidenhood.  A  wreath  of  white  roses 
decks  her  golden  hair,  simply  arranged  en  bandeaux  ;  the  expression 
imparted  to  her  features  by  the  artist  is  one  of  melancholy  thoughtfulness. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  this  beautiful  work,  although  a  masterpiece  of 
portraiture,  has  never  been  engraved.  Perhaps  the  most  truly  poetical 
of  all  the  verses  addressed  to  Jenny  Lind  by  German  poets  during  her 
sojourn  in  the  Fatherland  were  the  following  charming  lines,  from  the 
pen  of  the  immortal  dramatist  Grillparzer : — 

Sie  nennen  Dich  die  Nachtigall 

Mit  duerft'gem  Bilderraube  ; — 
So  suess  auch  Deiner  Lieder  Schall, 

Doch  nenn'ich  Dich  die  Taube. 

Und  bist  Du  Rose,  wie  Du's  bist, 

Sei's  denn  die  Alpenrose, 
Die,  wo  sie  Schnee  und  Leben  kuevst, 

Aufblueht  aus  dunklem  Moose. 

Du  bist  nicht  Farbe,  bist  das  Licht, 

Das  Farben  erst  verkuendet, 
Das,  wenn  sein  Weiss  an  Fremdem  bricht, 
Die  bunte  Pracht  entzuendet. 

Und  spenden  sie  des  Beifalls  Lohn 

Den  Wundern  Deiner  Kehle  : 
Hier  ist  nicht  Koerper,  kaum  noch  Ton, 

Ich  hoere  Diene  Seele  ! 


Professor  Macfarren  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  sound,  and  conser- 
vative musicians  of  this  century.  As  a  teacher  he  was  irreproachable  ; 
as  a  critic,  just  and  discriminating ;  as  an  orator,  fluent,  elegant,  and 
forcible.  His  treatises  on  Harmony  are  text-books  of  the  highest  value. 
Every  conceivable  variety  of  musical  work,  except  dances  and  comic 
songs,  is  to  be  found  among  his  compositions,  from  oratorios  and 
symphonies  down  to  drawing-room  ballads  and  morceaux  de  salon  for  the 
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pianoforte.  And  yet  not  one  of  these  innumerable  products  of  his  untiring 
industry  has  ever  achieved  an  even  temporary  or  local  popularity,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  one  and  all,  they  are  devoid  of  striking  originality, 
and  lack  the  cachet  of  that  individuality  which  genius  impresses  upon  its 
creations.  They  possess  the  intellectual  interest  of  lucid  mathematical 
demonstrations,  but  make  no  appeal  whatever  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
unscientific  mufic-lover.  This  is  why,  despite  Macfarren's  commanding 
position  in  the  English  musical  hierarchy,  his  works  have  been  so  seldom 
heard  in  public  for  so  many  years  past,  and  why,  when  they  have  been 
produced  out  of  respect  for  their  composer,  their  reception  has  uniformly 
been  characterised  by  discouraging  coldness.  In  Germany  the  name  of 
George  Macfarren  is  unknown,  save  to  a  few  erudite  musical  critics,  and 
none  of  his  operatic  or  symphonic  compositions  have  been  deemed  worth 
performing,  even  experimentally,  in  German  theatres  or  concert-rooms  ; 
whereas  the  audiences  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and  other 
Teutonic  cities  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  Frederick  Cowen.  In  Hamburg,  indeed,  George  Thomas's 
and  Villiers  Stanford's  operas  have  obtained  a  hearing,  and  have  earned 
respectful  mention  in  the  columns  of  the  North  German  press.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Bennett's 
successor  in  the  Cambridge  Professorship,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  of 
British  composers  to  boot  should  be  a  mere  nominis  umbra  to  the  most 
musical  of  European  peoples.  And  yet,  considering  that  Macfarren  has 
been  little  more  than  this  in  his  own  country  for  many  a  year  past,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  his  talents  should  have  been  recognised 
by  the  German  public. 

During  the  past  month  classical  and  romantic  music  has  once  more 
made  itself  heard  in  the  leading  London  concert-rooms ;  but  the  so-called 
winter  musical  season  has  opened  somewhat  tamely.  Little  Hofmann's 
P.F.  Recitals  have  drawn  crowded  houses,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
marvellously  gifted  lad  having  established  himself  in  English  popular 
favour  with  no  less  solidity  than  rapidity.  But  other  concerts,  of  older 
standing  and  greater  pretensions  than  his,  have  not  proved  so  attractive. 
There  were  many  empty  benches  in  St.  James's  Hall,  for  instance,  when 
Mdlle.  Janotha  took  her  seat  at  the  piano  one  gloomy  November  evening, 
and  the  sparse  audience  did  not  appear  over-well  satisfied  with  her  play- 
ing, which,  indeed,  was  disagreeably  vehement  and  spasmodic.  This 
clever  young  lady,  at  one  time  the  favourite  pupil  of  Clara  Schumann — 
inimitable  alike  as  performer  and  teacher — has  not  realised  the  hopeful 
promise  of  her  early  youth.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  she  should  have  strayed 
from  the  broad,  smooth  path  marked  out  for  her  by  her  instructress, 
whose  taste  and  judgment  with  respect  to  pianoforte-playing  may  safely 
be  accepted  as  infallible.  I  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Bonawitz,'s 
Historical  Concerts,  two  of  which  have  been  given  at  the  Portman  Rooms 
since  the  date  of  my  last  contribution  to  THE  THEATRE,  have  not  been 
as  numerously  attended  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Their  programmes  were 
deeply  interesting,  being  made  up  of  musical  compositions  ranging  in 
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date  between  the  year  1410  and  the  present  day,  and  including  carefully 
selected  works  of  such  antique  and  unfamiliar  German  worthies  as  Conrad 
Paumann,  Hofhaimer,  Salisburg,  and  Arnold  Schlick,  as  well  as  of  the 
English  "  old  masters  "  Byrde,  Bull,  Muffat,  and  Ford.  These,  admirably 
rendered  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord  by  Mr.  Bonawitz,  as  well  asthe  nume- 
rous and  well-chosen  works  of  moremodern  composers,  which  he  interpreted 
with  conspicuous  ability  on  a  superb  Broadwood,  should  have  secured 
to  the  talented  concert-giver  a  far  greater  measure  of  public  encourage- 
ment and  support  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  his 
excellent  entertainments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attendance  at  the 
four  remaining  concerts  of  the  "  cycle,"  fixed  for  the  following  dates — 
December  16,  January  27,  February  24,  and  March  23 — will  amply  make 
up  for  the  shortcomings  heretofore  manifest  in  this  particular  respect. 
I  may  also  call  my  musical  readers'  attention  to  two  special  courses  of  ten 
lectures  each  on  the  life,  theory  and  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  on 
modern  composers  of  classical  song,  which  will  be  delivered  at  13, 
Kensington  Square  (the  Ladies'  Department  of  King's  College),  by  that 
accomplished  musician  and  brilliant  essayist,  Carl  Armbruster.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated,  vocally  and  instrumentally,  by  several  eminent 
artistes,  and  the  fee  for  each  course  is  set  down  at  one  guinea.  1  antici- 
pate much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  Mr.  Armbruster's  deliverances, 
for  he  is  no  less  eloquent  than  erudite,  and  has  a  peculiarly  happy  manner 
of  imparting  valuable  information  to  his  hearers.  Another  series  of 
highly  meritorious  musical  entertainments  is  that  of  the  London  Wind 
Instrument  Union,  under  the  direction  of  Signer  Carlo  Ducci.  Three 
of  these  concerts  have  already  taken  place  during  the  past  month  at  the 
Continental  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  and  three  more  are  appointed  to 
come  off  on  the  2nd,  gih,  and  i6th  inst.  Signor  Ducci's  executant  staff 
is  composed  of  the  following  renowned  soloists :  Messrs.  Radcliffe  (flute), 
Lebon  (oboe),  Gomez  (clarionet),  Mann  (horn),  and  Wotton  (bassoon), 
the  talented  director  presiding  in  person  at  the  piano. 


A  musical  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned  from  a  long  holiday  in 
Germany  speaks  quite  enthusiastically  of  the  variety  as  well  as  quality  of 
the  performances  at  the  Frankfort  Opera  House,  the  actual  working 
repertoire  of  which  consists  of  seventy-nine  operas,  at  least  fifty  of  which 
have  been  given  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October, 
whilst  the  grand  old  Reichs-Stadt  has  been  full  of  native  and  foreign 
tourists,  going  to  and  coming  from  the  fashionable  watering-places  in 
the  Taunus  and  the  Rhineland.  In  this  magnificent  repertoire  are  com- 
prised most  of  the  classical  operas,  all  those  of  Wagner's  composition, 
and  pretty  nearly  every  opera  of  importance  written  by  cotemporary 
French  musicians,  including  five  or  six  which  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced on  the  boards  of  any  other  German  opera  house — to  wit, 
Massenet's  "  Fle"rodiade"  and  "Cid";  Delibes'  "Lakme"";  Bizet's 
Pecheurs  de  Perles  ";  Saint  Saens'  "  Henri  VIII.";  and  Goncieres'  "Jean 
de  Lorraine.'1  How  poor,  by  comparison  with  this  splendid  tale  of 
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novelties,  appears  the  "  national "  repertoire  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  to 
which  the  State  pays  a  subvention  of  ^40,000  a  year,  and  which,  during 
its  last  season,  only  brought  out  one  new  opera,  Paladilhe's  feeble 
musical  version  of  Sardon's  "  Patrie  "  !  In  every  respect — orchestra, 
vocalist?,  mise-cn-scene,  and  repertoire — Frankfort  is  now  successfully  rival- 
ling Vienna,  and  has  left  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich  and  Hanover  far 
behind.  Moreover,  the  new  Frankfort  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
handsomest,  most  comfortable  and  best  ventilated  theatres  in  the  world, 
Alas,  that  London  should  be  outdone  by  a  German  provincial  town  in 
regard  to  so  important  an  artistic  institution  as  a  National  Opera  House. 
When  will  the  commercial  and  financial  capital  of  the  universe  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  the  public  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  its  unequalled  great- 
ness, and  free  itself  from  the  reproach  to  which  it  has  so  long  been 
liable — viz. :  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  permanent  home  for  the 
lyric  drama  ? 


Apropos  of  the  recent  celebrations  of  the  "  Don  Juan  "  centenary,  I 
am  reminded  that  a  gala  performance  of  that  opera  at  Berlin,  some  six 
and  forty  years  ago,  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  over- 
throw and  public  disgrace  of  Spontini,  who  had  ruled  the  roost  at  the 
Hofoper  for  more  than  two  decades  previous  to  the  date  of  the  incident 
in  question.  He  was,  I  should  mention,  an  enthusiastic  Mozartian,  and 
invariably  insisted  upon  conducting  "  Don  Juan"  whenever  it  was  per- 
formed in  the  Royal  theatre,  although  as  a  rule  he  only  wielded  the 
baton  when  his  own  operas  were  being  given.  It  appears  that,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  leading  journal  of 
Leipzig  published  a  letter  by  Spontini  containing  some  remark,  person- 
ally offensive  to  that  monarch.  Shortly  afterwards  the  performance 
above  alluded  to  took  place,  and  Spontini,  as  was  his  wont  on  such 
occasions,  took  his  place  at  the  conductor's  desk.  Forthwith  the  entire 
audience  set  up  a  shout  of  "  Hinaus  !  "  (Out  with  him  !)  which  drowned 
the  strains  of  the  overture.  After  a  minute  or  two  of  agonised  dumb 
show  Spontini  let  fall  his  baton,  fainted  away,  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
house  insensible.  He  never  again  entered  the  Opera  House.  Shortly 
aftervards  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post,  tried  for  insulting  the  King, 
and  condemned  to  several  months'  imprisonment.  Frederick  William, 
however,  pardoned  him  and  sent  him  about  his  business.  Spontini 
subsequently  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris,  whence  he  transferred  his 
household  gods  to  Italy.  There,  in  Majolati,  his  birthplace,  he  died 
just  ten  years  after  his  departure  frem  Berlin,  at  the  good  old  age  of 
seventy-seven. 

On  the  yth  ult.,  two  interesting  choral  works  seldom  heard  of  late 
years — Schumann's  "  The  Singer's  Curse,"  and  Loewe's  "  Marriage  of 
Thetis" — were  performed  by  Bloch's  Operatic  Union.  The  former  was 
composed  by  Schumann  in  1851-2,  the  text  being  a  dramatic  version  of 
Uhland's  ballad  "  Des  Saengers  Fiuch,"  specially  arranged  for  setting 
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by  Richard  Pohl,  at  Schumann's  request,  sundry  lyrics  by  Uhland  being 
added  to  the  original  poem,  and  strung  together  by  links  of  recitative. 
Shortly  after  Schumann  had  completed  his  part  of  the  cantata  the  mental 
affection  to  which  he  eventually  succumbed  assumed  an  acute  character, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  heard  the  work  performed.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  given  in  public  until  some  time  after  his  death,  when  Liszt  pro- 
duced it  at  the  Nether  Rhenish  Musical  Festival  held  in  Aacheen,  and 
conducted  it  in  person.  Since  that  time  it  has  seldom  been  heard, 
although  some  of  its  numbers  are  well  known  and  highly  admired 
throughout  Germany. 


Loewe's  choral  cantata,  like  Mendelssohn's  "Antigone,"  owes  its 
genesis  to  a  suggestion  made  to  its  composer  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
who  strongly  recommended  Loewe  to  set  the  fourth  act  of  Schiller's  trans- 
lation of  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  "  to  music,  and  to  produce  it  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Marriage  of  Thetis,"  as  a  piece  d 'occasion  at  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia  with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  Loewe  complied  with  his  august  patron's  wish,  and  the 
work  was  brought  out  in  1851.  A  pleasant  anecdote  is  related  in  con- 
nection with  its  final  rehearsal,  which  took  place  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  Loewe  had  come  up  specially  to  Berlin  from  the  country  in 
order  to  be  present  at  this  particular  rehearsal,  and  walked  into  the 
Hofoper  just  as  Meyerbeer  had  commenced  rehearsing  the  "  Prophete  " 
with  band  and  chorus,  that  opera  being  "  in  the  bill "  for  performance 
during  the  evening.  As  Loewe  entered  the  house  Meyerbeer  caught 
sight  of  him,  instantly  put  a  stop  to  the  rehearsal,  got  down  from  his 
seat  at  the  conductor's  desk,  and  handed  his  baton  to  Loewe  with  a 
graceful  bow,  saying  "  Apres  Vous,  mon  tres  cher  ami ! ''  The  scores 
were  quickly  changed,  and  Loewe  conducted  a  full  rehearsal  of  his 
cantata,  which  went  admirably,  and  was  warmly  applauded  by  all  present. 
When  subsequently  performed  in  public  it  scored  a  decided  success. 
Nevertheless  it  failed  to  take  root  in  the  Berlin  repertoire,  and  is  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  younger  generations  of  German  musicians.  Its 
revival  caused  no  inconsiderable  sensation  amongst  the  virtuosi  and 
dilettanti  of  the  Modern  Athens,  and  I  hear  that  it  is  to  be  given  at 
Dresden  and  Hamburg  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Perhaps  Professor 
Richter  or  Herr  Henschel  may  deem  it  worthy  of  introduction  to  the 
London  public,  to  which  a  novelty  of  merit  is  at  all  times  welcome. 

CLAVICHORD. 
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"THE    OLD    GUARD." 

"New  Opera  Comique,"  in  three  acts.    Music  by  R.  PLANQUETTB.    Written  and  produced  by 

H.  B.  FARNIE. 

First  produced  at  Grand  Theatre,  Birmingham,  October  10,  1887,    Reproduced  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre,  London,  October  26,  1887. 


Polydore  Poupart    ...  Mr.  ARTHUR  ROBERTS. 
Monsieur  de  Volteface  Mr.  MALCOLM  H.  GRAHAMS. 

Mr'  JOSKPH  TAPLKY- 
Capitaine  Marcel      ...  Mr.  ALEC  MARSH. 
Sergeant  Caramel     ...  Mr.  L.  Rocuu. 


Lieutenant  Vijforeux 
Marquis  D'Artemare  . 

Fraisette       

Murielle 

Patatout       

Follow-the-Drum 


Miss  CLARA  GRAHAM  p.. 
Mr.  J.  J.  DALLAS. 
Miss  MARION  EDOCUMBS. 
Miss  FANNY   WBNTWORTII. 
Miss  HENRHTTB  POLAK. 
Miss  PHYLLIS  BROUOHTON. 


We  naturally  expect  in  comic  opera  that  there  shall  be  consider- 
able mystification  as  to  the  identity  of  several  of  the  characters,  and 
that  the  heroes  and  heroines  should  almost  invariably  turn  out  to 
belong  to  quite  a  different  rank  in  life  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and  that  yet  they  should  be  able  to  sustain  the 
greatness  thus  thrust  upon  them  or  sink  to  a  lower  level  with  equal 
ease.  Mr.  Farnie  found  these  materials  to  his  hand  in  La  Vielk  Garde, 
and  so  has  utilised  them  freely  and  to  much  amusing  advantage. 
Polydore  Poupart,  innkeeper  and  village  mayor,  has  a  servant, 
Fraisette,  who  has  set  her  affections  on  Gaston  de  la  Roche-Noire, 
a  young  Legitimist  noble  in  disguise,  and  he  is  equally  attached  to 
her.  The  first  Napoleon,  determined  to  blend  the  old  regime  with  his 
newly-created  nobles,  sends  Mons.  de  Volteface  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  Murielle,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  D'Artemare,  and  Captain 
Marcel.  She  has  arrived  from  Paris  in  the  diligence,  which  has  been 
attacked  by  brigands,  from  whom  she  has  been  rescued  by  Marcel, 
and  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Volteface  is  led  to  believe  that 
Fraisette  is  the  Marquis's  daughter,  and  the  Marquis  and  Poupart 
encourage  the  mistake  to  prevent  what  they  consider  a  mesalliance. 
But  later  Poupart  discovers  that  the  children  have  been  changed  at 
nurse  and  that  Fraisette  is  the  high-born  lady,  while  Murielle  is  the 
daughter  of  an  old  servant  of  the  Marquis's.  In  the  meantime  the 
old  nobleman,  from  what  he  has  overheard,  falls  into  the  error  that 
Marcel  is  really  Gaston  de  la  Roche-Noire,  and  so  consents  to  the 
marriage,  and  when  he  finds  out  his  mistake  at  the  close  is  made 
happy  when  he  learns  that  after  all  Fraisette  is  really  his  daughter, 
and  is  to  marry  the  real  Gaston.  With  such  complications  deftly 
unravelled  by  Mr.  Farnie  the  piece  is  bound  to  be  amusing,  more 
particularly  as  the  dialogue  is  bright  and  pretty,  and  the  various 
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characters  entrusted  to  capable  representatives.  All  of  Mons.  Plan- 
quette's  music  is  light  and  tuneful,  and  some  of  the  airs  much  above 
the  average  of  comic  opera.  At  the  Avenue,  we  naturally  expect  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  will  be  the  mainstay  of  a  production,  and  he  has 
never  done  better  than  as  Poupart.  His  performance,  droll  as  ever, 
was  a  more  highly-finished  study  of  a  fussy  mayor,  and  he  did  not 
give  way,  except  in  the  third  act,  to  that  almost  excessive  exuberance 
of  spirits.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dallas  did  excellent  work  as  the  irascible 
Royalist  Marquis,  and  his  song  with  Mr.  Roberts,  "  When  we  were 
young,"  is  such  a  success  as  to  lead  to  repeated  encores.  Two  new 
aspirants  to  fame  have  at  once  become  favourites  ;  Miss  Marion  Edg- 
cumbe  (hitherto  known  in  the  concert-room  as  Marion  Mackenzie) 
has  already  established  herself  as  a  charming  actress.  Her  delicious 
contralto  voice  is  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  "  Farethee  well, 
my  humble  home."  Mr.  Alec  Marsh  also  shows  great  promise  as  an 
actor,  and  sings  with  excellent  feeling  and  method.  Miss  Fanny 
Wentworth  is  engaging  as  Murielle.  Mr.  Joseph  Tapley  has  improved 
much  in  his  acting,  and  is  tender  in  his  love  songs.  Miss  Henriette 
Polak  made  a  decided  hit  as  Patatout,  the  bugler  lad  ;  sprightly  and 
vivacious,  this  young  lady  gives  the  refrain,  "  March,  march  away," 
with  such  spirit  and  verve  as  to  gain  her  a  nightly  encore.  Graceful 
and  coquetish,  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton  dances  with  her  accustomed 
fascination.  The  chorus  is  efficient,  the  piece  well  mounted,  and 
deserves  a  lengthened  run. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


"IN    DANGER." 

N«w  and  original  three-act  drama,  written  by  W.  LKSTOCQ  and  HENRT  CRKSWBLL. 
First  produced  in  London,  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  1,  1887. 


Mr.  Stewart  ... 
Major  Owen  .. 
Col.  Owen 

Kelly 

Fred  Armitage 

Dr.  Hainer 

Sir  Simon  Middiman 


Mr.  MATTHEW  BRODII.     |    Beppo Mr.  SYDNEY  LAWSON. 


Mr.  JULIAN  CROSS. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  KIONOLD. 
Mr.  LEWIS  WALLER, 
Mr.  WILFRID  DRATCOTT. 
Mr.  PEBCITAL  CLARK. 
Mr.  E.  SMEDLKY  YATES. 


Winter        Mr.  T.  RANN. 

James Mr.  VAUOIIAX. 

Mrs.  Vane Mrs.  CANNINGS. 

Lily  Doran Miss  WEBSTER. 

Kate  Doran      Miss  FLORENCE  WEST. 


The  mutual  suspicion  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  who  believe,  one  that  the 
other  has  been  guilty  of  a  murder,  the  other  that  it  is  because  he  is  poor 
and  she  rich  that  she  now  refuses  him,  are  the  motives  on  which  "  In 
Danger  "  has  been  written,  and  the  leading  up  to  the  crime  and  its 
consequences  give  rise  to  continued  interest,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  authors  have  made  their  hero  and  heroine  at 
times  inconsistent  in  the  development  of  their  story.  Kate  and  Lily 
Doran,  two  sisters,  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  Mrs.  Vane,  who 
keeps  a  gambling-house  in  Monaco,  and  uses  the  two  pretty  girls  as 
decoys.  Major  Owen,  an  ally  of  hers,  learns  that  they  contemplate 
flight  from  their  miserable  thraldom,  but,  as  this  will  not  suit  his 
views,  he  determines  to  carry  Kate  off  by  force ;  to  use  her  for  his 
own  purposes.  With  the  aid  of  Kelly  he  is  attempting  this,  when 
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Kate's  lover,  Stewart,  returns  to  the  house.  A  fight  ensues,  sword- 
sticks  are  used,  and  Stewart  stabs  Major  Owen  in  self-defence. 
Stewart  rushes  off,  the  inmates  are  aroused,  and  by  his  last  incom- 
plete words  Owen  fixes  the  suspicion  of  his  death  on  Kate.  Just 
previously  to  this  encounter  the  girls  had  received  a  kind  letter  from 
an  uncle  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  aid,  offering  them  a  home  in 
England,  and  it  is  at  Dr.  Hamer's  house,  in  Gloucestershire,  that  the 
rest  of  the  events  take  place.  Colonel  Owen,  determined  to  discover 
his  brother's  murderer,  has  traced  the  two  girls  to  their  present 
refuge,  and  by  a  course  of  cross-examination  extracts  such  answers 
from  Lily,  a  very  charming  but  weak  girl,  as  criminate  her  sister. 
Kate,  strong-minded  and  resolute,  allows  the  suspicion  to  rest  on 
herself  to  save  Stewart,  who  is  a  ward  of  Dr.  Hamer's,  and  whom 
she  has  just  met  again.  He  has  endeavoured  to  renew  his  suit,  but 
Kate,  looking  on  him  as  a  murderer,  refuses  him,  and  he  believes  that 
she  does  so  because  she  is  now  rich,  and  that  her  affection  in  the  past 
was  only  simulated.  Kate  seems  likely  to  be  handed  over  to  justice 
through  her  obstinacy.  Stewart  cannot  clear  her  without  betraying 
Lily,  who,  now  engaged  to  Fred  Armitage,  has  extracted  a  promise 
from  Stewart  that  it  shall  never  be  known  she  was  an  inmate  of  Mrs» 
Vane's  house,  and  whilst  there  had  borrowed  money  from  Kelly,  who, 
in  his  turn,  is  using  his  power  over  Lily  by  trying  to  force  her  into  a 
marriage  with  himself  as  the  price  for  clearing  her  sister  Kate  from 
the  accusation  hanging  over  her.  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  clear 
her,  and,  by  a  clever  ruse,  Stewart  entraps  him  into  owning  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence  by  which  Major  Owen  met  his 
death,  and  from  which  Stewart,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  would  be 
acquitted.  The  mistakes  that  the  authors  have  made  are  in  allowing 
Stewart  to  be  silent  even  under  the  promise  he  has  given,  considering 
how  dearly  he  loves  the  woman  who  is  in  such  straits,  and,  in  a 
lesser  measure,  that  a  loving,  simple  girl  like  Lily  should  allow  her 
sister  to  lie  under  such  an  imputation,  merely  to  screen  herself,  and 
further,  why  should  Kate  look  with  such  horror  on  one  she  loves,  and 
who,  in  protecting  her  and  in  self-defence,  has,  unfortunately,  but  un- 
intentionally, killed  another  man.  But  these  blemishes  aside,  "  In, 
Danger  "  is  a  strong  play,  and  one  that  would  be  sure  of  success  in 
an  evening  bill.  A  more  perfect  contrast  could  not  be  found  than  in 
the  two  sisters,  the  one  grand,  noble,  and  earnest,  the  other  weak, 
clinging,  and  lovable  ;  and  to  two  more  capable  representatives 
could  the  parts  scarcely  have  been  entrusted.  Miss  Florence  West 
as  Kate  was  powerful  throughout,  her  love  was  earnest  and  impas- 
sioned, and  in  the  one  scene  in  particular  in  the  second  act,  where 
she  confesses  it  to  Stewart,  her  delivery  was  marked  by  such  artistic 
feeling  as  to  call  forth  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  applause  from  the 
entire  house.  Miss  Webster  has  studied  in  a  good  school,  and  availed 
herself  of  her  advantages.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  charming; 
than  the  girlish  freshness  and  simplicity  of  her  performance.  Next 
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to  these,  I  think  I  must  speak  most  highly  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller, 
whose  cool,  incisive  manner  as  a  thorough-faced,  determined  villain 
was  well  sustained,  and  that  without  straining  for  effect.  Mr.  Matthew 
Brodie,  I  heard,  was  anything  but  well  on  the  afternoon,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  excused  if  he  did  not  then  do  as  well  as  he  has  done 
before.  Mrs.  Canninge  had  a  good  grip  of  character  in  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Vane.  Mr.  Julian  Cross  acted  so  well  that  it  was  a  pity  he  was 
lost  sight  of  after  the  first  act,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  E. 
Smedley  Yates,  who  gave  a  new  rendering  of  a  "  chappie,"  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  Draycott  was  most  pleasant  and  natural  as  an  honest,  loving 
young  Englishman. 

C.  H. 


Nito(ris       Mis 
Soris      MU 

s  SOPHIK  EYRE. 
is  ALMA  MURRAY. 
J.  H.  BARNKS. 
WM.  FARRRN,  Jux. 
JAMES  FERNANDEZ. 
IIOHKKT  PATKMA.N. 
BERNARD  GOULD. 
SYDNEY  BROUQH. 
MARSHALL  MOOR. 

Phedaspes 
Armeses 
Smerdis 

Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Sesostris 
Amyntas 
Sotades 

rrM           t 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

"  NITOCRIS." 

A  Poetical  Play,  in  five  acts.    By  CLO.  GRAVES. 
First  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  2,  1887. 

Amasis Mr.  SANT  MATTHEWS. 

Cothurnus Mr.  ROYSTON  KEITH. 

Joseph Mr.  SOLDBNB  POWBLL. 

Laobra Miss  ALEXEH    LEIGHTON. 

Biyris  Miss  JKNNY  DAWSON. 

Ames    Miss  ADAH  BARTON. 

Phiops Mr.  WALTER  MIDGE. 

Horus Mr.  UACNAMARA. 

The  time  at  which  the  action  of  this  play  takes  places  is  1420  B.C., 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt.  Of  the  life  of  the  Egyptians  at  that  date 
few  of  the  audience,  except  those  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with 
Ebers's  novels,  either  in  the  original  German  or  in  translations,  are 
likely  to  have  known  much.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  this 
period  was  selected  rather  for  spectacular  purposes  than  for  any  other. 
The  plot  is  not  very  difficult  to  follow,  but  it  is  too  much  elaborated  in 
some  parts  and  too  little  so  in  others.  Nitocris,  Queen  of  Egypt,  has 
been  married,  according  to  Egyptian  custom,  to  her  brother,  who,  on 
account  of  his  many  cruelties,  has  been  murdered.  Nitocris  visits  the 
house  of  Armeses,  an  embalmer,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  him 
a  poison  to  be  employed  in  revenging  herself  upon  the  slayers  of  her 
husband.  There  she  meets  with  Phedaspe?,  a  Greek  (whom  Armeses  has 
adopted),  and  becomes  enamoured  of  him.  Armeses  gives  her  a  drug 
which  is  poisonous  in  large  quantities,  but  acts  in  smaller  doses  only  as 
an  opiate.  The  casket  containing  this  drug  she  bids  Phedaspes  bring  to 
her  palace.  Phedaspes,  who  is  in  love  with  Soris,  a  Greek  lady,  attached 
to  Nitrocris's  court,  eagerly  embraces  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him 
of  meeting  her,  and  brings  the  casket.  The  Queen,  who  is  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  and  has  lately  put  to  death  her  cup- 
bearer for  spilling  some  wine,  appoints  Phedaspes  to  the  vacant  post,  and 
then  bids  him  drink  to  the  downfall  of  Greece.  He  refuses,  and  the 
enraged  Queen  has  him  bound  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  banqueting 
hall,  and  goes  off  with  her  court  leaving  him  with  Soris,  and  under  the 
charge  of  Sesostris,  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Sesostris  insults  Soris, 
which  so  enrages  Phedaspes  that  by  a  violent  effort  he  breaks  his  bonds, 
fells  Sesostris  to  the  ground,  and  escapes  with  Soris  from  the  palace. 
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The  Queen,  however,  manages  through  the  instrumentality  of  Smerdis, 
•chief  of  the  Magi,  who  is  himself  in  love  with  his  Royal  mistress,  to  decoy 
Phedaspes  back  to  the  palace,  and  there,  misled  by  certain  speeches  of 
his,  which    really  have  reference   to  Soris,  declares  to   him  her   passion. 
The  Greek,  however,  repulses  her  advances  in  a  very  determined  fashion, 
and,  appealing   to   the  better   side  of  her  nature,  obtains    from   her  a 
promise  upon   oath  that  Soris,  who  has  fallen  into  her  hands,   shall  be 
restored    to   him   next   day.     When   Phedaspes   has   left  the  Queen's 
presence,  her  jealousy  blazes  up,  and  she  conceives  the  idea  of  sending 
Soris  back  to   Phedaspes  dead.     With  this  object  she  administers  to  her 
a  portion  of  the  drug  which  she  had  obtained  from  Armeses.     The  body 
is  brought  to   Phedaspes,    who,  overwhelmed  with   grief,  places  it  in  a 
recess  in  the  room  and,  after  drawing  the  curtains  which  shut  off  the 
recess,  calls  upon  the  gods  to  grant  him  a  sign  by  restoring  the  dead  to 
life.     His  prayer  is  heard,  the   curtains  open,  and   Soris   appears,  half 
dazed  with  the  effect  of  the  drug,  which  had  not  been  administered  in 
sufficient   quantity.      Unluckily   the   resuscitation    of  Soris    has    been 
•witnessed  also    by  Necho,  a  hunchbacked  slave,   who   is   a   confirmed 
woman-hater,  and  who,  being  devoted  to  Phedaspes  for  saving  his  life 
from  the  hands   of  the  populace,  imagines  that   he  cannot  do   him  a 
greater  service  than  that  of  freeing  him  from  the  woman,  who,  as  he 
believes,  has  bewitched  him.    He  therefore  alarms  the  populace,  who  rush 
in,  and,  during  the  confusion,  he  glides  in  behind  the  curtains   where 
Soris  has  taken  refuge,  and  stabs  her.     In  the  last  act  we  find  Phedaspes 
•chained  to  some  rocks  in  the  desert  to  become  the  victim  of  the  rising 
Nile.     Here  he  is  visited  by  Nitocris,  whose  love  he  once  more  repels. 
He  dies,  and  the  repentant  Queen  remains  to  perish  by  the  side  of  the 
man  whom  she  has  loved.     The  play  is  written  in  good  and,  in  many 
passages,   poetical  blank   verse,  which   was,   with   few  exceptions,  very 
indifferently   delivered  by  the  actors  engaged.     The   author  seems   to 
have  a  considerable   facility  for  writing  neat  and  pleasing  lines,  and 
appears  to    have  allowed  her  pen  to  run  away  with  her.      The  piece 
abounds  with  passages  which  in  no  way  aid  in  developing  the  characters, 
or  in  helping  on  the  action  of  the  play,  which  would  be  much  improved 
by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  pruning  knife.   On  the  other  hand  the  character 
of  Necho  requires  writing  up.     Few  of  the  audience  seemed  to  under- 
stand the   motive    which  led   him  to   murder   Soris,  and   most  of  them 
attributed  to  treachery  an  action  really  inspired  by  goodwill  towards 
Phedaspes.     Were  the  two  first  acts  made  into  one,  and  were  the  play 
to  end  in  the  fourth  act  with  the  death  of  Phedaspes  by  his  own  hand 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  it  would  be  both  a  striking  and  effective 
one.     It  is  true  that  the  grand  effect  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile  at  the  end 
of  the  last  act,  which,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be  introduced  if  ever  the 
piece  is.  put  in  the  evening  bill,  would  have  to  be  omitted,  but  those  who 
prefer  sound  drama  to  sensation  would    have  no  cause  to  grieve  on  that 
score.     The  author  has  been  rather  daring  in  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
an  Athenian  of  1420  B.C.,  speeches  in  which  he  expresses  doubts  of  the 
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existence  of  the  Gods.  We  don't  know  much,  in  fact,  we  know  nothing, 
of  the  Athenians  of  that  age,  but  it  is,  at  least,  very  unlikely  that  they 
were  much  given  to  religious  scepticism.  The  object  of  introducing 
these  doubts  is  of  course  to  prepare  for,  and  heighten  the  effect  of,  the 
scene  in  which  Phedaspes  calls  upon  the  Gods,  if  there  be  Gods,  to 
restore  Soris  to  life  ;  so  that  dramatically  they  are  justifiable,  if  not 
historically.  The  play  leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  having 
been  written  when  the  author  was  very  young.  It  undoubtedly  shows- 
considerable  dramatic  capacity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  writer 
can  and  will  do  something  much  better.  The  acting  was,  on  the  whole,, 
good.  Miss  Sophie  Eyre,  as  the  Queen,  showed  great  power,  feeling, 
and  passion,  but  she  was  too  restless  in  her  movements  Tor  a  monarch, 
especially  an  Oriental  one.  Mr.  Barnes,  though  he  scarcely  looked  the 
part,  played  extremely  well.  Miss  Alma  Murray  was  pathetic,  but 
jerky.  One  of  the  best  bits  of  acting  in  the  piece  was  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Pateman's  Necho,  which  both  in  conception  and  execution  was 
remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Fernandez,  in  the  character  of  Smerdis,  gave  an 
excellent  example  of  how  blank  verse  ought  to  be  spoken,  which  the 
minor  characters,  with  the  exception  ~f  Miss  Alexes  Leighton,  cannot  be 

said  to  have  imitated. 

R.  K.  H. 


"HEART    OF    HEARTS." 

New  and  Original  Three-act  Play,  written  by  HENRY  A.  JOXKS, 
First  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Thursday  afternoon,  November  3rd,  1P87. 


Harold  Fitzralph    Mr.  LEONARD  BOTNB. 

Marcus  Latimer     Mr.  GILBKRT  FARQI-HAR. 

Doctor  Chett'e       Mr.  FREDERICK  THORNE. 

Daniel  Robins Mr.  ROYCB  CARLETON. 

March Mr.  F.  GROVK. 

Jeweller's  Assistant      ...  Mr.  WEATMAH. 

John Mr.  AUSTIN. 


James  Robins     Mr.  THOMAS  THORN*. 

Lady  Clarissa  Fitzralph    Miss  ROSE  LECLKROJ. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Fitz- )  „.  „  „,_, 
ra]ph  j  Miss  SOPHIE  LARKIN. 

Barton Miss  BRITTAIN. 

Sj  bil  Latimer     Miss  GKRTRUDR  WARDBN. 

Lucy  Robing Miss  KATB  RORKB. 


Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  so  good  a  play  as 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  last  production — for  the  play  is  a  very  good  one,  not- 
withstanding some  of  its  improbabilities,  and  it  brings  out  the  best 
qualities  of  the  company  engaged  in  its  representation.  All  the  characters 
are  more  than  skilfully  drawn,  the  dialogue  is  full  of  humour  and  vigour, 
and  if  the  entire  plot  is  not  novel  it  is  at  least  treated  in  a  novel  manner. 
Such  a  charming  girl  as  Lucy  Robins  might  well  have  earned  the  pet 
name  of  Heart  of  Hearts,  but  it  is  not  she  who  gives  the  title  to  the  play 
but  a  wonderful  ruby  so-called,  and  which  precious  jewel  she  is  suspected 
of  stealing.  On  his  death-bed  the  late  Squire  Fitzralph  has  confided  to 
his  son  that  he  had  unjustly  been  the  cause  of  Lucy's  father,  Daniel 
Robins,  being  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  and  commits  her  to  Harold's 
charge  with  injunctions  to  repair  the  evil  as  far  as  he  can.  Hitherto  she 
has  been  cared  for  by  her  uncle,  James  Robins,  the  butler  in  the  Fitzralph 
family,  but  Harold  now  has  her  properly  educated,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  takes  her  home  to  Avonthorpe  Priory  to  be  introduced  to  his  mother 
as  his  future  wife.  Lady  Fitzralph  is  proud,  and  does  not  welcome  the 
low-born  girl,  and  is  almost  glad  of  the  suspicion  that  falls  upon  Lucy 
through  the  following  circumstance  : — The  ruby  has  been  brought  from 
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London  re-set  in  a  bracelet,  and  is  incautiously  left  in  the  hall.  Daniel 
Robins  comes  to  learn  news  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
years,  his  eyes  fall  upon  the  bracelet,  he  is  only  just  out  of  prison,  and 
in  desperate  need  he  steals  it.  The  loss  is  soon  discovered,  a  detective 
is  called  in,  and  hearing  that  Lucy  was  the  last  person  who  admits  having 
seen  the  missing  valuable,  his  suspicions  point  to  her,  and  are  fostered 
by  Sybil  Latimer,  a  scheming  girl,  who  wishes  to  win  Harold  for  a 
husband.  But  Lucy's  lover  will  not  for  a  moment  hear  of  such  an  accu- 
sation, and  with  the  aid  of  the  old  family  friend,  Doctor  Chettle,  at 
length  reconciles  Lady  Fitzralph  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  her 
future  daughter-in-law.  Owing  to  the  coldness  that  has  arisen  from  the 
suspicion  cast  upon  her,  Lucy  has  determined  to  leave  the  house  and 
resign  Harold.  She  is  seated  in  a  room  by  herself  when  her  father,  who 
has  heard  her  speaking  kindly  of  him  to  his  brother,  James  Robins, 
appears  at  the  window.  His  better  nature  has  been  touched,  he  is  de- 
termined to  bring  no  further  disgrace  upon  his  child,  he  reveals  to  her 
who  he  is,  and  gives  her  the  bracelet  to  restore  it,  but  implores  her  not  to 
divulge  that  he  has  committed  the  theft,  as  the  police  are  even  now 
watching  him.  Lucy  hurriedly  places  the  bracelet  in  her  hand-bag,  and 
when  he  is  gone  is  looking  at  it  and  wondering  how  shall  it  get  conveyed 
to  its  owner  without  raising  suspicion,  when  Sybil  Latimer  catches  sight 
of  it.  At  this  moment  Harold  and  the  rest  enter  the  room,  and  Lucy 
hurriedly  replaces  the  bracelet  in  her  bag ;  Lady  Fitzralph  is  just  kissing 
her,  and  telling  her  that  she  is  convinced  that  her  suspicions  were  un- 
founded, when  Sybil  Latimer  asks  Lucy  to  turn  out  her  bag ;  there  is  the 
bracelet,  and  poor  Lucy,  rather  than  betray  her  father,  allows  herself  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  thief.  All  this  time  an  underplot  has  been  developing 
itself;  James  Robins,  the  butler,  has  for  a  considerable  time,  unknown  to 
the  family,  been  mairied  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Fitzralph,  the  late  Squire's 
sister.  He  has  stood  by  his  niece  throughout  her  trials,  and  has  spoken 
his  mind  freely  but  respectfully  to  his  mistress,  and  he  now  determines 
to  announce  himself  as  her  brother-in-law.  Lady  Fitzralph's  horror  may 
be  imagined,  but  she  is  obliged  to  accept  the  inevitable.  Lucy's  father 
has  after  all  been  taken  by  the  police,  a  purse  that  she  had  given  him  is 
found  upon  him,  its  discovery  lets  Harold  at  once  understand  who  has 
been  the  real  culprit ;  he  has  loved  Lucy  even  when  he  thought  her  guilty, 
and  is  only  too  happy  to  be  able  once  more  to  claim  her,  and  his  mother, 
in  consideration  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  Daniel  Robins  in 
the  past,  retrieves  it  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power  by  accepting  his  child  as 
her  daughter-in-law.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  has  a  part  in  James  Robins 
which  exactly  suits  his  peculiar  style  of  humour,  and  his  scenes  with  his 
high-born  wife,  Wilhelmina  Fitzralph,  played  with  her  usual  excellence 
by  Miss  Sophie  Larkin,  elicited  roars  of  laughter.  Miss  Kate  Rorke  has 
never  acted  more  gracefully  or  with  greater  power  than  as  Lucy  Robins, 
the  charming  ingenuousness  of  her  attempts  to  ingratiate  herself  with  her 
proud  mother-in-law,  the  tenderness  towards  her  betrothed,  and  her  utter 
despair  when  unable  to  clear  herself  from  the  terrible  imputation  cast 
upon  her,  were  triumphs  of  art.  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  represented  the 
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truest  of  lovers.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  gave  a  highly  finished  performance- 
as  the  undecided  and  proud  Lady  Fitzralph,  and  added  considerably  to 
the  success  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Royce  Carleton  as  Daniel  Robins  did  not 
altogether  succeed  in  his  delineation  of  the  character  on  the  first  per- 
formance, but  having  since  grasped  its  idea  more  firmly  is  now  seen  to 
much  greater  advantage.  Sybil  Latimer  was  very  neatly  rendered  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Warden,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Thorne  played  crisply  as  the 
old  family  friend,  Doctor  Chettle.  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar  was  not  at  his 
best  as  Marcus  Latimer,  his  performance  lacked  originality.  A  lengthy 
run  may  be  looked  forward  to  for  "  Heart  of  Hearts.'' 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


"THE     ARABIAN     NIGHTS." 

New  farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  founded  upon  Von  Moser's  German  play,  "Haroun  Alraschid/l 

by  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
First  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  November  6,  1887. 


Arthur  Hummingtop  Mr.  C.  H.  HAWTREY. 

Ralph  Omerod Mr.  F.  C.  GLOVER. 

Dobson Mr.  W.  LESTOCQ. 

Joshua  Gillibrand    .,.  Mr.  W.  S.  PEXLBY. 


Mrs.  Gillibrand Miss  CARLOTTA  ZBRBINI. 

Daisy  Maitland Miss  AONKH  MILLER. 

Barbara       Miss  GERTRUDE  GOBTZB. 

Rosa  Columbier Miss  LOTTIE  VKNXB. 


Mrs.  Hummingtop  ...    Miss  VANS  FEATHERSTON. 

The  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre  has  again  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  upon  a  piece  which,  if  it  do  not  quite  achieve  the 
success  of  "  The  Private  Secretary,"  will,  in  all  probability,  nearly 
equal  it  in  its  appreciation  by  a  laughter-loving  public.  Mr. 
Grundy's  dialogue  is  invariably  good,  in  this  case  it  bristles  with 
smart  sayings,  which  are  made  use  of  to  the  best  advantage  by  the 
capital  company  into  whose  mouths  they  are  put.  Mr.  Hummingtop, 
a  gentleman  of  most  impressionable  disposition,  having  read  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  sallies  forth  disguised  one  evening 
to  rival  the  exploits  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid.  He  meets  a 
young  lady,  who  has  lost  her  way,  "  somehow  gone  wrong,"  and 
eventually  leaves  her  at  the  Aquarium,  having,  in  the  course  of  their 
stroll  of  an  hour  and  a-quarter,  wrapped  her  throat  round  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  His  wife  is  away  from  home,  so  his  mother-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Gillibrand,  takes  charge  of  his  house  and  has  carefully 
marked  all  his  wearing  apparel  with  his  full  name  and  address.  So 
the  next  morning  he  receives  a  letter  from  Rose  Columbier,  the 
young  lady  whom  he  has  befriended  the  evening  before,  and  better 
known  as  the  Gutta  Percha  Girl,  a  famous  equilibrist,  saying  that 
she  is  coming  to  return  his  property,  which  she  accordingly  does. 
But  the  mother-in-law  keeps  a  watch  over  his  movements,  and,  to 
screen  his  little  escapade  of  the  night  before,  he  introduces  Rosa 
as  his  niece,  Daisy  Maitland,  who  has  just  arrived  from  America, 
and  it  is  the  network  of  untruths  and  complication  of  subterfuges  in 
which  he  is  involved  that  are  productive  of  such  merriment.  For 
Rosa  takes  up  her  abode  in  his  house  and  there  insists  on  staying 
out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  mischief,  and,  to  give  a  sort  of  consistency  to 
his  inventive  faculty,  he  afterwards  tries  to  make  her  out  to  be  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  Omerod,  whom  he  describes  first  as  a  married 
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man,  and  then  as  a  widower,  and  so  brings  him  into  disgrace  with 
the  veritable  niece  with  whom  he  has  crossed  from  America  in  the  same 
ship,  and  then  by  a  letter  which  is  found,  when  Omerod  is  cleared* 
Hummingtop  is  suspected  by  Mrs.  Gillibrand  to  be  Rose's  father. 
The  situations,  however,  cannot  be  described,  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  certainly  they  have  never  been  more  cleverly  produced 
or  more  neatly  dovetailed  into  each  other.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey  has 
not  done  anything  better  than  Arthur  Hummingtop,  his  touch  is 
light,  and  his  bewildered  air  deliciously  assumed,  and  he  apparently 
nerves  himself  for  the  utterance  of  the  most  unblushing  falsehood  in 
a  manner  that  tickles  the  audience  immensely,  and  renders  the 
more  ludicrous  his  admiration  for  the  "  plain,  straightforward,  honest 
manly  truth."  In  another  way  Miss  Lottie  Venne  produces  shrieks 
of  laughter  from  the  piquante  and  intensely  humorous  style  she  adopts, 
and  though  she  drinks  soda  and  brandy  and  smokes  cigarettes,  sits 
on  a  table  and  sings  a  music-hall  song,  she  is  the  ideal  of  something 
fast  but  never  coarse.  And  how  she  is  aided  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Penley, 
as  Joshua  Gillibrand,  whose  appearance  only  in  very  horsey  trousers, 
a  sporting  coat  with  big  buttons,  a  pink  waistcoat,  small  hat  and 
large  cigar,  at  once  convulsed  the  house.  And  then  his  new  laugh, 
his  prolonged  and  deep  Haa-Haa,  "what  wit,"  "what  repartee," 
and  his  strong  flirtation  with  Rosa,  and  the  way  he  accompanies  her 
on  the  piano  in  her  ditty  "  I  was  in  it,"  are  things  to  be  remembered 
as  the  funniest  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Ralph  Omerod's  character 
would  be  improved  by  a  little  more  "  go  "  on  the  part  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Glover,  and  Miss  Carlotta  Zerbini,  as  the  tyrannical  mother-in-law, 
took  things  in  rather  too  tragic  a  view,  just  missing  that  "gush" 
which  made  Miss  Vane  Featherston's  Mrs.  Hummingtop  amusing 
and  natural.  Mr.  W.  Lestocq,  as  Dobson,  showed  how  much  can  be 
done  with  a  small  part  when  properly  acted,  which  may  be  also  said 
of  Miss  Agnes  Miller,  who  was  very  charming  and  ingenuous  as  Daisy 
Maitland.  Should  Mr.  Hawtrey  be  compelled  to  vacate  the  Globe 
he  will  certainly  have  to  get  another  theatre,  for  "  The  Arabian 
Nights  "  must  be  seen  somewhere  for  months  to  come. 

CECIL  HOWARD. 


"THE    FAVOURITE    OF    FORTUNE." 

Comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Dr.  WESTLAND  MARSTON. 

Revived  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighth  performance,  given  by  the  Dramatic  Students  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Author,  at  Terry's  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  15,  1887. 


Frank  Annerley Mr.  C.  HAYDBN  COFFIN. 

Tom  Sutherland Mr.  W.  LUGO. 

Major  Price Mr.  W.  R.  STAVELEY. 

Mr.  Fox  Bromley Mr.  SANT  MATTHEWS. 

Servant Mr.  J.  PEACHKY. 


Lucy  Lorrincfton     ...  Miss  ROSB  DKARING. 

Hester  Lorrington  ...  Miss  MAUDE  MILLETT. 

Mrs.  Witherbv        ...  Miss  WKBSTER. 

Euphemia  Witherby  Miss  CUDMORK. 

Camilla  Price Miss  MARIANNE  CALDWELL. 


Mrs.  Lorrington  ..      ...    Miss  LUCY  ROCHE. 

The  Dramatic  Students,  feeling  how  much  they  were  indebted  to 
Dr.  Westland  Marston,  "  who  has  from  the  first  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  their  progress,"  determined  to  select  for  their  eighth  performance 
one  of  his  plays,  and  accordingly  revived  "  The  Favourite  of  For- 
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tune  "at  Terry's  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  November  15, 
for  the  author's  benefit.  Originally  produced  at  Glasgow  on  March  12, 
1866,  by  Mr.  Sothern,  Dr.  Marston's  most  charming  comedy  was 
introduced  to  a  London  audience  at  the  Haymarket  on  April  2,  and 
at  once  achieved  a  complete  success,  and  one  well-known  manager 
has,  on  three  occasions  since,  thought  seriously  of  putting  it  in  his 
nightly  bill.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  done  justice  to,  by  the  Students 
as  students  ;  there  were  different  degrees  of  excellence,  but  none  were 
absolutely  bad.  Remarking  on  the  dramatis  persona  as  they  stand 
in  the  programme,  I  must  confess  I  was  disappointed  in  Mr.  Hayden 
Coffin.  The  excellent  work  he  has  done  on  the  lyric  stage  makes  one 
expect  much  of  him  as  an  actor,  but  as  Frank  Annerley  there  was 
no  reality  in  his  performance,  and  only  in  the  third  act  did  he  at  all 
rise  to  the  occasion.  The  Tom  Sutherland  of  Mr.  W.  Lugg  was 
hearty  and  genial ;  if  a  little  boisterous,  it  was  manly.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Staveley  was  excellently  made-up  as  Major  Price,  the  old  beau,  who 
dates  from  the  Regency,  and  was  courtly  in  the  old-fashioned  manner. 
Of  the  men  Mr.  Sant  Matthews'  Fox  Bromley  was  certainly  the  gem  I 
it  was  a  finished  piece  of  acting,  which  reminded  me  strongly  of  Mr. 
Hare,  one  of  the  highest  compliments  I  can  pay  him.  Miss  Lucy 
Roche  had  evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Lorrington,  and  fairly  well  assumed  the  part  of  the  lowly-bred  woman, 
who  has  made  "society  "  her  god,  and  trembles  lest  the  blot  on  her 
escutcheon  should  be  discovered.  Hester  Lorrington  is  decidedly 
the  best  thing  that  Miss  Maude  Millett  has  ever  done  ;  she  was 
charmingly  natural,  and  introduced  some  most  delicate  touches  of 
feeling.  Miss  Rose  Dearing  as  her  sister,  Lucy  Lorrington,  showed 
much  of  the  cspieghrie  that  the  character  requires,  but  would  have 
improved  it  by  a  little  more  refinement.  Pretty  Miss  Webster 
accomplished  a  difficult  task  in  disguising  herself  as  the  elderly  and 
worldly  Mrs.  Witherby,  something  of  a  shrew,  but  ladylike  withal, 
and  illustrated  the  character  in  a  very  artistic  manner.  Miss  Cud- 
more,  too,  played  the  shy  daughter,  Euphemia,  with  great  truth  to 
nature,  and  Miss  Marianne  Caldwell  spoke  her  lines  well  as  Camilla 
Price.  Mr.  Charles  Charrington  may  be  complimented  on  his  stage- 
management,  and  I  think  there  were  many  in  the  house  who,  when 
the  author  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  wished  that  his  work  could 
be  seen  again,  so  much  pleasure  had  they  derived  from  it  during  the 
afternoon. 

QUASIMODO. 

«  TALLY-HO  !  " 

Written  by  T.  MALCOLM  WATSON.    Music  by  ALFRED  J.  CALDICOTT  (Mus.  Bac.). 
Produced  at  St.  George  8  Hall,  November  9,  1887. 


Rose  Bradley    Miss  KATK  TULLY. 

Lady  Vine Miss  FANNY  HOLLAND. 


Joe  Bradley    Mr.  TKMPLBR  SAXB. 

Edwin  Sudbury,  Esq.,M.F.H.   Mr.  ALFRKD  BRED. 


Harry  Vino        Mr.  ERNHST  LARIS. 

The  success  of  the  new  entertainment  at  the  German  Reed's  was, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  evening,  somewhat  doubtful.     The  sug- 
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gestive  and  seasonable  title  had  wakened  the  audience  into  an 
expectation  of  sporting  fun,  something  breezy  and  bracing  ;  and  when 
the  curtain  rose  on  a  sentimental  love  scene,  the  effect  produced 
was  rather  like  that  of  a  wet  blanket.  The  first  duet  passed  almost 
unnoticed  ;  the  action  dragged,  and  the  feeling  of  disappointment  was 
coupled  with  one  of  wonder  when  the  prelude  would  be  over,  and 
when  the  play  would  begin.  Mr.  Watson  has  not  made  the  best  of 
his  subject,  though  some  parts  are  smartly  written,  and  his  lyrics  are 
neat  and  pleasing.  Squire  Sudbury  is  well  conceived  by  the  author, 
and  admirably  impersonated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  whose  rich  humour 
and  naturalness  won  the  ultimate  success,  as  far  as  the  libretto  is 
concerned  ;  his  presence  on  the  stage  won  back  the  audience  into 
bright  cheerfulness,  and  his  scene  with  Miss  Holland,  in  which  this 
lady  sings  a  capital  hunting  song,  triply  encored,  showed  the  author 
that  more  of  the  sporting  element,  and  less  of  the  sentimental,  verging 
on  the  dramatic,  would  have  been  more  to  their  taste.  What,  how- 
ever, turned  the  scale,  and  won  a  genuine  and  even  enthusiastic 
success  for  the  entertainment  was  Mr.  Caldicott's  charming  music  ;  if 
it  is  not  entirely  free  from  reminiscences,  it  is  ever  pleasing  and  melo- 
dious ;  there  is  not  one  single  number  that  is  not  good,  but  three 
carry  off  the  chief  honours.  The  hunting  song  already  mentioned, 
"  The  frost  is  gone,  the  sun  is  up,"  is  most  bright  and  exhilarating, 
and  is  rendered  by  Miss  Holland  with  a  remarkable  amount  of  "  go." 
As  Lady  Vine,  Miss  Holland  showed  to  much  better  advantage  after 
donning  her  habit  ;  in  her  first  scenes  she  was  rather  exaggerated, 
but  then  she  was  doing  her  best  to  raise  the  interest,  which  Mr. 
Ernest  Laris  had  done  his  best  to  let  down  by  his  stiff  acting  ;  Mr. 
Laris  is  a  singer  only.  The  solo  with  chorus,  "  The  fire  throws  out 
a  cheerful  light,"  is  delightful ;  the  melody  of  the  solo  is  especially 
uncommon,  while  the  accompaniment,  most  pleasing  in  its  harmonies, 
shows  the  thorough  musician.  It  is  well  sung  by  Mr.  Templer  Saxe, 
whohasa  good  voice,  and  will  beagoodrepresentative  of  the  blacksmith 
when  he  is  a  little  more  at  home  and  at  his  ease  in  the  part.  The 
third  number  of  special  mark  is  the  trio,  "  When  summer  came  with 
its  wealth  of  flowers,"  a  sweet  and  charming  love  ditty,  in  which  the 
blacksmith  chorus  is  introduced  with  the  happiest  effect.  Miss  Tully, 
who  has  a  fresh,  young  voice,  Mr.  Laris  and  Mr.  Saxe  do  full  justice 
to  the  music,  and,  excepting  Mr.  Reed,  the  composer  has  better  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  interpreters  than  the  author.  Both  were  re- 
called and  most  warmly  applauded.  "  All's  well  that  ends  well." 
The  audience,  if  rather  disappointed  at  first,  was  evidently  delighted 
with  "  Tally-Ho  !  "  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  check,  it  has  after  all  won  the 
brush.  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  who,  as  usual,  closed  the  evening  with  his 
Holiday  Sketch,  quite  surpassed  himself,  although  he  was  "So  quiet." 

MARIE  DE  MENSIAUX. 
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The  manageress  of  the  Princess's  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  22, 
appeared  as  Zanetto  in  "  The  Stroller,"  a  comedy  in  English  in  one  act 
from  the  French  of  Francois  CoppeVs  "  Le  Passant,"  versified  by  Mrs. 
Olive  Logan.  The  adapter  has  done  her  work  for  the  most  part  grace- 
fully, and  retained  much  of  the  charm  of  the  original.  Zanetto,  a  youthful 
Tricotrin,  in  his  wanderings,  reaches  the  gardens  of  Sylvia,  a  woman 
who  has  discovered  the  hollowness  of  life,  even  though  surrounded  by 
luxury,  and  surfeited  with  adulation.  Zanetto,  struck  by  her  beauty  and 
gentle  manner  to  him  wishes  to  give  up  his  roving  life  and  become  her 
page  At  first  the  worldly  woman  sees  open  before  her  a  vista  of  happiness 
in  communion  with  a  fresh,  unsullied  soul,  but  she  is  not  utterly  heart- 
less, and  so,  with  a  generous  self-denial,  she  refuses  Zanetto's  proffered 
service,  and  with  words  of  kindly  advice  to  him,  to  shun  communication 
with  such  women  as  herself,  she  sends  him  forth  regretfully,  and  yet  with 
the  comfort  that  she  has  saved  one  innocent  youth  rom  contamination. 
Miss  Mary  Rorke  as  Sylvia  conveyed  the  poet's  idea  of  the  better  side  of 
the  woman's  nature,  and  exhibited  much  tenderness  and  feeling.  Miss 
Hawthorn  gave  a  picturesque  representation  of  the  sunny  temperament 
of  the  youthful  minstrel,  without  a  care,  the  heaven  for  his  canopy,  a 
mossy  bank  for  his  resting-place,  and  the  birds  and  his  guitar  for  his 
companions,  and  was  remarkably  graceful  and  expressive  in  her  gestures. 
On  Friday,  October  29,  a  new  first  piece  was  played,  which  has  met  with 
considerable  success  in  America.  "Editha's  Burglar,"  by  Edwin  Cleary, 
is  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who  is  roused  from  her  slumbers  by  hearing  a 
noise  in  the  adjoining  sitting-room.  Her  step-mother  is  very  ill,  and  so 
the  little  maid  of  seven,  to  prevent  her  being  disturbed,  goes  to  see  what 
is  the  matter,  and  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  a  thief.  She,  from  her 
very  innocence,  is  not  alarmed,  but  enters  into  conversation  with  him, 
and,  at  last,  on  his  promising  not  to  make  any  noise  or  frighten  the 
invalid,  goes  to  fetch  all  her  little  trinkets,  and  regrets  only  one,  a 
locket  which  contains  a  portrait  of  her  dead  mama.  The  burglar  looks 
at  this,  and  is  struck  dumb  with  remorse  and  repentance,  for  in  the  like- 
ness he  recognises  that  of  his  dead  wife,  and  that  Editha  is  his  own  child. 
Her  reputed  father,  Edgar  Allen,  enters  at  this  moment,  and  the  burglar 
claims  his  child,  but  Allen  points  out  to  him  that  her  life  is  unsullied  and 
cared  for,  and  that  she  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage  and 
her  father's  miserable  fall  from  rectitude,  and  appeals  to  the  very  love  he 
professes  for  her.  The  burglar  gives  way,  and  leaves  her  in  her  present 
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happy  home,  vowing  for  her  sake  to  reform  his  life,  and  his  little  daughter 
says  to  him  as  the  curtain  falls  on  his  exit,  "Good-night,  Mr.  Burglar.'' 
The  charm  of  a  very  pretty  idea  was  sustained  by  little  Miss   Gracie 
Murielle,  a  baby  actress,  who  played  the  child  thoroughly  naturally,  and 
without  that  artificial  manner  so  frequently  noticed  in  "  infant  prodigies." 
Mr.  Wood  showed  much  quaint   humour  as  the  burglar,  and  exhibited 
true  feeling  as  the  repentant   father.     The  author  himself  was  cast  for 
Edgar  Allen,  and  was  easy  and  polished.     "  Shadows  of  a  Great  City  " 
still  the  principal  attraction,  and  continues  to  draw  excellent  houses. 


The  gratitude  of  a  play-going  public  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Mayer  fo»* 
having  engaged  M.  Coquelin.  Through  this  we  have  seen  M.  Pau^ 
Delair's  "  L'Aine","  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  great  comedian 
can  represent  a  man  who,  through  the  influence  of  a  good  woman 
and  a  pure  love,  can  wean  himself  from  a  career  of  vice,  and,  under 
the  strongest  temptation,  show  a  noble  spirit  of  self  sacrifice.  Then  we 
were  able  to  compare  M.  Coquelin's  reading  of  Mathis  in  "  Le  Juif 
Polonais  "  with  Mr.  Irving's  Mathias  in  "  The  Bells."  The  latter's  is 
that  of  a  man  ever  haunted  by  remorse — the  former  that  of  a 
cunning  animal  creature,  whose  only  object  is  to  avoid  detection, 
who  in  his  sober  and  waking  moments  is  scarce  troubled  by  the 
memory  of  his  crime.  In  the  dream-scene  even  he  sustained  this> 
and  it  was  dread  of  the  punishment  that  characterised  the  whole 
performance.  Again,  we  had  M.  Coquelin's  version  of  Don  Cesar,  in 
which  he  robs  it  of  almost  all  the  romance,  but  yet  amuses  us  by  the 
grotesqueness  and  bold  effrontery  of  the  character.  Then  we  were 
able  to  compare  notes  as  to  whether  we  preferred  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree's  Gringoire  to  that  of  the  French  actor,  who  makes  him  a  droll- 
but  scarcely  a  being  that  a  young  girl  would  fall  in  love  with,  even 
though  a  poet  that  could  stir  men's  hearts.  In  all  of  the  above 
M.  Coquelin  showed  himself  a  finished  artiste.  Neither  however 
came  up  to  his  Mascarille,  in  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  ;"  and  his 
Imbert  in  "  L'Inde"cis,"  the  work  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  was  an  exquisite 
piece  of  comedy.  M.  Coquelin  was  ably  supported  by  MM.  Duquesne> 
Jean  Coquelin,  and  Mdmes.  Malvau,  P.  Patry  and  C.  Raynard. 


During  the  past  month  Miss  Lingard  appeared  at  the  Grand  in  two 
of  her  best  impersonations,  "  Sister  Mary  "  and  "  Camille,"  in  both  of 
which  she  exhibited  the  great  powers  she  possesses  to  their  highest 
advantage.  Mr.  Frank  Cooper  ably  supported  her  as  Captain 
Walter  Leigh  and  Armand  Duval ;  in  the  latter  part  particularly  he 
displayed  an  earnestness  and  pathos  that  were  worthy  of  the  greatest 
praise. 

Mr.  John  L.  Child  has  this  year  elected  to  give  his  series  of  Dramatic 
Recitals  at  Steinway  Hall, — not  altogether  a  good  choice  ;  the  hall  may  be 
favourable  to  singers,  but  is  not  so  to  speakers.  The  opening  recital  took 
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place  on  November  15th,  and  mustered  a  full  audience.  Mr.  Child  was 
slightly  nervous,  but  otherwise  he  did  very  well.  The  programme  com- 
prised "  King  Robert  of  Sicily"  (and  here  I  would  advise  Miss  Edith  A. 
Child,  who  held  the  piano,  to  play  the  incidental  music  more  softly ;  it 
would  thus  harmonise  better  with  the  spoken  poem).  It  was  a  happy 
thought  for  this  young  lady  to  fill  up  the  short  intervals  of  rest  between 
the  recitations  with  sweet  music.  "The  Editor's  Story  "  by  Alfred  H. 
Miles,  received  quaint  treatment  from  Mr.  Child.  Marc  Antony's  speech 
was  delivered  with  dignity  and  feeling.  "  The  Angel's  Story,"  was 
pathetically  related.  After  the  bitter  comes  the  sweet.  Three  other 
pieces  deserve  unqualified  praise :  Southey's  "  Lord  William "  was  ex- 
cellently rendered  by  him  ;  the  weird  legend  gave  him  full  scope  to 
display  his  dramatic  power.  "  Fire  !  Fire  !  "  by  Marie  de  Mensiaux,  was 
admirably  recited  ;  his  depth  of  feeling,  tenderness  of  pathos,  and  vivid 
colouring  were  equally  true  and  natural,  and  roused  the  audience  into  the 
heartiest  and  warmest  applause ;  happy  is  the  author  who  is  well  inter- 
preted. The  third  piece,  "  Mr.  Montpelier's  Recitation,"  by  E.  F.  Turner* 
was  given  in  a  truly  comic  vein,  and  sent  the  audience  home  merry  and 
delighted.  Miss  Helen  D'Alton's  fine  voice  was  heard  in  two  songs,  and 
altogether  the  evening  passed  off  successfully.  Mr.  Child  announces  seme 
interesting  programmes  for  the  remainder  of  the  series. 


I  feel  sure  that  the  following  criticisms  passed  by  the  German 
Press  on  the  performance  of  "  David  Garrick  "  in  German  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  and  Miss  Mary  Moore  will  be  interesting  to  my  readers, 
and  have,  therefore,  had  them  reprinted  in  English  : — 
The  "  Liegnitz  Tagblatt,"  of  November  n,  says  : — 
"  When  a  foreigner  treads  the  boards  of  a  German  theatre,  and 
speaks  his  part  in  the  German  language,  it  is  a  chance  that,  even  in 
the  event  of  success,  we  ourselves  find  that  a  not  very  interesting 
experiment  is  the  outcome.  With  this  idea  we  went  last  night  to  the 
theatre,  but  we  came  away  again  with  the  impression  of  a  real  art 
enjoyment,  which  we  shall  hold  in  our  memory  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
\Vyndham  and  Miss  Moore,  from  the  Criterion  Theatre,  London, 
trod  in  Liegnitz  for  the  first  time  a  German  stage. 

[Here  plot.  ] 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  not  alone  a  good  actor,  he  is  an  eminent  artist. 
Already  in  the  first  act  his  gait,  gesture,  tone  showed  that  we  had  a 
good  actor  before  us,  who  had  his  part  thoroughly  and  clearly  worked 
out,  though  sometimes,  in  the  speeches  between  Garrick  and  Ingot, 
some  effect  was  injured  through  the  English  accent  of  the  star.  But 
in  the  second  act,  in  which  Garrick  almost  exclusively  dominates  the 
stage,  we  were  more  deeply  and  strongly  affected  through  the  power 
of  the  representation.  Garrick  plays  a  drunkard  because  he  has 
given  his  word  of  honour  to  cure  the  passion  of  the  girl  who  loves 
him  and  whom  he  passionately  adores.  He  plays  the  jolly  drunkard, 
the  money-grabbing  gambler,  the  bully,  to  provoke  the  disgust  of  her 
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at  whose  feet  he  would  like  to  fling  himself.  The  tumult  of  feeling 
which  follows  was  played  in  a  masterly  style  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wild  bustle  sounded  the  heart-breaking  sigh  from  an 
anguished  heart ;  over  the  convulsed  face  of  the  seeming  drunkard 
stole  the  shadow  of  deep  pain  ;  and,  with  the  restless,  shifting  eye, 
crept  the  expression  of  the  soul  agony  as  the  figure  of  the  lover  dis- 
appeared, and  through  the  harsh  tones  of  an  excited  voice  were  heard 
the  thrilling  sound  of  indescribable  misery.  In  such  a  performance 
we  forget  the  accent  of  the  foreigner;  one  would  have  understood  him 
and  been  affected  by  his  by- play  even  if  he  had  not  spoken  at  all.  On 
the  same  high  level  stands  the  acting  of  Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  third 
act,  and  the  public  followed  breathlessly  what  took  place  on  the 
stage,  and  broke  out  afterwards  into  immense  applause.  Seldom 
have  we  seen  the  Liegnitz  audience,  which  is  generally  considered 
very  cold,  so  enthusiastic.  And  they  were  right.  Mr.  Wynham  is  a 
great  artist.  Miss  Moore,  who  played  the  part  of  Ada  Ingot,  charms 
through  her  tender,  pure  appearance — through  her  sweet  face,  with 
the  large  speaking  eyes.  She  also  is  an  actress  of  considerable  talent 
for  the  sentimental  part ;  she  possesses  very  touching  tones,  but  she 
has  more  difficulties  to  master  in  the  German  language  than  her  com- 
panion, and  cannot,  therefore,  show  her  art  in  the  same  manner. 
Excellent  was  her  expulsion  of  Garrick  in  act  two,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  pain  and  doubt  in  the  third  act.  She  also  received  well- 
merited  applause." 

The  "  Liegnitzer  Zeitung,"  of  November  n,  says  : — 
"  '  The  Word  of  Honour  '  is  no  lustspiel,  as  described  in  the  bills. 
The  piece  is  one  of  much  art  and  stage  effect,  and  should  be  called  a 
comedy.  The  characterisation  of  each  part  is  strongly  marked  :  the 
action  of  the  scenes  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art,  so 
that  a  success  of  the  comedy,  even  with  poorer  players,  would  be 
assured. 

[Here  the  plot.] 

Mr.  Wyndham,  who  with  the  exception  of  a  few  harsh  expressions 
speaks  the  German  language  in  a  perfectly  masterly  manner,  acted 
with  rare  accomplishment.  In  bearing,  gait,  and  gesture,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  representation  of  Garrick  was  all  in 
unity  from  the  first  word  up  to  the  last  joyous  cry.  We  saw  the  hot 
tears  of  a  man — we  heard  the  true  agony  of  a  heart  martyred  to  death 
and  captivated,  excited,  and  touched — we  forgot  that  it  was  only  a 
poetical  picture  presented  to  us.  The  artist  took  us  by  storm,  as 
only  a  God-inspired  genius  can.  The  great  drunken  scene,  in  its 
completeness  and  wonderfully  thought-out  detail,  was  a  happy, 
exceptional  work  of  art,  which  showed  us,  in  an  unaffected  manner, 
the  inmost  heart  of  Garrick.  Miss  Moore,  who  has  a  lovely  appear- 
ance, took  at  once  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  prisoners.  The  actress 
put  into  the  part  of  Ada  a  wonderful  charm ;  she  moved  us  as  the 
loving  daughter  in  intercourse  with  her  father,  and  enchanted  us 
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when  she  joked  and  laughed ;  but,  above  all,  she  was  great  in  the 
last  grand  scene  with  Garrick,  when  she  rose  up  in  all  her  love. 
Especially  good  was  the  by-play  of  the  artiste,  which,  particularly  in 
the  drunken  scene,  was  unsurpassable.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  usual  theatrical  gestures  ;  it  was  all  so  natural,  so  artistically 
simple,  that  the  moderated  method  of  the  accomplished  actress 
astonished  us.  We  left  last  night  the  theatre  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  experienced  an  enjoyment  that  can  almost  be  pronounced 
unprecedented,  and  we  are  sorry  for  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  same  with  us.  The  stars  earned  almost  exceptional  applause 
and  calls  never  known  here  before." 


I  have  enjoyed  much  laughter  over  "  Hood's  Comic  Annual "  for 
1888.  It  has  some  excellent  stories  in  it  from  the  pens,  among 
others,  of  George  R.  Sims,  Godfrey  Turner,  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
Richard  Henry,  John  W.  Houghton  (who  also  illustrates  his  work 
and  sends  some  verses),  and  poetry  by  George  Dalziel,  Laurence 
Lee,  Charles  J.  Dumphie  ;  and  contains  some  very  droll  drawings. 

Mr.  Moy  Thomas  contributed  a  leaderette  to  the  "  Daily  News," 
which,  bearing  as  it  does  on  our  hitherto  accepted  idea  of  the 
romance,  and  picturesque  view  of  the  character  of  Don  Cesar  de 
Bazan,  is  worthy  of  consideration: — "The  complaint  that  M. 
Coquelin  in  the  character  of  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre  is  '  not  picturesque'  points  to  grave  defect  in  the  art  of  this 
otherwise  admirable  actor  which  is  scarcely  indicated  in  Mr.  Henry 
James's  recent  interesting  sketch  and  critical  study  of  his  perform- 
ances. To  say  that  an  actor  who  essays  to  portray  this  strikingly 
romantic  creation,  which  the  playwrights  of  the  Porte-St. -Martin 
borrowed  from  the  teeming  fancy  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  wanting  in  pic- 
turesqueness  is  really  to  say  that  he  has  failed.  M.  Coquelin's  imper- 
sonation is  adroit,  forcible,  humorous,  and  within  certain  limits  not 
wanting  in  subtlety ;  but  it  is  decidedly  not  picturesque  or  imagina- 
tive. In  the  incident  of  the  reckless  challenge  in  defiance  of  the 
penalty  of  death  incurred  by  one  who  fights  a  duel  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid  in  Holy  Week  ;  again,  in  the  scenes  in  the  prison  where  he 
consents  to  confer  his  name  and  title  on  his  veiled  and  unknown 
bride,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  privilege  of  passing  the  last  hour  and  a 
quarter  of  his  existence  in  careless  revelry,  the  unrivalled  breadth 
and  precision  of  his  style  come  out  with  fine  effect.  Unequalled,  too, 
is  his  mastery  over  the  ingeniously-contrived  contrasts  of  the  situa- 
tions ;  and  assuredly  no  living  performer  could  emphasise  in  a  more 
telling  way  the  numerous  amusing  points  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
King,  who,  believing  him  dead,  has  assumed  his  name  and  title  for 
the  furtherance  of  an  amorous  intrigue.  The  roar  which  followed  on 
Monday  night  when  in  the  climax  of  the  scene  he  suddenly  revealed 
his  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  his  double  in  the  words,  '  If  you  are 
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Don  Ce"sar  then  I  am  the  King  of  Spain! '  sufficiently  attested  the 
delight  which  this  exhibition  had  afforded.  But  for  the  pervading 
imaginative  light,  and  the  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  his  portrait  of 
the  broken-down  and  outcast,  yet  still  proud,  reckless,  and  defiant 
Spanish  nobleman,  the  spectator  looked  in  vain.  It  is  not  a  trivial, 
but  really  a  very  significant  question  to  ask,  '  Where  are  the  rags  ? 
« Ah !  les  belles  guenilles !  '  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  great  Frederick  Lemaitre,  the  original  repre- 
sentative of  the  character,  when  he  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Victor  Hugo's  essentially  dramatic  creation.  His 
sympathetic  instinct  perceived  at  once  the  symbolical  value  of 
the  tattered  garments,  his  artistic  eye  foresaw  all  the  expres- 
sion of  which  the  flowing  cloak  with  the  long  rapier  protruding 
through  the  rents  was  capable  in  many  a  passage  of  humour,  of 
pathos,  and  of  chivalrous  courage.  M.  Coquelin's  short  faded 
velvet  mantle  is  necessarily  destitute  of  these  artistic  capabilities,  and 
is  as  commonplace  as  are  his  rusty  plush  breeches.  His  attire, 
indeed,  is  not  that  of  the  beggared  and  houseless  Don  Ce"sar,  but 
rather  suggests  a  vulgar  passion  for  the  thrice  cast-off  finery  of  the 
Monmouth-street  wardrobe  shops  of  George  Cruikshank's  early  days. 
As  M.  Coquelin  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  stage  traditions  of  so 
famous  a  part,  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  sets  no  store  by  '  les 
belles  guenilles.'  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fact  is 
strictly  in  keeping  with  his  decidedly  prosaic,  though  clever  imper- 
sonation." 


The  "  Galleries  "  are  on  us  again,  and  contain  many  paintings  that  will 
amply  repay  a  visit.  At  the  Grosvenor,  "  the  Russian  painter,  Vassili 
Verestchagin,"  depicts  with  terrible,  nay,  almost  repulsive  reality,  the 
horrors  of  war  as  witnessed  by  himself  before  Plevna.  The  "  pomp  and 
pageantry"  fade  away  before  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  hospital,  the 
glory  and  fame  of  the  victorious  soldier  are  contrasted  with  the  miserable  fate 
of  the  forgotten  wounded  one,  and  the  ignominious  death  of  the  "  spy  :"and 
the  triumphal  shouts  that  greeted  Skobeleff  as  he  rode  down  the  ranks  of 
his  Russian  troops,  seem  to  blend  with  the  moans  of  the  unfortunate 
Turkish  prisoners,  who,  in  their  thousands,  await  almost  certain  death 
from  the  fast  falling  snow.  The  artist  is  almost  an  epicure  in  horrors,  for 
he  shows  us  the  "  blowing  from  the  guns  of  the  mutineers,"  during  the 
mutiny  (the  uniforms  by  the  by  quite  wrong),  modern  hanging  and 
ancient  crucifixion,  the  dreadful  effects  of  frost  bite,  and  in  almost  every 
shape  the  ills  that  fighting  humanity  must  suffer.  And  yet,  Verestch- 
agin has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  as  witness  his  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous  as  shown  in  his  "  Rabbi  "  (41) 
who  stipulated  for  a  glass  of  brandy  at  each  sitting. 


McLean's  Gallery  boasts  of  two  pictures  by  Millai?,  "  L'Allegro  ''  and 
"  II  Penseroso,"  the  latter  of  which  most  displays  the  masterly   style, 
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conception,  and  execution  which  distinguish  his  work.  A  wonderful 
head  of  a  lioness,  "  The  Queen  of  the  Forest,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  hung 
between  them,  is  a  powerful  and  lifelike  piece  of  work,  and  amongst 
others  that  will  most  attract  are  James  Webb's  "On  the  Scheldt"  (37), 
"  Rival  Attractions,"  by  C.  Burton  Barber,  and  the  eight  European  types 
of  beauty  (63  to  70). 

Messrs.  Tooth  and  Sons'  piece  de  resistance  is  "A  Court  Matinee  "  (91), 
by  S.  S.  Burbado,  which  for  richness  in  colouring,  completeness  of  detail, 
and  truth  in  telling  its  story  will  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  it  may  be  safely  said  not 
one  is  wanting  in  absolute  merit. 

Mr.  Mendoza's  exhibition  of  drawings  in  black  and  white  in  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  is  again  open,  and  contains  several  works  of  interest. 
Limited  space  will  only  allow  me  to  notice  a  few  of  these.  W.  Hatherill 
has  some  clever  forest  scenes  from  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  sketches  of 
the  Garrick  Club.  G.  Du  Maurier's  "  Nocturne,"  a  priest  gazing  up- 
wards in  the  night  at  a  solitary  star,  is  powerfully  conceived  and  full  of 
interest.  Miss  M.  Gemmell  shows  great  promise  in  the  two  heads  she 
contributes.  There  is  much  humour  in  W.  Weeke's  "  The  Rehearsal," 
an  actor  with  a  flock  of  geese  for  his  audience.  Hugh  Thomson's  "  Life 
in  the  i8th  Century"  (4  drawings)  are  distinguished  by  an  evident  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  S.  Bruzze  has  a  bold  and  effective  picture  in  "A 
Landslip  in  the  Appenines,"  and  J.  N.  Drummond  a  powerful  drawing  in 
"  The  Rookery,"  and  one  that  will  etch  well.  R.  Gianetti  sends  two 
good  pastels,  "A  Shepherdess"  and  "  II  Penseroso."  There  is  a  melan- 
choly but  truthfully  told  story  in  Miss  Edith  Ellison's  "Evening,"  a 
woman  worn  out  with  wcrk.  A.  C.  Blunt's  "  Monkey  Boats  at  London 
Bridge,"  P.  Yglesias'  "Sunset  after  Rain,"  and  Miss  L.  Brooke's 
'•  For  a  Woman,  tattered  and  old,"  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  I  must 
not  forget  E.  Caldwell's  clever  and  droll  animal  picture,  "  Elevated  to  the 
Bench,"  a  puppy  who  has  got  among  the  old  hounds  ;  and  James  Webb's 
"  Dordrecht,"  which  is  most  unfortunately  in  a  bad  light. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  writes  me  : — "  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  mistake  in  my  article  on  the  '  Introduction  of  Actresses  to  the 
English  Stage,'  in  THE  THEATRE  for  November.  In  the  last  para- 
graph of  that  article  I  said  that  '  Major  '  Mohun  played  the  heroine 
in  one  of  Shirley's  tragedies  when  he  was  thirty-five.  This  is  not 
correct.  Mohun  played  female  parts  (see  Davies's  '  Dramatic  Mis- 
cellanies,' III.  30)  ;  but  this  was  in  his  younger  days,  before  the  civil 
war.  My  error  probably  arose  from  the  mis-statement  in  Dutton 
Cook's  'Book  of  the  Play'  (II.  36),  that  Mohun  'appeared  as 
Bellamante,  one  of  the  heroines  of  Shirley's  tragedy  of  '  Love's 
Cruelty.' '  Mohun  did  indeed  personate  this  character,  who  is, 
however,  not  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  play,  but  '  a  noble  gentleman.' 
You  will  greatly  oblige  by  making  this  correction." 
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On  the  merits  of  an  opera  that  had  a  run  of  600  nights  on  its  first 
production,  that  has  been  heard  in  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe  and  been  enjoyed  everywhere,  there  is  not  much  occasion  to 
•descant.  I  shall  therefore  only  say  that  the  revival  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore,"  on  Saturday,  November  12,  at  the 
Savoy,  was  a  most  brilliant  success  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  continued 
Attraction.  Never  has  theatrical  realism  come  up  to  the  scene  repre- 
senting the  quarter-deck  of  the  man-of-war,  with  its  mizen-mast,  the 
yards  of  which  were  manned  by  active  sailors  who  had  swarmed  up 
the  shrouds,  its  vicious-looking  guns,  hammocks  neatly  stowed,  and 
boats  at  the  davits.  Of  the  original  cast  who  appeared  May  25, 
1878,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Mr.  George  Grossmith  is  again  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  "  ruler  of  the  Queen's  navee  " 
Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  Capt.  Corcoran ;  Mr.  Richard  Temple, 
Dick  Deadeye ;  and  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  Hebe  (Sir  Joseph's  first 
cousin)  ;  and  these  maintained  their  former  reputation.  Miss 
Geraldine  Ulmar  was  the  new  Josephine  and  a  most  attractive  one; 
an  excellent  actress,  but  was  a  little  inclined  to  force  her  notes.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Robertson  was  'a  great  success  as  Jack  Rackstraw,  his  sweet 
tenor  voice  added  to  the  charm  of  the  airs  he  had  to  sing.  Little 
Buttercup  was  allotted  to  Miss  Rosina  Brandram,  who  was  very 
pleasing,  but  has  bsen  heard  to  more  advantage.  Mr.  R.  Cummings, 
the  boatswain's  mate,  did  full  justice  to  the  now  celebrated  song, 
•"  He  is  an  Englishman."  The  chorus,  as  usual  at  the  Savoy,  was 
excellent,  several  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter's  "  sisters,  cousins,  and  his 
aunts  "having  sustained  the  same  characters  on  the  original  pro- 
duction.   

Miss  Agnes  Hewitt  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1878, 
in  "  The  Duke's  Device,"  on  the  boards  of  the  very  theatre,  the 
Olympic,  of  which  she  now  is  such  a  capable  and  appreciated 
manageress.  Miss  Hewitt  has  steadily  worked  her  way  up  the 
dramatic  ladder,  her  first  pronounced  success  was  as  May  Fielding, 
in  the  "  Cricket  on'the^  Hearth  ;"  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  such  [men][as  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Reade  (who  was 
much  interested  in  her  professional  career),  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  Mr. 
William  Terriss,  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr.  Edward  Righton,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Lytton  Sothern,  with  whom  Miss  Hewitt  played  the 
"lead"  both] in  this  country  and  in  America.  '  Her  performance  of 
Blanche  Lundy  in  "Man] and  Wife,"  at  the  Haymarket,  was  most 
favourably  commented  on,  and  the  roles  she  has  filled  at  the  Olympic 
have  all  been  finished  |and  'artistic.  Miss  Hewitt  bids  fair  to  fulfil 
the  motto  that  she  has  chosen,  and  once  more  to  make  the  "  little 
theatre  in  Wych  Street"  as  fortunate  and  appreciated  as  it  was  in 
its  palmiest  days. 

In  our  illustrations  this  month  we  have  taken  a  new  departure,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  welcome  to  our  subscribers.     A  scene  from  "The 
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Bells  of  Haslemere,"  the  popular  Adelphi  play,  which  has  just  completed 
its  first  hundred  nights,  forms  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece.  The  picture 
has  been  specially  drawn  and  executed  for  THE  THEATRE  by  Messrs. 
Waterlow  and  Sons ;  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Terriss  is  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  by  Messrs.  Window  and  Grove. 


I  have  received  a  charming  little  book,  a  gem  of  poetry,  type, 
binding,  and  illustration.  This  is  the  clever  poem  for  recitation, 
called  "  A  Lakeland  Story,"  written  by  Miss  Harriet  Kendall.  It  has 
been  added  to  the  Miniature  Golden  Floral  Series  by  John  Walker 
and  Co.,  of  Farringdon  House,  Warwick  Lane,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
a  more  delightful  Christmas  present  than  one  of  these  charming; 
volumes. 


The  Whittington  Dramatic  Society  gave  a  performance  at  St. 
George's  Hall  on  Saturday,  November  12,  and  the  members  displayed 
their  usual  excellence.  "  Confusion,"  and  Sydney  Grundy's  "  In 
Honour  Bound,"  were  the  pieces  chosen.  The  latter  was- 
particularly  well  acted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Dickinson,  Miss  Edith 
Garthorne,  Miss  Isa  Marsden  ;  but  Mr.  Charles  Falkland  was  not 
well  up  in  his  words.  In  Mr.  Derrick's  comedy  Mr.  Frank  Bacon 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Brutone  more  specially  distinguished  themselves. 


New    plays    produced,    and     important     revivals,   in     London,     the 
Provinces,  and  Paris,  from  October  22,  1887,   to  November  19,  1887  : — 
(Revivals  are  marked  thus.*) 

LONDON : 

Oct.       26.    "  The  Old  Guard,"  new  opt5ra  comique,  in  three  acts,  music  by 

R.  Planquette,  written  and  produced  by  H.  B.  Farnie.  Avenue- 
,,  28.  "Editha's  Burglar,"  new  one-act  play,  by  Edwin  deary.  Princess's. 
„  29.  "Bridget  O'Brien,  Esq.,"  new  farcical  comedy,  in  two  acts,  by 

Fred  Lyster  and  John  F.  Sheridan.     Opera  Comique. 
Nov.       i.     "In   Danger,"   "new  and  original"  three-act   drama,   by    W. 

Lestocq  and  Henry  Cresswell  (originally  produced  at  Brighton, 

Oct.  24,  1887).     Matinee,  Vaudeville. 
,,         i.     "  Nitocris/'  "new  and  original  poetical  play,"  in  five  acts,  by 

Clo.  Graves.     Matinee,  Drury  Lane. 
Jy        3.    "  Heart  of  Hearts,"  "  new  and  original  "  three-act  play,  by  Henry 

Arthur  Jones.     Matinee.    In  evening  bill,  November  10,  i  887. 

Vaudeville. 

„        5.*    "  The  Witch,"  by  C.  Marsham  Rae.     St.  James's. 
„        5.*   "  Petticoat  Perfidy,"  comedietta  by  Sir  Charles  Young,  Bart.     St. 

James's. 
,,      5.*     "  The  Skeleton,"  by  Clo.  Graves  and  Yorke  Stephens.       Matintie, 

Olympic. 
„        5.     "  The  Arabian  Nights,"  new  farcical  comedy,  founded  upon  Von 

Moser's  German  play, e'  Haroun  Alraschid,"  by  Sydney  Grundy. 

Globe. 
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Nov.    5.*  "Wrecked  in  London,"  drama,  adapted  from  W.  Farlie's  novel  of 
that  name,  by  Geo.  Roberts.    Sadler's  Wells. 

,,       7.*     "  Sister  Mary,"  by  Wilson  Barrett  and  Clement  Scott.    Grand. 

,,  7.  "  A  Dead  Man's  Gold ;  or,  The  History  of  a  Crime,"  a  new  and 
original  diama,  in  five  acts,  by  George  Conquest  and  Henry 
Spry.  Surrey. 

,,  9.  "  Tally  Ho  !"  musical  comedietta,  written  by  T.  Malcolm  Watson, 
music  by  Alfred  J.  Caldicott.  St.  George's  Hall. 

,,  12.*  "H.M.8.  Pinafore,"  a  nautical  drama,  in  two  acts,  written  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert  and  composed  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan.  Savoy. 

,,  15.*  "  The  Favourite  of  Fortune,"  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Dr.  West- 
land  Marston,  performed  by  "The  Dramatic  Students. " 
Matinde,  Terry's  Theatre. 

,,  17.  "A  Mare's  Nest, "farcical  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Henry 
Hamilton,  from  the  German  of  Julius  Rosen.  Matine'e,  Globe. 

„  19.*  "  Evadne,1'  five-act  tragedy,  by  Richard  Lalor  Shiel.  Matinee, 
St.  James's. 

„  19.*  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  one-act  drami,  by  Clement  Scott.  Matinee, 
Adelphi. 

,,       19.*    "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton.      Matine'e,  Adelphi. 

„  lu.  "T!»e  Circassian,"  "fantastic"  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted 
by  F.  W.  Broughton,  from  "  Le  Voyage  en  Caucase,  by  MM. 
Emile  Blavet  and  Fabrice  Carrd.  Criterion. 

French  plays  at  the  Royalty  :  •'  Un  Parisien,"  "  L'Inddcis," 
''  L'AineV'  "  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,""Les  PnScienses  Ridicules," 
"  Mdlle.  la  Seigliere,"  "  Le  Juif  Polonais,"  "  Gringoire,"  "  La 
Vie,  La  Robe"  (monologues),  "Lolotte,  Madame  attend  Mon- 
sieur," *'  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'Ennuie," 

PROVINCES  : 
O-t.     24.     "  Our  Bonnie  Prince,'1  "  dramatic  romance,"  in  four  acts,  by  John 

Chute  and  John  Coleman.     Grand,  Glasgow. 
„       24.     "  Herne's  Pak,"  "  legendary  comic  opera,"  in  three  acts,  by  Welter 

Parke  and  J.  C.  Bond  Andrews,  Prince  of  Wales's,  Liverpool. 
Nov.      3.     "Gipsy  Gabriel,"  new  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  "  adapted  from 

Sir    Walter    Scott,"   written   by    Walter    Parke    and  William 

Hogarth,  music  composed  by  Florian  Pascal.     T.R.,  Bradford. 
„         4.    "Grandpapa's    Promise,"   one-act  comedy,  by  Leslie    Corcoran, 

T.R.,  Cheltenham. 
„       10.    "  Perfidy  ;  or,  What  Money  Can  Do,"  domestic  drama,  in  four  acts, 

by  the  late  E.  Falconer,  altered  by  W.  J.  Connell,     T.R.",  Bolton. 
„       14.      "  The  Organist,"  comedy  drama,  in  four  acts,  written  by  Henry 

Witton  and  Arthur  B.  Moss.     Public  Hall,  New  Cross. 
,,       1 6.     "A  Miser,"  drama,  in  one  act,  by  Julian  Cross.     T.R.,  Brighton. 
„       17.     "A  Life's  Debt,"  original  drama,  in  four  acts,  by  J.   F.  Graham. 

Royal,  Chester. 

PARIS  : 

Oct.    24.*  "Le  Jeu  de  I1  Amour  et  du  Nasard,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 

Marivaux.     Theatre  Francais. 

>i  25-*  "Josephine  Vendue  par  ses  Sceurs,"an  ope'ra-bouffe  in  three  acts, 
by  M.  Paul  Ferrier  and  Fabrice  Garre,  music  by  M.  Victor 
Roger.  Pouffes  Parisiens. 
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Oct.     26.*  "Don  Juan, "an  opera  in  five  acts,  by  MM.   Emile  Deschamps 

and  Henri  Blaze,  music  by  Mozart.     Op6ra. 
„       29.*  "  La  Petite  Marine,"  an    opera  bouffe,  in  three   acts,  by  MM. 

Leterrier  and  Vanloo,    music    by    Charles    Lecocq.       Menus 

Plaisirs. 
,,      30.*  "  Tricoche  et  Cacolet,'1  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  by  MM.  Mellhac  and 

Haleay.     Palais  Royal. 
,,       31.      "  Le   Pere,"  a  ccmedy    in  four  acts,  by  M.  Jules  de   Glouvet 

Vaudeville. 
Nov.      3.     "  L'Agneau  sans  Tache,"  a  comedy  in  one  act,  in  prose,  by  MM. 

Armand  Ephraim  and  Adolphe  Aderer.     Oddon. 

„        4.     "  L'Abbtf  Constantion,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  MM. 
Hector  Cr&neiux  and  Pierre  Decourcelle,  from  Ludovic  Haleay's 

novel  of  same  name.     Gymnase. 
„        5.     '•  Le   Drame   des   Charmettes,"  a  drama   in  six  tableaux,  by  M. 

Henri  Demesse.     Bouffes-du-Nord. 
„          6*  "  La  Marine  du  Neardi-Gras,"  an  opera  bouffe,  in  three  acts,  by 

MM.  Lambert  Theboust  and  Eugene  Grange.     Nouveaut^s. 
,,         8     "  La  Fiancee  des  Verts-Poteaux,"  an  opera  bouffe,  in  three  acts, 

by   M.  Mauric   Ordonneau,  music    by   M.    Edmond  Andrean. 

Menus  Plaisirs. 
„       ii.     "Belle   Petite,"  a  comedy   in  one  act,  in  prose,  by  M.  Andre* 

Carneau.    Theatre  Libre. 
,,       ii.     "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a  (<  tragi-parade,"  in  one  act,  in  prose, 

by  M.  Catull  Mendes,  music  by  M.  Emmanuel.     Theatre-Libre. 
,,       ii.     "  Esther  Brandes,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  in  prose,  by  M.  L&m 

Hennique.     The'atre-Librc. 
„       12.      "  P'tit  pere  Nicoud,"  a  drama  in  five  acts  and  six  tableaux,  by 

M.  Lucien  Victor  Meunier.     Belleville. 
„       14.     "  Le  Voyage  d'Agrement,''   a    comedy,  in  three  acts,  by  MM. 

Edmond  Goudinet  and  Alexandre  Bisson.     Vaudeville. 
„       14.*  "  Le  Chapeau  d'un  Horloger,"  a  comedy,  in  one  act,  by  Mdme. 

Emile  de  Girardin.     Vaudeville. 
,,       16     "  Le  Club  des  Parm<5s,"  a  revue  in  three  acts  and  eight  tableaux> 

by  MM.  Albert  Wolff,  Ernest  Blum,  and  Raoul  Toche.     Palais 

Royal. 
„       17     "  La  Timbale  d'Argent,"  an  opera  bonffe   in  three  acts,  words  by 

MM.  Adolphe  Jaime  and  Jules  Noriac,  music  by  M.  L£on  Vas- 

seur.    Bouffes. 
„      18    "  La    Souris,"  a  comedy   in  three   acts,   by  Edouard  Pailleron. 

Theatre  Francais. 
,,      19    "  Boul  Mich  Revue,"  a  reru»\n  three  acts  and  eight  tableaux,  by 

MM.  Milher  and  Numes.     Cluny. 
,,      19    "Stratonice,"  a  comic  opera  in  one  act,  by   M.  Eugene  Cherdon 

music  by  M.  Edouard  Diet.     Menus  Plaisirs. 
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